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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Pleasesign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber who 
has already renewed may receive this blank. We begin to 
pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
In requesting change of address 


blank has been packed. 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of July to avoid missing 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 


the next issue. 


supply Postal money orders. 
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Some Bricks and Bouquets 


"Pau it curious how the seasons have changed? 

Why, I can remember when we always had 
skating for Thanksgiving.” 

How many times have you heard that—said 
it perhaps? Yet if you were to go to the ‘‘ weather 
man” nearest your home—that is, if you live in 
a section of the country where sometimes there 
is skkating—and put it right up to him he would 
tell you that the seasons haven’t really changed 
at all. You see you remember that one Thanks- 
giving wher. by some strange freak of Nature 
there happened to be ice in your neighborhood 
that would “hold.” You’ve forgotten all about 
the Thanksgivings when there was no skating. 


Journal Awards That are “ Never” Awarded 


This little memory jostle doesn’t seem to 
apply to the heading, ‘‘Journat Awards That 
are ‘Never’ Awarded,” does it? But it is used 
as a sort of moral pointer to several readers who 
have complained that THE JoURNAL appears to 
have the habit of announcing prize contests, and 
stating in due course that no awards can be made 
owing to the fact that none of the material 
offered measured up to THE JOURNAL standards. 

‘For fifteen years I have read your magazine,” 
writes a woman in Louisiana, ‘‘and in that time 
you have offered numerous prizes. I cannot now 
recall a single instance of an award being made. 
Women are believing that your offers are not 
made in good faith.” Here, in a senter.. "8 a 2 
few JOURNAL contest-award facts covering — </oz 
fifteen years—just the last three years. In t1?’s 
period THE JouRNAL has announced forty-four 
contests; in thirty-six of these contests awards 
totaling $5068 have been made. You see the 
woman in Louisiana had forgotten all the balmy 
Thanksgivings, so to speak, and remembered 
only the one when there was skating! 


Our Compliments to These Ladies! 


Speaking of prize offers: There were more 
than 4000 responses to the prize offers for the 
best ‘‘ Life Stories”’ made in the October JouRNAL, 
and after weeks of reading we awarded the prizes 
the last of March. But as it was understood 
that no names would be given we can only say 
that the six prizes of $250, $200, $175, $150, $125 
and $100 went to these States: First prize, 
Michigan; second, Florida; third, Illinois; fourth, 
New York; fifth, Ohio; sixth, New York. 


Letting in the Light 


eS. the instantaneous response 
to “The Female of the Species” is the wide- 
spread discussion that the article in the March 
JOURNAL, entitled ‘‘What I Went Through as a 
Divorced Woman,” has aroused. A great num- 
ber of remarkably frank letters have sprung from 
it, and, quite as we expected, THE JOURNAL has 
been variously commended to the skies and con- 
demned to the depths for having published it. 
In the very fact that Tne JourNAtL did publish 
it lies its best reason for so doing, but in order that 
several million readers may have a concrete 
knowledge of the temper and distinguishing 
aspects of the correspondence the article has 
drawn forth, excerpts are here offered from four 
letters received, and selected from scores as fairly 
representative. ‘“‘What I Went Through as a 
Divorced Woman’ is pathetic in the extreme,”’ 
writes the wife of an Oklahoma school superin- 
tendent. ‘‘How I wish that all women might 
read it—and men also.”’ And this: ‘‘ Your story 
by the Divorced Woman certainly aroused my 
deepest sympathy,” from a school-teacher in a 
small Illinois town. ‘‘I was truly moved by her 
sorrow and loneliness. I have heard so many 
others speak in the same way concerning her.” 

And now the reverse of the medal: ‘‘I have 
just read the article, ‘What I Went Through as 
a Divorced Woman.’ There is only one word 
which fitly characterizes it, and that is ‘rotten.’ 
The story carries the marks of its falsity on its 
face, but even if true its publication is indefensi- 
ble.” Again: ‘Referring to your Divorce story 
in the present (March) issue, and to your editorial 
boast that your circulation has increased this 
year greater than ever, I am not surprised. 
Have you no higher standard? Why do you 
masquerade as a ‘home’ journal?” 

In the light of the author’s obvious purpose 
in writing the article, and THE JoURNAL’s no 
less obvious purpose in publishing it—to tear 
down the black curtain from one of the many 
windows in Woman’s House of Divorce in order 
that the passers in the street might peer within 
and see for themselves—the fact that the two 
excerpts last quoted are from letters by men 
would appear to carry its own comment. 





A Remarkable Group of Confidences 


The July JourNAL will,contain the first installment in the series of 
heart confessions secuted through the recent prize contest 


“My Greatest Experience as a 
Girl and How | Met It” 


These articles touch almost every angle of girl life, and their 
publication must inevitably arouse the deepest interest on the part 
of JouRNAL readers. 











"i Girls Under 16 Years of Age 4k 


OTH in and out of THr JouRNAL’s famous Girls’ Club (“with one 
idea: to make money’”’), are invited to write to the girl Manager of 
the Club, in THE JouRNAL’s care, and she will tell them all about the 
new Junior Chapter which has been organized for their benefit. There 
is a way for even the very little girls—as well as the big ones—to earn 
spending money this summer; and there’s a delightful gift prepared 
exclusively for Juniors, as well as the dainty gold-and-diamond Swastika 
pin which any girl in America may win. The Manager will tell all 
about it by personal letter. 

And she will also answer all letters from the girls over 16 who want 
to make summer money. They can’t be Juniors, but they can be happy 
money-earners, possessors of the Swastika, and members of the largest 
and most novel Club in the world. Address 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Do You Use The Journal’s Patterns? 
If So Here is $100 for You 


\ E BELIEVE that our fashion-pattern service is the most satis- 

factory ever offered American women, because of the many 
improvements in the patterns themselves and of the patent Guide-Chart. 

And it is largely due to the criticisms and suggestions of our readers 
that we owe our success in perfecting our pattern service to such a 
point that last year we had only 108% complaints for every million 
patterns sold. But progress cannot stand still. How can we go ahead 
still farther and make the patterns even better? Will you write us your 
criticisms? As a special inducement we offer $100: 


$50 for the Best Suggested Improvement 

$25 for the Second Best Suggested Improvement 
$15 for the Third Best Suggested Improvement 
$10 for the Fourth Best Suggested Improvement 


What We Do NOT Want to Know 


O NOT tell us that our sizes vary from other makes of patterns. 

Weknowthat. They are made bya more scientific system. They 

are neither large nor small, but accurate, and will fit any one who selects 

the proper size according to ovr instructions for taking measurements. 

Do not tell us that you miss the old-fashioned printed descriptions 

of how to put a pattern together. A few minutes’ study of our patent 
Guide-Chart tells more than can be told in a column of type. 

Do not tell us to print the name and number of each piece on each 
piece of tissue paper. That isimpracticable. Besides, the information 
may be found on the Guide-Chart furnished with every pattern. 

Do not tell us to put our patterns on colored paper or heavier paper. 
That too is impracticable for a pattern of which millions are made. 


Here is What We DO Want to Know 


E WANT to hear from those who have used the patterns, made 
clothes after them, and speak from actual experience. These two 
questions will suggest points on which we should like to hear: 

1. Have THE Lapis’ HoME JouRNAL patterns ever disappointed 
you or caused you any trouble? If so, in what respect? 

2. In what way—in the patterns themselves, in Guide-Charts, 
instructions, descriptions, assortments of patterns, catalogs —could 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JouRNAL Pattern service be made more helpful? 

Please bear in mind that criticisms are desired on the paper patterns 
themselves—not on the styles or designs of the fashions. 

Use not more than 250 words in your answer, and send it not later 
than June 20, addressed to The Pattern Editor, THE Lapiges’ HoME 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Some Letters to Some Ladies 


In Which Some Oft-Asked 
Questions are Answered 


Number 2 


Wy) ged of you write to me and ask why we 
follow the maddening method of beginning 
a story on page 5, for example, and then carrying 
it over to page 65? 


The word ‘‘maddening”’ is very well chosen. 
It is maddening—equally as maddening to us 
when making up a magazine as it is to you when 
reading it. Not only would our work be easier if 
we could avoid it, but we could also save a good 
many thousands of dollars a year if we began a 
story on page 5, ended it on page 7, and thus set 
it all in one kind of type. But suppose we did 
this, as we did years ago: what would be the 
result? We would have one story on three pages 
in the front of the magazine. Now by chopping 
it off at the end of page 6 we get room for one or 
two more stories in the front. There must be 
reading matter in the back of the magazine 
anyway; it is either to carry over more import- 
ant matter from the front—and give more— 
or to print shorter articles in the back. But by 
carrying over part of the important matter to the 
back we can give more stories or articles in the 
front. Instead of giving eight or nine stories or 
articles we give twelve or fourteen, and the 
reader is the gainer, although she is asked to 
begin a story on page 5 and finish it on page 65. 


That is why we do it: to give the reader more 
important material in the front of the magazine; 
and it is only by this “‘maddening”’ method that 
we can do it. In other words: the public 
demands quantity as well as quality. The charge 
so often made that we follow the method to 
compel attention to our advertisements is non- 
sense. The advertisements that THE LapIEs’ 
HomE JOURNAL publishes do not call for such a 
method: they were just as extensively read, and 
paid the advertisers equally well, when we did 
not carry our matter over from the front to the 
back, as now when we do. Asa matter of fact 
we did not devise the method at all. It was 
suggested by our readers. We didn’t like the 
suggestion when it was made, and for a long 
time we kept it in abeyance. But the demand 
for a greater variety of material in the front of 
the magazine grew so insistent that we finally 
adopted it—against our own judgment. We 
didn’t like it then—we don’t like it now. 


The greater the number of readers of a maga- 
zine there are, naturally the greater becomes the 
demand for variety in its contents, so that its 
material may make the widest appeal in its 
interest. Andasthe 15 cents a copy or the $2 a 
year that the reader pays for her magazine does 
not begin to cover its cost, it is impossible to 
keep adding pages to the magazine. Soif a wide 
variety is insisted upon it must be done within a 
certain number of pages. If any reader can tell 
us how we can do this better than we are doing, 
and do away with the present ‘‘maddening”’ 
method of a “‘continuation on page 65” of page 
5, we will hail her suggestion, and pay her well 
for the idea if it is found feasible. Nothing would 
please us more personally: few things would more 
effectively lighten our work and spell economy. 


Going Away This Summer? 


yoe* post-office will forward magazines from 
one address to another only when postage 
stamps are left for the purpose. Magazines will 
not be forwarded without this additional pay- 
ment. Therefore, if you desire THE JouRNAL 
forwarded from your home address to your 
summer address, leave the necessary stamps or 
money (six cents a copy) with your letter-carrier 
or postmaster. 


The Bride on the Cover 


pees no American artist has attained 
greater popularity than Harrison Fisher, and 
so we are always glad to publish one of his 
charming drawings for JouRNAL readers. The 
June bride on this month’s cover is most appeal- 
ing and we know there will be a great demand 
for extra copies. We have printed a special 
edition exactly like the cover, with the printing 
on it but with no advertisement on the back. 
We will send a copy, packed in a tube, postpaid, 
for ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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r Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


The Feminine Bond 


HAT is it, children?’’ asked the superin- 
tendent, “‘that binds us together and 
makes us better than we are by nature? Who 
can tell?” 
Little Ellen Smith’s hand shot up. 
“Ves, Ellen; can you tell?” 
“Yes, sir; corsets.” 


What General Grant Wore 


LITTLE girl was reading a composition of 

her own on “Grant’s Work in the Civil 
War.” She got on swimmingly until she reached 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court House. 
Then she told how Lee wore his sword and was 
handsomely attired in full uniform; ‘while 
Grant,” she announced, ‘“‘had on nothing but an 
old, ragged union suit.’’ 





What He Needed 


HE amateur golfer had not been doing very 
well, and toward the close of the round he 
turned to the caddie and said: 
“Let me sée; is that 195 or 196 strokes? ”’ 
“T don’t know, sir,’ was the reply. ‘What 
you need is an adding machine, not a caddie.” 


Not Enough 


LITTLE Scotch boy had just returned from 
a — interview with the minister, to 
whom he had said, in reply to a question, that 
there were one hundred Commandments. Meet- 
ing another lad on his way tothe minister’s he 
asked: ‘‘ An’ if he asks ye how mony Command- 
ments there are, what will ye say?” 
“Say?” replied the other boy; “why, ten, of 
course.” 
“Ten?” said the first urchin in scorn. ‘‘Ten? 
Ye wull try him wi’ ten? I tried him wi’ a 
hundred and he wasna satisfied.” 


Noblesse Coblige 


ERE, Alfred, is an apple. Divide it po- 
litely with your little sister.’ 
“How shall I divide it politely, Mamma?’’* 
““Why, always give the larger part to the other 
person, my child.” 
Alfred thought a moment, then handed the 
apple to his little sister, saying: ‘‘ Here, Sis, you 
divide it.” 


Who He Was 


HE Court was having trouble getting a 
satisfactory jury. 

“Is there any reason why you could not pass 
impartially on the evidence for and against the 
prisoner?” asked the Judge of a prospective 
juror. 

“Ves,” was the reply, “the very looks of that 
man makes me think he i is guilty.’ 

““Why, man,” exclaimed the Judge, “that’s 
the prosecuting attorney!” 


After a Nut 


HAT’S the child’s name?” asked the 
priest of the grandfather at the chris- 
tening. 
“T dunno,” the grandfather replied. And he 
turned to the father and whispered hoarsely: 
‘““What’s the name? 
“Hazel,” replied the father. 
‘““What?”’ asked the grandfather. 
‘‘Hazel,” repeated the father. 
The grandfather threw up his hands in disgust. 
“What d’ye think av that?” he asked the 
priest. ‘With the calendar av the saints full av 
gur-rl names—an’ him namin’ his after a nut!” 





Home Industry 


HE retired coal dealer was selecting his 

library. 

“Will you have these books bound in Russia 
or Morocco, sir?”’ asked the dealer. 

“But why,” said the patron of literature, 
“can’t you have ’em bound right here in 
Chicago?” 


Had Been Both 


CLERGYMAN who advertised for an 
organist received this reply: 
Dear Sir: 

I notice you have a vacancy for an organist and 
music teacher, either lady or gentleman. Having 
been both for several years I beg to apply for the 
position. 


Look Pleasant, Please! 


OOK pleasant, please!” the photo expert 
told me; for I had pulled a long and gloomy 
face; and then’'I let a wide, glad smile enfold 
me and hold my features in its warm embrace. 
“Look pleasant, please!’ My friends, we 
really ought to cut out these words and put 
them in a frame; long, long we’d search to find 
a better motto to guide and help us while we 
play the game. Look pleasant, please, when 
you have met reverses, when you beneath mis- 
fortune’s stroke are bent, when all your hopes 
seem riding round in hearses—a scowling brow 
won’t help you worth a cent. Look pleasant, 
please, when days are dark and dismal and all 
the world seems in a hopeless fix; the clouds 
won’t go because your grief’s abysmal, the sun 
won’t shine the sooner for your kicks. Look 
pleasant, please, when Grip—King of diseases, 
has filled your system with his microbes vile; I 
know it’s hard, but still, between your sneezes, 
you may be able to produce a smile. Look 
pleasant, please, whatever trouble galls you; a 
gloomy face won’t cure a single pain. Look 
pleasant, please, whatever ill befalls you, for 
gnashing teeth is weary work and vain. 

Look pleasant, please, and thus inspire your 
brothers to raise a smile and pass the same 
along; forget yourself and think a while of 
others, and do your stunt with gladsome whoop 
and song. Watt Mason. 


Just Mentioned a Fact 


ILLY, aged four, often called on his nearest 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown, who petted him a 
great deal, and usually gave him a couple of her 
nice cookies. And if she happened to forget to 
pass them out he sometimes reminded her of it. 
His father learned of this and chided him for 
begging, and told him he must not do so any 
more. Last year, just before Christmas, Billy 
came home with cooky crumbs in evidence. 
“Have you been begging cookies from Mrs. 
Brown again?” asked his father, rather sternly. 
“No!” said Billy. ‘I didn’t beg for any. 
I just said this house smells as if it was full of 
cookies, but what’s that to me?” 


Not Easily Stumped 


V JHEN the Reverend John McNeil was hold- 
/ ing revival services at Cardiff a young man 
one night, thinking to perplex the preacher, sent 
up anote to the platform with the request that the 
following question might be publicly answered: 
“Dear Mr. McNeil—If you are seeking to 
enlighten young men kindly tell me who was 
Cain’s wife.” 

Mr. McNeil read the note, and then, amid 
breathless silence, said: 

“T love young men—inquirers for truth espe- 
cially—and should like to give this young man 
a word of advice. It is this: Don’t lose your 
soul’ s salvation looking after other people’s 
Wives.’ 





Declined With Thanks 


| ag ecw had come to the president of a 
famous Eastern college that one of the 
students was drinking more than was good for 
him. Meeting the offender on the campus one 
morning the head of the university stopped him 
and said severely: 

“Young man, do you drink?”’ 

“‘Well—why’’—the student hesitated—‘“ not 
so early in the morning, thank you, Doctor.” 


Her Message 


to young man had been on his summer holi- 
day for a short time when one day the tele- 
graph messenger handed him this message: 


Come down as soon as you can. I am dying. 
KATE. 


Nearly a day later, after a long journey he 
arrived at her home, and was met on the piazza 
by Kate herself. 

‘““Why, what did you mean by sending me 
such a message?” 

“Oh,” she gurgled, “‘I wanted to say that I 
was dying to see you, but my ten words ran out 
and I had to stop.” 


What About the Bait? 


N OLD man was talking to a bachelor and 

asked him why he did not marry. He par- 

ried the question by telling about different young 

women he had known, finding some fault with 

each one. But it appeared that all of them had 
married. 

“You are in danger of getting left,” said the 
old man to him. “You had better hurry up 
before it is too late.’’ 

“Oh,” said the bachelor, “there are just as 
many good fish left i in the sea.’ 

“T know that,” replied the old man, “but the 
bait—isn’t there danger of the bait becoming 
stale?” 





He Knew by Experience 


MONG the members of a working gang on 

a certain railroad was an Irishman who 

claimed to bevery good at figures. The boss, think- 

ing that he would get ahead of Pat, said: ‘‘Say, 

Pat, how many shirts can you get out of ayard?”’ 

“That depinds,’”’ answered Pat, ‘‘on whose 
yard you get into.” 


Wanted to Oblige 


HEY were giving a big dinner, and the 

coachman had come in to help wait on the 
table. Several persons had suffered from his lack 
of experience, and in serving peas he approached 
a very deaf old lady and inquired: 

“Peas, mum?” 

No answer. 

“Peas, mum?” (Louder.) 

The old lady saw that some one was speaking 
to her, and she lifted her ear trumpet to the 
questioner. The coachman, seeing the large end 
of the trumpet directed toward him, thought: 

“Tt must be a new way o’ takin’ em, but I 
s’pose she likes ’em that way.” 

And down the trumpet went the peas. 


All in the Spelling 


COUNTRY newspaper editor once noticed 

in an exchange the proud announcement 
that “‘Gradyville has a girl who kneads. bread 
with her gloves on.” 

“That’s nothing,’ commented the editor. 
“We need bread with our gloves on and our 
gloves off. In fact if some of our subscribers 
don’t pay up pretty soon we’ll need bread without 
a thing on!” 





Wanted a Safe Custodian 


ITTLE WILLIAM one day approached his 

_s grandmother and inquired: 

“‘Can you crack nuts, Grandma?”’ 

“No, dear, I lost all my teeth years ago,” 
she replied. 

“‘Then, Grandma, please hold these for me,” 
he said, extending both hands full of walnuts. 
“T’m going after more.” 


A Painful Blunder 


HERE was a determined look in her eye as 
she marched into the optician’s shop. 
“T want a pair of glasses immediately,” she 
said. ‘‘ Good, strong ones.” 
“*Good, strong ones?” 
“Yes. I was out in the country yesterday and 
I made a very painful blunder.”’ 
“Indeed! Mistook a stranger for a friend?”’ 
““No; a bumblebee for a blackberry.” 


Not Very 


SO admire a man who, like your husband, 
always dresses so quietly,”’ said Mrs. Smith 

to Mrs. Jones. 
“Oh, no, he doesn’t,”’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ You 
ought to hear him when he loses a collar-button.”’ 


When Pants are Trousers 


TEACHER of English in an Eastern col- 
lege, who was the author of a rhetoric, once 
bought of the local clothier a pair of trousers. 
In a few days he received a bill 
To one pr. pants, $4.00. 
He made no answer and later received another 
bill. He then wrote: 
Dear Thompson: Say trousers, not pants. 
Thompson replied: 
Dear Prof.: Anything under six dollars is pants. 
It’s pants you bought, and pants you pay for. 
He paid. 


It All Depended 


JAT ROONEY, having been to the fair, was 

driving home when a great drowsiness over- 

came him and he lay down in the cart and went 
to sleep. 

The horse finding himself free to do as he 
wanted promptly kicked through the traces and 
ran away. 

When Pat awoke he found no horse. While 
he was pondering over the situation a stranger 
came up. 

‘Am I Pat Rooney or am I not?” asked Pat. 

**Qi’m shure I dunno,” answered the stranger. 

‘*Well,” said Pat, ‘‘if Oi’m Pat Rooney Oi’ve 
lost a horse, an’ if Oi’m not Oi’ve found a cart.” 


Pretty Thick Going 


LONDON merchant received a telephone 

message one morning from one of his clerks. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Smith,” said the clerk over 

the wire, “I cannot come down to the shop this 

morning on account of the fog; but the fact is 
that I have not yet arrived home yesterday.” 
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DRAWN BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


Little Mother Knew 


T THE close of his talk before a Sunday- 
school the Bishop invited questions. 

A tiny boy, with white, eager face, at once 
held up his hand. “Please, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ why 
was Adam never a baby?” 

The Bishop cogs: in doubt as to what 
answer to give, but a little girl, the eldest of 
several brothers and sisters, came promptly to 
his aid. 

“Please, sir,” she answered smartly, “‘there 
was nobody to nuss him.” 


Suggestive 


OW’S everything at your house?” asked 
Smith. , 
“Oh,” replied Brown, ‘‘she’s all right.” 





He Knew Where it Was 


GENTLEMAN who was continually losing 
his collar-button while dressing complained 
to his wife about it. With an ingenuity born of 
the use of hairpins she told him to hold his collar- 
button in his mouth and he wouldn’t lose it. 
This worked for several days, when One morning 
she was startled by an unusual commotion. 
““What’sthe matter?” askedthewife anxiously. 
“T’ve swallowed the collar-button,” said the 
man 
Well, ” responded his better half, “for once 
in your life you know where it is.’ 


A Partnership 
“WV Y FATHER and I know everything in the 


world,” said a small boy to his companion. 

‘* Allright,’ said the latter. ‘‘ Where’s Asia?” 

It was a stiff question, but the little fellow 

answered coolly: ‘‘That is one of the questions 
my father knows.” 


The Chauffeur to the Rescue 


\ HEN the young physician’s automobile 

reached the scene of the trolley accident 
there was nothing to do; all the victims had been 
so slightly hurt that they were able to walk 
home. The young doctor was keenly disap- 
pointed, but his chauffeur spoke up cheeringly: 

“‘Never mind, Doctor. I'll run down some 
business on the way home.” 


Birds of a Feather 


HE American in the first-class carriage of an 
English train insisted onsmoking. An angry 
Englishman protested, and when about to 
appeal to the guard the American got ahead of 
him with the remark: “ Guard, I think you will 
find that that gentleman is traveling with a 
third-class ticket on him.’’ 
It proved to be true, and the sputtering 
Britisher was put out. 
- A spectator of the incident asked the American 
how he knew about the ticket. 
“‘Well,” explained the composed stranger, “‘it 
was sticking out of his pocket and I noticed that 
it was the same color as mine.” 


Her Wedding Invitations 


T THE wedding reception the young man 
remarked: ‘Wasn’t it annoying the way 
that baby cried during the whole ceremony?” 
“Tt was simply dreadful,” replied the prim 
little maid of honor; “and ‘when I get married 
I’m going to have engraved right in the corner 
of the invitations: ‘No babies expected.’ ”’ 


Say the Last Line Rapidly 


HERE was a young fellow named Tate, 
Who dined with his girl at eight-eight. 

At this very late date, 

’T would be hard to relate, 

What Tate and his téte-a-téte ate téte-a-téte at 
eight-eight. 
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Carried Too Far : 


HE HAD an invariable way of asking the 
wrong question or making the wrong com- 
ment. So it was, when at a dinner party his 
neighbor, a lady, said to him: “I am a thorough 
believer, you know, Mr. Smith, that men’s 
clothes should match their hair; a black-haired 
man should wear black clothes, a brown-haired 
man should wear brown clothes. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“That may be,” bungled Jones, “but suppose 
a man is bald?’ 
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Love Against the World 
By Julian Hawthorne 


ys the wood is dark—is dark, my dear, 
And the dogs they bark and bark, my ‘dear, 
And you and I have surely lost our way; 
And the thunderstorm is growling, 
Like a great wild beast a-prowling, 
And we don’t know where to go or where to stay. 
But don’t you mind, my sweet! 
Though the world’s unkind, my sweet, 
One thing is left us still, don’t you see? 
The preciousest of all things— 
Of great things or of small things— 
And that’s my love for you, and yours for me! 


Had I diamonds and gold, my love, 
And castles great and old, my love, 
And ships all richly laden on the seas; 
Had I princely robes and trappings, 
Silken cushions for our nappings, 
And carriages to carry us at ease— 
Should I give all these to you, dear, 
But not give love’s kisses, too, dear, 
You'd prize them not a finger-snap, you see; 
For there’s nothing real or lasting, 
And feasting is but fasting, 
Without my love for you, and yours for me! 


Yes, ’tis surely dark just now, darling, 
And ’tis true I can’t tell how, darling, 

We'll find our way to safety through the night; 
But what's loss of paths or purses, 
Misadventures and reverses, 

When your little hand in mine turns dark to 

bright? 
But look yonder! Night is past, love! 
The sun—the sun at last, love! 

The sweet thrush sings his heart out in the tree. 
No other loss need bother 
Us, who haven’t lost each other— 

Nay, I love you more than ever, and you me! 


I Need Your Roses Now 
By Myra Goodwin Plantz 


DO not plead a broken heart, 
My life has much of bliss; 

And yet at times the hot tears start, 
Because of joys I miss. 

Oh, do not leave the tender things 
Unsaid till o’er my brow 

Death’s wing its warning shadow flings! 
I need your roses now. 


If I should take the journey far 
Your tears would fall like rain, 

And out beyond the evening star 
Your soul would call in vain. 

But walking closely by your side, 
How little you allow 

For human failings none can hide! 
I need your roses now. 


Ah, life would brighten everywhere 
If half the love were shown 
In tender, sympathizing care 
That gleams in costly stone. 
The honor you too late would give, 
Give now, I care not how— 
For you, and you alone, I live, 
And need your roses now. 


My Garden 
By Mary Anna Bodkin 


HERE isa garden in my heart where fragrant 
flowers bloom: 
White lilies for my prayers to God, Who warms 
and lights my gloom; 
Pale roses for my dreams of love, most lovely— 
but, alas! 
While yet the day is new they lie all shattered 
on the grass. 
Heartsease is Mother’s tenderness that comforts 
every pain; 
Sweet peas, my happy fancies, bright as sunshine 
in the rain; 
And dainty, perfumed violets fill all the air with 
praise 
Of countless little kindly deeds that cheer the 
long, dull days. 
The bordering forget-me-nots—they spread 
around each part— 
Are thoughts of friends and gladden all the 
garden i in my heart. 


Over ‘the hill a sleigh- bell’ Ss chime hotits faintly 
to My room; 

The world is white with winter—but my garden 
is in bloom. 


Then and Now 
By Strickland Gillilan 


HE thing that once disturbed me day by day 
Was having Baby leave his little play— 
In which I thought him thoroughly absorbed— 
And burst into my workroom, dewy-orbed, 
To sob out all the griefs that might befall 
Him in his sandpile by the garden wall. 


If wealth were mine what would I not give now, 
Since Time has far more deeply graved my brow, 
If still he had no care he might mot bring 
Here to my desk and tell me everything! 


eve That Poets Have Sung About Them 
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The Prayer of the Bride 
By Frank Crane 


GOD, Ihave come apart from the confusion. I want to still my soul awhile. 
I want to feel the eternal and the fixed and the everlasting in this time. 

God, make me a good wife. Make me a truth-seeing wife. 

I have heard of many shipwrecks; let our marriage sail safe. I have heard 
that two grow sometimes bitter and apart; let us never be separated in soul 
one from the other. I have heard that things small and great come between 
husband and wife; let us stand side by side till death do us part. I have heard 
that Love grows cold; O let the fire on our hearts’ hearthstone never die. 

God, make me a good woman, so that my husband shall always keep that 
reverence for me he now has. 

Make me a wise woman, that I may never sacrifice our mutual love upon 
the altar of any selfishness or opinion of mine. Make me wise to weigh values, 
and never slay the great things of life and love for the sake of any littleness. 

O God, keep us together. That most of all. Let me never lose his love. 
Let my own heart never grow cold. 

Keep my husband. Let him succeed in the things worth while. Give him 
courage. Never let that which in him now charms me fall from him. I want 
to love him always. Make him lovable. 

God, keep me just human and companionable. Let my beloved find in me 
a friendship as well as love. 

We shall have storms; let true love and wisdom carry us safely through. 
We shall have misunderstandings; let love so deep beneath them make them 
but surface ripples. 

No matter what may happen, O God, so dispose events that we may always 
be each the refuge and stay of the other. 

And if so be it that we live to old age let love still abide. 

I have chosen this man, O God. Make me faithful, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, so long as we both shall live. 

Amen, 
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\Go Plant a Tree | 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox ‘ 


H! WHAT a joy it is to plant a tree! 
And from the sallow earth to watch it rise, 
Lifting its emerald branches to the skies 
In silent adoration; and to see 
Its strengthand glory waxing with each spring. 
Yes, ’tis a goodly and a gladsome thing 
To plant a tree. 


Nature has many marvels; but a tree 
Seems more than marvelous; it is Divine. 
So generous, so tender, so benign. 

Not garrulous, like the rivers, and yet free 
In pleasant converse with the winds and birds. 
Oh, privilege beyond explaining words, 

To plant a tree! 


Rocks are majestic; but, unlike a tree, 
They stand aloof and silent. Inthe roar 
Of ocean billows breaking on the shore 
There sounds the voice of turmoil. But a tree 
Speaks ever of companionship and rest. 
Yea, of all righteous acts, this, this is best— 
To plant a tree. 


There is an oak—oh, how I love that tree!— 
Which has been thriving for a hundred years. 
Each day I send my blessing through the 

spheres 

For one who gave this triple boon to me 
Of growing beauty, singing birds and shade. 
Wouldst thou win laurels which shall never 

fade? 

Go plant a tree! 


Love’s Benediction 
By Katherine Fall Pettey 


WANDERED through the crowded streets 
one day, 
And watched the restless faces, one by one; 
And saw the well-clad women pass my way 
Like brilliant birds a-wing beneath the sun. 


A longing shone in men’s and women’s eyes— 
As though their hearts were seeking something 
sweet. 
And bodices concealed, mayhap, the sighs 
That struggled to the surge of eager feet. 


And then there came a couple old and gray, 

A man and woman—placid, sweet and slow; 
Oblivious they to noisy, seething way, 

And peaceful ’midst the crowd that hurried so. 


Her face was like some song that lives always 
In hearts aworn and needing its refrain. 

The tracings on her brow were like fine lace 
That long within sweet lavender has lain. 


His arm was clasping hers by right divine; 
Protectingly he held her to his side, 
Nor thought her quaint old bonnet aught but 
fine— 
An honored King, he held her satisfied. 


And thus, in tune to Love’s old sweetest song, 
Subdued became the pace of those anear; 
And peace descended on the surging throng, 
As though each soul had heard an answering 
prayer. 


The Baby Who Romped With Dad 
By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


H, LITTLE girl with the braids grown long, 
And the laughing lips and the heart of song, 
And the slim, cool hands, each night you wait 
As you always have by the arbored gate; 
But when your daddy turns in the street 
No more you scamper on dancing feet, 
With wind-blown curls and your arms out so— 
As on yesterday—ever so long ago! 


Nay, now you stand waiting him tall and straight 
And self-possessed, and you swing the gate 

To let him through, and you tippytoe 

For his kiss, then arm in his arm you go 

Up the garden walk where the red rose bends— 
Each rose in the garden and you are friends— 
And yousmile at the world and the world looks glad: 
But where is the baby who romped with Dad? 


Oh, where is the babe with her rush and shout, 
And her hair blown wild and her arms held out, 
With the little hurt where she slipped and fell, 
Which only the kiss of her dad made well? 

She stands wide-eyed with her lips apart, 

Her hands clasped over her fluttered heart, 
With her fluffy curls in a shining strand, 

And gazes into the Grown-up Land. 


And just last evening a tall youth stood 

By the gate with her, and the distant wood 
Shone green and gold in the setting, sun, 

And a bird in its shadowy deeps—just one— 
Trilled a low, sweet note to departing day; 

And she stood and watched when he turned away— 
Then she ran, arms wide, where her father smiled 
And clung to him like a little child. 


And he knew—and, knowing, hiseyes grew dim— 
How much of that loving was meant for him; 
And he stood that night by her snowy bed, 

As she slept, one arm ’neath her little head, 
Andhe thought long thoughts, and hisheart was sad 
For the little girl who had run to Dad 

With a happy shout on those far-off nights, 

For the kiss-healed bruises and pillow fights. 
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= the Washing of Colored Clothes 





“wash goods” are now called “fast’’ in color, every housewife, at 
some time or other, has had a sad experience in washing some particular garment. 


In other words, many so-called “fast” colors cannot stand ordinary washing methods, 
so it is safer to use special methods with all of them. 


To wash your colored clothes clean without having the colors run or fade, first of all 
you should bear in mind the things that cause the trouble; then adopt methods which eliminate 
or offset these things and, at the same time, have the necessary cleansing power. 


The things which harm colors are: 


3rd. Hard rubbing. 4th. Strong soaps. 


Ist. Boiling the clothes. 


2nd. Exposure to sunlight. 
5th. Water itself, in the case of very delicate colors. 


The effect of water can be offset, as you know, by setting the colors before washing. We 
give some good directions below. 


When you are sure that water itself will not harm the colors in a garment, the way to wash 


it thoroughly and safely is to use Ivory Soap as suggested in the following paragraphs. 
It contains no “free” (uncombined) alkali. 


is pure. 
will not harm. 


Ordinary Colored Clothes 


Fast Color —Here is a good way to 
washthe general run of colored clothes: 

Make a warm suds of Ivory Soap. 
Quickly wash, rinse and hang out to 
dry one garment at atime. If the wa- 
ter is colored by the goods take fresh 
water for the next garment. 

Never rub soap on the goods; nor 
the goods on the washboard — except 
wristbands, neckbands and the edges 
of hems if badly soiled. 

When dry, turn garment wrong side 
out and starch in thin starch. Shake 
into shape and hang in shade. 

When dry, dampen and roll up gar- 
ment a short time before ironing. 

Whenever possible, iron muslins, 
prints and ginghams on the wrong side. 


When the Color is Not Fast—If you are 
not sure that a garment will hold its 
color, wash a sample of the material 


and dry it. If the color suffers, set it 
before washing by soaking for a half 
hour ina solution made by dissolving in 
water, salt, white vinegar, or alum, one 
level tablespoonful to a gallon. 


Another way to hold the color with- 
out setting it is to wash as follows: 
Shave a small cake of Ivory Soap in a 
pint of water. Adda large tablespoon- 
ful of salt. Boil slowly a half hour. 
When cold, it will be like jelly. 


Wash the garment in cold water using 
this jelly freely. If badly soiled, wet 
the garment, rub with the jelly and lay 
aside for a few minutes before washing. 
Rinse thoroughly and dry inthe shade. 


Delicate-Hued Muslins, Cambrics, 
Prints, Etc. 


Soak for ten minutes in salt water, 
a half cupful of common salt to two 
gallons of cold water. Wring out and 
wash quickly in Ivory Soap suds. 


TO SET COLORS 


Black and White Mixtures and Grey—Before washing, soak for an hour 
in salt water, a tablespoonful of salt to a quart of water. 


Green—Soak for ten minutes in a solution of alum, one ounce to a 


gallon of water. 


Light Yellow, Light Blue, Pink and Red— Add one tablespoonful of 


salt to every quart of rinse water. 


Lavender, Purple and Heliotrope — Use vinegar in rinse water, one 
The vinegar will restore sun-faded 


tablespoonful to every quart. 
lilac and lavender. 


Blue—Soak for several hours (over night if possible) in solution of 
sugar of lead, one ounce to a gallon of water. 








At first washing, dry colored ginghams and wash goods before 
starching. 


Ivory Soap 


It will not harm anything that water itself 


he Prctirr$antle bbe 


Rinse in blueing water. Starch in boiled 
starch. Hang in shade. Wash only 
one thing at a time. 


Lawns, Organdies, Batistes, Etc. 
Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap 
suds with salt in suds. Rinse twice in 
hard water with some salt added. 
Make smooth, thin starch and put this 
in last rinse water with a pinch of 
powdered alum. 


Silk Muslins 


Wash with tepid water and Ivory Soap. 
Rinse. Blue if necessary. Use thin, cool 
starch and hang indoors in dark place. 


Brown Linens 


Pour boiling water over a quarter pound 
of cheap coffee. Strain through cheese- 
cloth into two tubs, one for washing, the 
other for rinsing. Wash with Ivory 
Soap. Rinse and hang in shade to dry. 
Iron first on wrong side and then on 
the right. Do not use blueing. 


HINTS 


If a garment dries unevenly, roll it upin an old sheet with the sheet 
between each turn. 


Mixed plaids should be washed a piece at a time. 


Do not use blueing with pink dresses. 
waters, 


Dainty lawns, etc., to have body, must be sesiabiiad from the line as 


soon as dry or the wind will make them limp. 








Never let the sun shine on a wet, colored fabric or let it lie in 
folds. 


Run them through two clear & 





Black Goods—Cotton or Silk 


Dissolve in a pint of soft water a small 
cake of Ivory Soap shaved fine. Add 


Y oz. ether 
Y2 oz. glycerine 


Y, oz. spirits of wine 
1% oz. ammonia 


Put in a bottle and cork tightly. 
When needed, shake well. Adda tea- 
cupful of above cream to two gallons of 
water. Use plenty of Ivory Soap and 
wash the same as other goods. Rinse 
well in clear water. Iron silk goods 
on the wrong side, while wet. Dry cot- 
ton goods, then dampen same as other 
clothes. 


Towels with Colored Borders 


Do not let them become badly soiled. 
Rub gently with Ivory Soap. Rinse in 
warm water and then in cold water. 
The colors will not fade or run if done 
quickly and without 
soaking or boiling. 
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GREAT many women write to this magazine urging us to take up 
the question of food adulterations, of false weights and short measures, 
of cotton masquerading as wool, of the high prices of living. They 
cry out with one voice: “‘Won’t you help us?” But suppose we answer 


fos question, Yankeelike, with another question: ‘Who is really directly 
responsible for these adulterations, false weights, frauds and the prevailing | 


high prices?” 





LET ME PUT A DIRECT if uncomfortable question to 
women: If the American woman were honestly and fully 
right on her job would these things be? How many women 
running a house today know whether the food they are 
buying is pure or impure? How many women know, when 
they are purchasing supplies, whether they are getting full 
measure or short weight? How many women know whether 
they are buying a piece of wool when they ask and pay for 
Could the dealers of foodstuffs have had their own way in fixing 
prices if women had known the producing cost and market value of these 
necessities? It is all very well for women to cry out against these frauds and 
impositions, but the question is forced upon one: Who is really responsible? 
Suppose man had given as little serious attention to his job as a producer as 
woman has given to her job as a consumer, where would business be today? 
Do women clearly realize that if they were really on their jobs today, as 
men are on theirs, they would not allow a short-weight pound of butter, 
a yard of “ wool”’ that is part cotton, a can of adulterated tomatoes, to come 
into their homes any more than men allow the equivalent frauds to come 
into the receiving-rooms of their business houses? 





Is Woman 
on Her Job? 








/ 


THE BALD TRUTH OF THE MATTER IS THIS: That the 
| American woman has hot been on the job. If she had been 
no one of these things could have come about. We stand 
a appalled today before the great economic questions that 
The Plain confront us: questions that are becoming more and more 

serious with each passing day, until even the most conser- 
Truth | vative are staggered by the outlook. But when all is said 
oa and done, when these tremendous questions are stripped to 
their nakedness, we find each and all centered in the home where woman 
stands as selector, buyer and manager. And, if the truth be told, she hasn’t 
rightly selected, bought or managed. It isn’t all her fault, for she hasn’t been 
taught. But there is no sense in turning aside from the fact as it stands. 
It is all very well to be kindly, considerate and chivalrous to women, but it 
is a mistaken kindness to them and to society that leads us to close our 
eyes to actual causes, and to encourage the present persistent misconception 
that surrounds these tremendous economic problems. 

Be it_said for women that they are awakening to the truth: they are 
beginning to realize what is the matter and who have actually brought 
about present conditions. But a more thorough realization of the serious- 
ness of the situation must come before there will be a material change for 
the better. More women have got to get it through their heads that 
running a home is just as much of a serious job for a woman as running 
a business is a serious job fora man. ‘That to run a home as it should be 
run is as big a job as a woman can find: that it calls for all the education 
and knowledge that she can acquire: that as selector, buyer, manager and 
educator she is today the most potent force in every economic problem that 
exists, and that above all she ought to get on the job and stay on it: not 
dumbly: not every minute of her waking hours: not as a drudge: but with 
the same seriousness, the same comprehension, the same realization of the 
importance of the job, and that it is Zev job, and that no other is comparable 
to it, just as a man feels that his work is his job. 











WE ARE LEARNING FAST TO LIVE and play outdoors. 
Now one step farther: let us learn to sleep outdoors. Many 
do, but more should. Particularly the children. No matter 
how or where you are situated: find some place where you 
can try the wonderful experiment: on a porch, in a tent, 
on a roof, even on a fire-escape. Wonders are in store for 
the experimenter who has never tried it: wonders of the 
clearer mind, the brighter eye, the happier spirit, the keener 
health. If the sun wakes you earlier forget not that six 
hours’ sleep in the open is equal to eight hours’ inside. And June is the 


month of all months to begin a practice filled with the joy that is born of 
fresh senses and clean lungs. 

















| ITISAN OLD, OLD SToRY that the girl reads in the petals 
| of the rose: the same old, old story that she reads later in 
| the face of her baby. But the miracle of creation is ever 
| new, whether it is the rose that blooms in the June garden 





In This 


or the little pink face wreathed in smiles that blossoms in 
the arms of transfigured womanhood. These are the two 

Month | . ‘ 
| miracles of creation, above all others, that women have laid 








of Roses | close to their hearts. The girl feeds her soul on the 


pera ~~! rose: the mother on her baby. We say that the day of 
miracles is over, but what shall we call these two roses: the one that blooms 
in the garden of man, the other that blooms in the Garden of God? 








—_— WE ARE ONLY BEGINNING TO LEARN, we busy Americans, 

=/ what to do with holidays. Most elders are apt to think of 
the summer holidays as playtimes for the young. We say 
of them: “Qh, I’m too old for holidays!” But are we? 
For whom, pray, were holidays really intended? As a 
_ matter of fact holidays are exactly for those who brush them 
away, for the satisfaction of the grown-ups: and the more 
grown up we are, the longer the pull, the harder the expe- 
riences—the less opportunity for the usual share of the 
true fun of life—so much the more are we in need of them. ‘The holidays 
were essentially intended fof those of us who are weary and heavy-laden 
and need rest. They are for the sake of inspiration, of refreshment, of new 
courage. It is right that we should think of the holidays as for the children, 
but we should not overlook the fact that the elder often needs the holiday 
far more than does the child. The holidays, with the average American, 
have thus far been like the pebbles which the boys in South Africa used 
for jackstones: one day they were discovered to be diamonds. 





| Pebbles 
That Were 
Diamonds } 

















HERE IS A SURE TEST OF A MAN, as far as his bigness or 
smallness is concerned: If he says, “I haven’t time to take 
| a vacation,” it is safe guessing every time that he isn’t the 
| big man that he thinks he is or that he seems to be. 
| Every man who is worth his salt, who thinks at all, or who 
| 





The Sure | : ; : 
| "Test of | has anything to think with, knows that it doesn’t pay to 
| | work all the time. ‘The more engrossing his affairs, the 
, a Big Man | 


larger his interests, the more he realizes the need of a time 
of “cutting off’: to change the mental currents and refresh 
Large interests are never built up by the man who keeps too 
close to the grindstone. The man who has the making of a big man in him 
realizes that one of the greatest of all lessons to learn in business is when 
to let go and take a rest. The small man is he who works all the time and 
accomplishes little, although he thinks he accomplishes much. The big man 
tempers his business with fun. It is invariably the man of small mind who 
cannot find time to. let fun enter into it. The really good worker is always 
the man who is also a good player. 


| ‘THE GROWING PRACTICE OF CALLING PEOPLE UP on the 
telephone at mealtime because we are then surest of finding 
them at home is one upon which every sane person should 
put his or her foot. I have never been able to understand 





The why telephone companies cannot, as they claim, allow their 
| Teleph operators to recognize and record a filed prohibition that 
Boden: piesa calls shall not be transmitted during certain hours if the 


customer so requests. With an apparent desire to make 
of the telephone a convenience and not a nuisance, the 
telephone companies should in some way institute a service that will insure 
this protection to their customers where it is desired. But where this rule 
is not possible then we should ourselves, either by notifying our friends or 
by instructions to our servants or by the simple device of tying the 
persistent little bell, see to it that the telephone is not allowed to interrupt 
the meal. The telephone ought not to be permitted as a dinner guest: it 
has no place on the table or near it. It is discourteous to our guest, unfair 
to those at the table, to hold a one-sided conversation, and, above all, unwise 
for ourselves. Life is sufficiently electrified as it is: there should be times 
when we give ourselves absolutely over to those nearest and dearest to us, 
and when the advantages of civilization should be kept out of our lives. 
Any outside interest or contrivance, no matter how good in its place and at 
the proper time, that is allowed to disrupt the intimacy and sociability of 
the family meal is a distinct menace. And that is what the telephone has 
become at mealtime. 


| | 
| at Mealtime 


| 
jj 
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A VERY SUCCESSFUL MOTHER of several children was 
asked not long ago what was her first step in the training 
of each child. Her answer was illuminating: “My first 
step was to teach my child that there are very definite limits 
to his privileges, and that to exceed them will be fatal to 
his happiness. That arrested his attention at once, and 
commanded respect for me. I always explained to him why 
I asked him to do anything. If I refused I gave a reason— 

always. I never allowed the slightest request of mine to 
go disregarded. I never ordered: I never commanded: I always asked, 
requested; and always got the same result, of course. The first noticeable 
result was that, as little as he was, my child always looked at me when I 
spoke to him. That may seem like a small matter, but it is not. It is the 
beginning of a respect for Mother that is so desirable and so very rare today. 
It is also the greatest aid in securing obedience. To address one’s instruction 
to the back of a child’s head is an injustice to the child. One cannot be sure 
whether he understands or not. If he does not, to punish is unjust. If he 
does, to fail to punish amounts to a lesson in disobedience and disrespect. 
I always spoke his name in a distinct and positive way: I never raised my 
voice. I put firmness in it. I was always fair: listened to his little side of 
a matter, or, before he could explain, tried to project myself into his point 
of view. He knew I was fair, and so he was never afraid of me. I never 
expected him to remember from one day to the next: I was content with 
the lesson of the moment that he must heed and obey. The next day the 
same instruction was repeated, and after a few repetitions that particular 
point sank in. So with each point. That was my first step with each child, 
the girls as well as the boys; and in the case of all six I do not believe I 
could count a hundred cases of disobedience. And in every other case that 
this plan has been tried it has succeeded.” 





A Successful 
Mother’s 
First Step 














IT WOULD SEEM SOMETIMES AS IF THE WORLD prefers 
toremain unhappy. Some one comes along and puts forth 
an idea to end suffering or unhappiness, and at once the 
objection is advanced: ‘Oh, that’s Utopian,” or, “‘ He’s a 











Wanted: dreamer.” Another comes along and puts some spot of 

beauty in the landscape disassociated from his own personal 
— property, and every one looks blankly and says: ‘‘ Why does 
and oan he do it?” or, “He must have money to throw away.” 


a 


Discouragement, criticism, indifference, seems the portion 
of the man or woman who seeks to make beautiful that which is ugly, until 
it appears as if the people preferred that the face of America should remain 
unbeautiful. The dreamer becomes a man to be pitied instead of listened 
to; the woman who wants to plant a tree on the avenue, a vine on the 
schoolhouse or a shrub on the square is “queer,” and the wonder is 
expressed : ‘‘ What is she up to?” Curious how little imagination we have 
to recognize things for our good when they are suggested or planned. 
Truly do we Americans need ears with which to hear and eyes with which 
to see, and the spirit which encourages the good and the beautiful 
wherever and howsoever it is suggested. 


| WHAT WE LOSE SIGHT OF TOO OFTEN, when we do not 

live up to the best that is within us, is that our faces are 
| open diaries in which any one may read the record of how 
| we spend our days, what we think, the sort of people we 








| where | are. When we say of a man that “he has a fine face,” or 
.__ || Of a woman that “she has a beautiful face,” we speak of 
saline | the life back of the face. What is a surer indication of this 

| Registers than when we see a child draw away after a first glimpse 





=== of a person? What is often so truly condemnatory as the 
instinctive sien of a child: “I don’t like her face, Mamma”? Not always 
true, perhaps: not in every instance is the child right; but how very often 
is it unerring! If we waste the precious passing years in chasing butterflies 
of flitting pleasure: if we habitually give way to morose imaginings and 
jealous suspicions: if we grow hard and narrow because of disappointments 
or through self-indulgence, it is registered where even the child who draws 
away from us reads it. The mind that generally thinks “good thoughts, 
true thoughts, thoughts fit to treasure up” looks out upon the world through 
kindly eyes and fair and pleasant features. The face of an evil man or 
woman wears a malignant, saturnine aspect that gives the world a warning 
of the inner nature. The eyes are more eloquent than the tongue in telling 
others what we are. We never hide from discerning eyes as much as we 
sometimes think we do. Our faces invariably tell our stories. 


IT IS SUPPOSED BY MOST PEOPLE that concentration is a gift 
of the gods, and that he who possesses it is one of Fortune’s 
favorites. In reality, however, concentration is neither more 
nor less than a habit—the habit of paying attention; and 





A Gift the lack of concentration is merely the habit of not paying 
| Not of attention. Every day of his life, after he understands the 

aids spoken language, each child is drilled in one or the other 
| the Gods 








k of these habits; and the habit—which is the gift of the 

arenes mother, not of the gods—is usually firmly fixed by the time 
he is three or four years old. The child who up to the age of six has paid 
attention to what his mother says will pay attention to what his teacher 
says. The child who up to the age of six has never paid respectful attention 
to what anybody says will not pay attention to what his teacher says. Why 
should he? How could he? Inattention has been his daily habit for years; 
every time his mother has spoken to him she has riveted the habit more 
firmly in place until she herself honestly believes that it is an inborn trait. 
No educational opportunities that we may provide for the older child can 
ever possibly atone for so bad a habit forced upon him in his helpless 
babyhood. But the habit of attention, which any mother can give by taking 


thought, will go far to atone for the lack of educational opportunities that 
are unattainable. 








MEN HAVE GONE OUT INTO THE WORLD, and, as its 
workers, they have created property, and then they have 
legislated to protect the property that they have built up. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose, by the same token, that women, 





The Signal 








as the creators of life, would legislate, where the opportunity 
Patria ot has been theirs, to protect life? But that is precisely what 
they have not done, and in that one truth lies, thus far, the 
Woman signal failure of woman suffrage. Take the statute books 
Suffrage of Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, where women have 





_ voted respectively from fifteen to forty-two years, and it is 
amazing how few laws have been put upon those books for the protection of 
life. There are some, it is true, but it is also true that the best and largest 
number of laws for the protection of life do not exist in those States, but in 
those other States where women do not vote. It is idle to say, in rebuttal of 
this fact, that woman suffrage has not existed long enough in those States 
for the enactment of such laws. As the sex that knows what it means to give 
life, its first expression, one would think, where given the ballot, would be 
for the protection of life. It should be instinctive, just as it is instinctive 
for men first to legislate for the protection of property wherever they are 
given the chance. But where on the books of the woman-suffrage States 
are those measures that should be there as protection thrown around the 
child, the growing girl, the young woman, the mother and the aged woman? 
Where are the laws that would seek to retard or prevent the growth of those 
destructive agencies aimed directly at the female sex: the saloon, the social 
evil, venereal diseases, easy marriage and easier divorce? 

If women had shown, wherever they had been given the ballot, that they 
used it first and effectively for the greater protection and preservation of 
life, can any one imagine a man who would not work his hardest to see that 
the ballot for woman should be made universal? Men would then at once 
recognize a new and vital viewpoint, a viewpoint of which they are incapable 
now. But it is exactly that viewpoint, at once so naturally expected of the 
sex, that woman has not shown where the ballot has been given her. It is at 
once an amazing and bewildering fact, judged on any ground, but in the fact 
lies the reason why, in the minds of many men—and women—woman suffrage 
has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 


Wuy Do WE ASK FOLKS TO TAKE DINNER with us? It is 
| because we want our friends to be inour home: to come close 
| tous: to breathe good fellowship: tocement friendship. It 
| is atime of companionship: of good cheer, which means 





| Why the bringing out of our best selves. And our best selves 
Not be certainly means our truest selves: our natural selves. If that 
i _ be true, and surely no one can question it, why in the name 
Natural ? | 


of common-sense do we strike the impersonal, cold and 
———————====——! formal note in our invitations and say: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Sete hiehinii Smith request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. John Rogers’s 
company at dinner,” etc.? If ever an occasion is a personal affair it is adinner, 
and to bid us to a personal affair we strike the impersonal note. Why this 
affectation? For affectation it is, pure and simple! We may call it form, 
etiquette, custom, or whatever we choose, but why strike the unnecessary and 
unnatural chord when it is just as easy, far simpler, and certainly far saner 
and more natural, to write a cordial, personal note and invite a friend to our 
table? Let us be natural and keep ourselves natural; leaving form for formal 
affairs, but keeping the warm personal note for personal affairs, which they 
certainly are when we ask our friends to our table. 





ANYBODY CAN GIVE: FEW ONLY CAN RECEIVE. To 
receive a favor gracefully: that is the supreme test of the 
gentleman or the gentlewoman. ‘The reason of this is that 
accepting a favor in the right way calls for the rarest and 
To Receive | ‘ast flower of good breeding: humility. Weare born proud, 
self-seeking and sensitive: we share these traits with the 
brutes. The task of culture is to change these attributes 
into humility, service and self-effacement. 

We exalt the man whose aim is to help people, to do 
oeiaaitens for somebody. But the very finest quality of service consists in 
allowing others to do something for us. 

To make a child feel that you need him; a friend, that he is indispen- 
sable; a wife, that she is leaned upon; a husband, that life is not worth while 
without him; the poor, that they have power to serve; the rich, that their 
personality means more to you than their money; the learned, that they teach 
you; and the ignorant, that they inspire you: this is the subtlest and 
highest form of spiritual service. It is the surest hallmark of the gentleman 
or the gentlewoman. 





a Favor 
| Gracefully | 
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IT 1s DIFFICULT AT TIMES TO KNOW whether to laugh 
or to tremble as we compare the training of boys and girls. 
The boy is no sooner put into trousers than his father begins 
= to say: ‘Son, what are you going to do?” 

The And again: “Son, what are you going to do?” 











r ine 6S , , } 99 
Pilerenee And yet again 4 Son, what are you going to do? 
Bet So at last, having heard all his life long that he was 
T: ‘ip si expected to do something, the boy decides that after all it 
hem 


i is probably true, and he seeks a job. 
- _a Now comes the girl. Nosooner is she in short skirts than 
her proud mother begins to ask: “‘ Daughter, what are you going to wear?” 

And yet again: ‘“‘ Daughter, what are you going to wear?” 

So at last, having heard all her life that her first duty is to wear, the 
girl decides that after all it must be true, and immediately repairs to the 
dressmaker’s. 

Thus our sons “do” and our daughters “wear.” But this stubborn fact 
remains—it is from our daughters that our grandchildren are born, as it is 
by our daughters that our grandchildren are reared and taught. And 
neither yesterday nor yet tomorrow do men gather grapes of thorns. 
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“*Oh, Mother!’ Sobbed Margaret. 
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ome: By Kathleen 


‘Do You Want Me to Go—Shall I Go? I’ve Always Been So Happy Here’ ” 
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AUTHOR OF “THE LAST CAROLAN,” “THE MEASURE OF MARGARET COPPERED,” ETC. 


an ELL, we couldn’t have much worse 

4| weather than this for the last week of 
sc hool, could we?’’ Mz argaret Paget said 
in discourageme nt. She stood at.one 
of the school windows, her hands thrust 
deep in her coat pockets for warmth, 
her eyes following the whirling course 
of the storm that howled outside. 














ee Margaret had taught i in this school- 
room for orn i. years now, ever since her seventeenth 
birthday, and she knew every feature of the big bare room 
by heart, and every detail of the length of Weston’s 
principal street that the high, uncurtained windows com- 
manded; and she was tired of it all, with an utter and 
hopeless weariness. Tired of the bells, and the whispering, 
and the shuffling feet, of the books that smelled of pencil 
dust and ink and little dusty fingers. 

There were no little girls in the schoolroom now. They 
were for the most part downstairs in the big playroom, 
discussing cold lunches, and planning, presumably, the joys of 
the closely approaching holidays. One or two windows had 
been partially opened to air the room in their absence, and 
Margaret’s only companion was another teacher, Emily 
Porter, a cheerful little widow, whose plain, rosy face was in 
marked contrast to the younger woman's unusual beauty. 

Mrs. Porter loved Margaret and admired her very much, 
but she herself loved teaching. She could not understand 
why Margaret wanted anything better. Sometimes, looking 
admiringly at her associate’s crown of tawny braids, at the 
dark eyes and the exquisite lines of mouth and forehead, Mrs. 
Porter would find herself sympathetic with the girl’s vague 
discontent and longings, to the extent of se Be aah that some 
larger social circle than that of Weston might havea chance to 
appreciate Margaret Paget’s beauty. But, after all, sensible 
little Mrs. Porter would say to herself, Weston was a ‘‘nice’’ 
town, only four hours from New York, absolutely up-to-date; 
and Weston’s best people were all “nice,” and the Paget girls 
were very popular, and “ went everywhere’’—young people 
were just discontented and exacting, that was all! 





HE came to Margaret’s side now, buttoned snugly into 
her own stormcoat, and they looked out at the rain 
together. 

“Shame this is the worst yet!” Mrs. Porter said. 
aren’t going home to lunc heon in all this, Margaret?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Margaret said despondently. ‘I’m 
so dead that I’d make a cup of tea here if I didn’t think 
Mother would worry and send Julie over with lunch.”’ 

“T brought some bread and butter—but not much. I 
hoped it would hold up,’ Mrs. Porter said dubiously. 
‘*There’s tea and some of those bouillon cubes and some 
crackers left. But you're so tired, I don’t know but what 
you Ought to havea hearty luncheon.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not hungry.’’ Margaret dropped into a desk, 
put her elbows onit and pushed her hair off her forehead. 
The other woman saw a tear slip by the lowered, long lashes. 

“You're exhausted, aren't you, Margaret?” she said 
suddenly. 

The little tenderness was too much. Margaret's lip shook. 

“Dead!” she said unsteadily. Presently she added, with 
an effort at cheerfulness: “I’m just cross, I guess, Emily; 
don’t mind me. I’m tired out with examinations, and’’ — 





“a You 


her eyes filled again—‘'I’m sick of wet,cold weather and rain 
she added childishly. 


and snow,” “Our house is full of 
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AN EXPLANATION: For the first time in its history 
THE LapDIEs’ Home JOURNAL presents a story that 
has already been printed, first as a magazine story 
in “The American Magazine,’’ and then as a book 
by The Macmillan Company. This procedure is 
unusual, so likewise is the story. The Editors regard 
this novelette by Mrs. Norris as being one of the 
strongest stories of its kind that has been written of 
late years, and as such they are anxious that it 
should be read and enjoyed by thousands of readers 
of this magazine in whose hands the book, of which 
this presentation isan abridged form, may never fall. 
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muddy rubbers and wet clothes! Other people go places and 
do pleasant things,’’ said Margaret, her breast rising and 
falling stormily; ‘but nothing ever happens to us except 
broken arms, and bills, and boilers bursting, and chicken- 
pox. It’s drudge, drudge, drudge, from morning until night !”’ 

With a sudden little gesture of abandonment she found a 
handkerchief in her belt, and pressed it, still folded, against 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Porter watched her solic itously, but silently. 

“Don’t mind my growling,’’ Margaret presently continued 
a little shamefacedly. ‘‘I don’t do it very often. But I 
look about at other people, and then realize how my mother’s 
slaved for twenty years and how my father’s been tied down; 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that, while there may have 
been a time when a woman could keep a house, tend a garden, 
sew and spin, and raise twelve naes, things are different 
now; life is more complicated. You owe your husband some- 
thing, you owe yourself something. I want to get on, to 
study and travel, to be a companion to my husband. | 
don’ t want to be a mere upper servant. 

“No, of course not,’’ assented Mrs. Porter vagucly, 
soothingly. 

“Well, if we are going to stay here [’ll light the stove,’ 
Margaret said after a pause. ‘‘B-r-r-r! this room gets pi 
w it h the windows open. 

“T guess—I’ll stay,” Mrs. Porter said uncertainly, follow- 
ing her to the big c loset off the schoolroom, where a little 
gas stove and a small china closet occupied one wide shelf. 


Ba ‘at this point a small girl of eleven, with a brilliant, 

tawny head and a wide and toothless smile, opened the 
door cautiously and said, blinking rapidly with excitement: 
‘““Mark, Mother theth pleath may thee come in?”’ 

This was Rebecca, one of Margaret's five younger brothers 
and sisters, and a pupil of the school herself. 

Margaret smiled at the eager little face. 

‘Hello, darling! Is Mother here? Certainly she can! I 
believe,’’ she said, turning, suddenly radiant, to Mrs. Porter, 
“T’ll just bet you she’s brought us some luncheon!”’ 

‘““Thée brought uth our luncheth—eggth and thpith 
caketh and everything!’’ exulted Rebecca, vanishing; and 
a moment later Mrs. Paget appeared. 

She was a tall woman, slender but large of build, and 
showing, under a shabby raincoat and well pinned-up skirt, 
the gracious, generous lines of shoulders and hips, the deep- 
bosomed, erect figure that is rarely seen except in old 
(Page 7) 


daguerreotypes, or the ideal of some artist two generations 
ago. The storm today had blownan unusual color into her 
thin cheeks; her bright, deep eyes were like Margaret's, but 
the hair that once had shown an equally golden luster was 
dull and smooth now, and touched with gray. She came in 
smiling, anda little breathless. 

‘Mother, you didn’t come out in all this rain just to bring 
us our luncheons!’” Margaret protested, kissing the cold, 
fresh face. 

“Well, look at the luncheon you silly girls were going to 
eat !’’ Mrs. Paget protested in turn. 

“Oh, you are an angel!” cried Margaret, as her mother 
opened a shabby suitcase and took from it a large jar of hot, 
rich soup, a little blue bowl of stuffed eggs, half a fragrant 
whole-wheat loaf in a white napkin, a little glass full of sweet 
butter, and some of the spice cakes to which Rebecca had 
already enthusiastically alluded. 

‘There !”’ said she, pleased with their delight. “ Now 
take your time; you’ve got three-quarters of an hour. Julie 
deviled the eggs, and the sweet-butter man happened to 
come just as | was starting. ds 

‘Delicious! You’ve saved our lives,” Margaret said, 
busy with cups and spoons. ‘‘You’ll stay, Mother?’’ she 
broke off suddenly, as Mrs. Paget closed the suitcase. 

‘I can’t, dear. I must go back to the children,” her 
mother said. 

And in afew minutes she had gone on her way again. 


RS. PAGET was a simple woman, so absorbed in the 

hourly problems attendant upon the housing and feeding 
of her husband and family that her own personal ambitions, 
if she had any, were quite lost sight of, and the actual out- 
lines of her character were forgotten by every one, herself 
included. If her busy day marched successfully to night- 
fall; if darkness found her husband reading in his big chair, 
the younger children sprawled safe and asleep in the shabby 
nursery, the older ones contented with books or games, the 
clothes sprinkled, the bread set, the kitchen dark and clean, 
Mrs. Paget asked no more of life. She would sit, her over- 
flowing workbasket beside her, looking from one absorbed 
face to another, thinking perhaps of Julie’s new school dress, 
of Ted’s impending siege with the dentist, or of the old bureau 
up in the attic that might be mended for Bruce’s room. 
“Thank God we have all warm beds,” she would say when 
they all went upstairs, yawning and chilly. 

She had married, at twenty, the man she loved, and had 
found him better than her dreams in many ways, and per- 
haps disappointing in some few others—but ‘‘the best man 
in the world”’ for all that. That for more than twenty years 
he had been satisfied to stand for nine hours daily behind 
one dingy desk, and to carry home to her his unopened salary 
envelope twice a month, she found only admirable. Daddy 
was “‘steady,”’ he was ‘‘so gentle with the children,” he was 
“the easiest man in the world to cook for.’’ She never 
analyzed his character, much less criticised him. Good and 
bad, he was taken for granted; she was much more lenient 
to him than to any of the children. She welcomed the fast- 
coming babies as gifts from God, marveled over their tiny 
perfectness, dreamed over the soft, relaxed little forms with 
a heart almost too full for prayer. She was, ina word, old- 
fashioned, hopelessly out of the modern current of thoughts 
and events. 

Thinking perhaps a little resentfully of all these things 
Margaret went back to her hot luncheon. One o'clock found 
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her at her desk, refreshed in spirit by her little outburst, 
and much fortified in body. The room was well aired, and 
a reénforced fire roared in the little stove. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a droning spelling lesson, there 
was a jarring interruption. From the world outside came a 
child’s shrill screaming, which was instaritly drowned in a 
chorus of frightened voices, and in the schoolroom below her 
own Margaret heard a thundering rush of feet and answer- 
ing screams. With a suffocating terror at her heart she ran 
to the window, followed by every child in the room. 

The rain had stopped now, and the sky showed a pale, 
cold, yellow light low in the west. At the schoolhouse gate 
an immense limousine car had come to a stop. The driver, 
his face alone visible between a great leather coat and 
visored leather cap, was talking unheard above the din. A 
tall woman, completely enveloped in sealskins, had evidently 
jumped from the limousine, and now held in her arms what 
made Margaret’s heart turn sick and cold: the limp figure 
of a small girl. 

About these central figures there surged the terrified, cry- 
ing small children of the just-dismissed primer class, and, in 
the half moment that Margaret watched, Mrs. Porter, white 
and shaking, and another teacher, Ethel Elliot, an always 
excitable girl, who was now sobbing and chattering hysteric- 
ally, ran out from the school, each followed by her own class 
of crowding and excited boys and girls. 


ITH one horrified exclamation Margaret ran down- 

stairs and out to the gate, and with astonishing ease, 
for the children gladly recognized authority, pushed through 
the group to the motor-car. 

“Stop screaming—stop that shouting at once—keep still, 
every one of you!” she said angrily, shaking various 
shoulders as she went, with such good effect that the voice 
of the woman in sealskins could be heard by the time 
Margaret: reached her. 

‘“T don’t think she’s badly hurt,”’ said this woman nerv- 
ously and eagerly. ‘‘Do quiet them, can’t you?”’ she said, 
with a sort of apprehensive impatience. ‘‘Can’t we take her 
somewhere and get a doctor? Can’t we get out of this?”’ 

Margaret took the child in her own arms. The small girl 
roared afresh, but to Margaret’s unspeakable relief she 
twisted about and locked her arms tightly about the loved 
teacher’s neck. The other woman watched them anxiously. 

“T don’t think she’s much hurt,’’ Margaret said quietly, 
over the agitated little head; ‘‘we’ll take her in. Now look 
here, children,’’ she added loudly to the assembled pupils 
of the Weston Grammar School, whom mere curiosity had 
somewhat quieted, ‘‘I want every one of you children to go 
back to your schoolrooms; do you understand? Dorothy 
has had a bad scare, but she’s got no bones broken, and we’re 
going to have a doctor see that she’s all right. I want you to 
see how quiet you can be. Mrs. Porter, may my class go 
into your room a little while?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Porter, eager to codperate, and 
much relieved to have her share of the episode take this 
form. ‘Form lines, children,’’ she added calmly. 

“Ted,” said Margaret to her own small brother, who was 
one of Mrs. Porter’s pupils, and who had edged closer to her 
than any boy unprivileged by relationship dared, ‘will you 
go down the street and ask old Doctor Potts to come here? 
And then go tell Dorothy’s mother that Dorothy has had a 
little bump, and that Miss Paget says she’s all right, but 
that she’d like her mother to come for her.”’ 

“Sure I will, Mark!” Theodore responded enthusiastically, 
departing ona run, as Margaret crossed the lines of children 
to the room where they played and ate their luncheons on 
wet days, and shut herself in with the child and the fur-clad 
lady. 

“Now you're all right!’’ said Margaret gayly. And 
Dorothy was presently comfortable in a big chair, wrapped 
in a rug from the motor-car, with her face washed, and her 
head dropped languidly back against her chair, as became 
an interesting invalid. 


UIET fell upon the school; the muffled sound of lessons 
recited in concert presently reached them. Theodore 
returned, reporting that the doctor would come as soon as 
he could, and that Dorothy’s mother was away at a party, 
but that Dorothy’s “‘girl’’ would come for her as soon as the 
bread was out of the oven. There was nothing to do but 
wait. 

“It seems a miracle,” said the strange lady in a low tone, 
when she and Margaret were alone again with the child. 
‘‘But I don’t believe she was scratched.”’ 

“T don’t think so,’”’ Margaret agreed. ‘‘ Mother says no 
child who can cry is very badly hurt.” 

‘They made such a horrible noise,” said the other, sighing 
wearily. She passed a white hand, with one or two blazing 
great stones upon it, across her forehead. 

Margaret had leisure now to notice that by all signs this 
was a very great lady indeed. The quality of her furs, the 
glimpse of her gown that the loosened coat showed, her rings, 
and, most of all, the tones of her voice, the authority of her 
manner, the well-groomed hair and skin and hands, all 
marked the thoroughbred. 

“Do you know that you managed that situation very 
cleverly just now?”’ said the lady, with a keen glance that 
made Margaret color. ‘‘One has sucha dread of the crowd— 
just public sentiment, you know. Some officious bystander 
calls the police, they crowd against your driver, perhaps 
a brick gets thrown. We had an experience in England 
once She paused, then interrupted herself. “‘ But I 
don’t know your name,”’ she said brightly. 

Margaret supplied it and was led to talk a little of her 
own people. 

“Seven of you, eh? Seven’s too many,” said the visitor 
with assurance. ‘I’ve two myself—two girls,”’ she went on. 
“I wanted a boy, but they’re nice girls. And you've six 
brothers and sisters? Are they all as handsome as you and 
this Teddy of yours? And why do you like teaching?”’ 

“Why do I like it?’’ Margaret said, enjoying these 
confidences and the unusual experience of sitting idle in 
mid-afternoon. ‘I don’t—I hate it!”’ 

“T see. But then why don’t you come down to New 
York and do something else?’’ the other woman asked. 

‘I’m needed-at home, and I don’t know any one there,”’ 
Margaret said simply. 

“T see,’’ the lady said again thoughtfully. There was a 
pause. Then: ‘Well, if you ever want to try something 
else—there are such lots of fascinating things a girl can do 
now—be sure you come and see me about it,”’ the stranger 
said. “I am Mrs. Carr-Boldt, of New York.” 

Margaret’s amazed eyes flashed to Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s 
face; her cheeks crimsoned. 

“Mrs. Carr-Boldt!"’ she echoed blankly. 





‘Why not?” smiled the lady, not at all displeased. 

““Why,” stammered Margaret, laughing and rosy, ‘‘ why, 
nothing—only I never dreamed who you were,”’ she finished, 
a little confused. 

And indeed it never afterward seemed to her anything 
short of a miracle that brought the New York society 
woman—famed on two continents and from ocean to ocean 
for her jewels, her entertainments, her gowns, her estab- 
lishments—into a Weston schoolroom and into Margaret 
Paget’s life. 

“I was on my way to New York now,” said Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt. 

‘“‘T don’t see why you should be delayed,’’ Margaret said, 
glad to be able to speak normally, with such a fast-beating 
and pleasantly excited heart. 
right.” 

‘Oh, I'd rather wait. I like my company,” said the other, 
smiling. 

Presently their chat was interrupted by the tramp of the 
departing schoolchildren; the other teachers peeped in, 
were reassured, and went their ways. Then came the doctor, 
to pronounce the entirely cheerful Dorothy unhurt and to 
bestow upon her some horehound drops. 

Mrs. Carr-Boldt settled with the doctor, and when Mar- 
garet saw the size of the bill that was pressed into his hand 
she realized that she had done her old friend a good turn. 

‘“‘Use it up on your poor people,” said Mrs. Carr-Boldt, to 
his protestations; and when he had gone, and Dorothy’s 
“‘girl’”’ appeared, she tipped that worthy and amazed Teuton, 
and, after promising Dorothy a big doll from a New York 
shop, sent the child and maid home in the motor-car. 

“‘T hope this hasn’t upset your plans,’’ Margaret said, as 
they stood waiting in the doorway. It was nearly five 
o’clock; the school was empty and silent. 

‘“‘No, not exactly. I had hoped to get home for dinner. 
But I think I’ll get Woolcock to take me back to Dayton; 
I’ve some very dear friends there who'll give me a cup of tea. 
Then I'll come back this way, and get home by ten, I should 
think, for a late supper.’’ Then, as the limousine appeared, 
Mrs. Carr-Boldt took both Margaret’s hands in hers and 
said: ‘‘And now good-by, my dear girl. I’ve got your 
address, and I’m going to send you something pretty to 
remember me by. You saved me from I don’t know what 
annoyance and publicity. And don’t forget that when you 
come to New York I’m going to help you meet the people 
you want to, and give you a start if I can. You’re far too 
clever and good-looking to waste your life down here. 
Good-by !” 

‘“‘Good-by !’’ Margaret said, her cheeks brilliant, her head 
awhirl, as she stood unmindful of the chilly evening air, 
watching the great motor-car wheel and slip into the gloom. 

“Mrs. Carr-Boldt,’’ she murmured. ‘The darling! I 
wonder if I’ll ever see her again.” 


IFE in the shabby, commonplace house that sheltered 
the Paget family sometimes really did seem to proceed, 
as Margaret had suggested, in a long chain of violent shocks, 
narrow escapes and closely averted catastrophes. No 
sooner was Duncan’s rash pronounced not to be scarlet fever 
than Robert swallowed a penny, or Beck set fire to the 
dining-room waste-basket, or Dad foresaw the immediate 
failure of the Weston Home Savings Bank and the inevi- 
table loss of his position there. Sometimes there was a 
paternal explosion because Bruce liked to murmur vaguely 
of ‘‘dandy chances in Manila,’’ or because Julie—pretty, 
excitable and sixteen—had an occasional dose of stage fever 
and would stammer desperately between convulsive sobs 
that she wasn’t half as much afraid of ‘‘the terrible tempta- 
tions of the life’’ as she was of dying a poky old maid in 
Weston. 

There were, of course, times when whole weeks went by in 
utter harmony; the children contented over “ parchesi’’ on 
the hearthrug in the winter evenings, Julie singing in the 
morning sunlight as she filled the vases from the shabby 
marguerite bushes on the lawn. 

But there were other times when to the dreamy, studious 
Margaret the home circle seemed all discord, all ugly dingi- 
ness and threadbareness; the struggle for ease and beauty 
and refinement seemed hopeless and overwhelming. In 
these moods she would find herself staring thoughtfully —at 
her mother’s face bent over the mending-basket, or her eyes 
would leave the chessboard that held her father’s attention 
so closely, and move to his rosy face, with its kind, intent 
blue eyes, and the little lines about his mouth that his 
mustache didn’t hide—with a half-formed question in her 
heart. What had they done, these dearest people, to be 
always struggling, always tired, always ‘‘ behind the game’’? 
Why should they be eternally harassed by plumbers’ bills, 
and dentists’ bills, and shoes that would wear out, and 
schoolbooks that must be bought? Why weren’t they hold- 
ing their place in Weston society, the place to which they 
were entitled by right of the Quincy grandfather and the 
uncles who were judges? 

And in answer Margaret came despondently to the 
decision: “If you have children you never have anything 
else!”” How could Mother keep up with her friends, when 
for some fifteen years she had been far too busy to put ona 
dainty gown in the afternoon and serve a hospitable cup of 
tea on the east porch? Mother was buttering bread for 
supper then, opening little beds and laying out little night- 
gowns, starting Ted off for the milk, washing small hands 
and faces, admonishing, praising, directing. Mother was 
only too glad to sink wearily into her rocker after dinner, 
and, after a few spirited visits to the rampant nursery 
upstairs, express the hope that nobody would “‘come in 
tonight.’’ Gradually the friends dropped away, and the 
social life of Weston flowed smoothly on without the Pagets. 


Bur when Margaret began to grow up she grasped the situ- 
ation with all the keenness of a restless and ambitious 
nature. Weston, detested Weston, it must apparently be. 
Very well, she would make the best of Weston. Margaret 
called on her mother’s old friends; she was tireless in charm- 
ing little attentions. Her own first dances had not been suc- 
cessful. She and Bruce were not good dancers; Margaret 
had not been satisfied with her gowns: they both felt out of 
place. When Julie’s dancing days came along Margaret saw 
to it that everything was made much easier. She planned 
social evenings at home, and exhausted herself preparing for 
them, that Julie might know the ‘right people.’’ To her 
mother all people were alike if they were kind and not 
vulgar. Margaret felt very differently. It was a matter of 
the greatest satisfaction to her when Julie blossomed into a 
fluffy-haired butterfly, tremendously in demand, in spite of 
much-cleaned slippers and often-pressed frocks. Margaret 
arranged Christmas theatricals, May picnics, Fourth of 


“I’m sure Dorothy’s all. 


July gatherings. She never failed Bruce when this dearest 
brother wanted her company. She was, as Mrs. Paget told 
her over and over, ‘‘the sweetest daughter any woman ever 
had.”’ But deep in her heart she knew moods of bitter 
distaste and restlessness. 

Dreaming in the winter dark, she went through the home 
gate and-up the porch steps of a roomy, cheap house that had 
been built in the era of scalloped and pointed shingles and 
colored glass embellishments around the windowpanes. A 
mass of wet overshoes lay on the porch, and two or three of 
the weatherstained porch rockers swayed under the weight 
of spread wet raincoats. Two opened umbrellas wheeled in 
the current of air that came around the house; the porch 
ran water. 

She let herself and a freezing gust of air into the dark hall, 
groping to the hatrack for matches. While she was lighting 
the gas a very pretty girl of sixteen, with crimson cheeks 
and tumbled, sofé-dark hair, came to the dining-room door. 
This was her sister Julie, Margaret’s roommate and warmest 
admirer, and for the last year or two her inseparable com- 
panion. Julie had her finger in a book, but now she closed 
it and said affectionately between her yawns: ‘‘Come in 
here, darling. You must be dead.” 


A COAL fire was burning low in the dining-room grate, the 
windowpanes were beaded, and the three small boys— 
Theodore, the four-year-old baby, Robert, and Duncan, a 
grave little lad of seven—had marked their initials in the 
steam. They had also pushed the fringed table-cover 
almost off, and scattered the contents of a box of ‘‘lotto”’ 
over the scarred walnut top. The room was shabby, ugly, 
comfortable. The body Brussels carpet was worn, the wall 
paper was depressing, the woodwork was painted dark 
brown, with an imitation burl smeared in by the painter’s 
thumb. The chairs were of several different woods and 
patterns, the old black-walnut sideboard was clumsy and 
battered. About the fire stood some comfortable, worn 
chairs. Margaret dropped wearily into one of these and 
the dark-eyed Julie hung over her with little affectionate 
attentions. 

“Well, what a time you had with little Dolly Scott!” said 
Julie sympathetically. ‘‘Ted’s been getting it all mixed 
up. Tell us about it. Poor old Mark, you're all in, aren’t 
you? Mark, would you like a cup of tea?”’ 

“Love it!’’ Margaret said, a little surprised, for this 
luxury was not common. 

“And toast—we'll toast it !’’ said Theodore enthusiastically. 

“No, no—no tea!”’ said Mrs. Paget, coming in at this 
point with some sewing in her hands. ‘‘Don’t spoil your 
dinner now, Mark dear; tea doesn’t do you any good. 
And I think Blanche is saving the cream for an apple tapioca. 
Theodore, Mother wants you to go right downstairs for 
some coal, dear. And, Julie, you’d better start your table; 
it’s close to six. Put up the game, Rebecca!”’ 

There was a general stir. 

“Good to get home!”’ 
confusion lazily. 

“You must sleep late in the morning,’’ her mother 
commanded affectionately. 

“Yes, because you have to be fresh forthe party Monday !”’ 
exulted Julie. She had flung a white cloth over the long 
table, and was putting the ringed napkins down with rapid 
bangs. ‘‘And New Year’s Eve’s the dance,”’ she went on 
buoyantly. “I just love Christmas anyway !” 

‘“* Rebecca, ask Blanche if she needs me.’’ That was Mother. 

““You’d go perfectly crazy about her, Ju; she’s the most 
fascinating and the most unaffected woman!’’ Margaret was 
full of the day’s real event. 

“‘And Mother theth that Ted and Dunc and I can have 
our friendth in on the day after Chrithmath to thee the 
Chrithmath tree!’’ That was Rebecca, who added: 
“Blanche theth no, Mother, unleth you want to make thom 
cream gravy for the chopth!” 

“‘ And, Mark, Eleanor asked if Bruce and you and I weren’t 
going as Pierrot and Pierettes; she’s simply crazy to find 
out!”’ This was Julie again; and then Margaret, coaxingly: 
““Do make cream gravy for Bruce, Mother.” 

“Well, I think I will; there’s milk,” Mrs. Paget conceded. 


Margaret said, watching the 


ARGARET followed her mother into the kitchen, stop- 

ping in a crowded passageway to tie an apron over her 
school gown, and presently went back to the dining-room 
again to kiss her father, a tired-looking, gray-haired man 
close to fifty, who had taken her chair by the fire. Mrs. 
Paget was anxious to be assured that his shoulders and shoes 
were not damp. 

“But your hands are icy, Daddy,” said she, as she sat 
down behind a smoking tureen at the head of the table. 
‘‘Come, have your nice hot soup, dear. Pass that to Dad, 
Becky, and light the other gas. What sort of a day?” 

‘“‘A hard day,” said Mr. Paget heavily. ‘Here, one of 
you girls put Baby into his chair. Let go, Bob—I’m too 
tired tonight for monkey-shines.’”’ He sat down stiffly. 
‘“Where’s Bruce? Can’t that boy remember what time we 
have dinner?” 

“Bruce is going to have supper with Richie Williams, 
Dad,” said Mrs. Paget serenely. ‘‘They’ll get out their 
blueprints afterward and have a good evening’s work. Fill 
the glasses before you sit down, Ju. Come, Ted—put that 
back on the mantel. Come, Becky! Tell Daddy about 
what happened today, Mark ie 

They all drew up their chairs. Robert, recently gradu- 
ated from a high-chair, was propped upon ‘‘ The Officers of 
the Civil War” and ‘‘The Household Book of Verse.’’ Julie 
tied on his bib and kissed the back of his fat little neck before 
she slipped into her own seat. The mother sat between Ted 
and Duncan, for reasons that immediately became obvious. 
Margaret sat by her father and attended to his needs, tell- 
ing him all about the day. The chops and cream gravy, as 
well asa mountain of baked potatoes and various vegetables, 
were under discussion when every one stopped short in 
surprise at hearing the doorbell ring. 

Julie went to the door, with the four children in her 
wake. When she came back she looked bewildered and the 
children a little alarmed. 

“‘Tt’s—it’s Mrs. Carr-Boldt, Mother,” said Julie. 

“Well, don’t leave her standing there in the cold, dear!” 
Mrs. Paget said, rising quickly to go into the hall. 

Margaret, her heart thumping with an unanalyzed premo- 
nition of something pleasant—and nervous, too, for the 
hospitality of the Pagets—followed her. 

The visitor, fur-clad, rain-spattered—for it was raining 
again—and beaming, stretched a hand to Mrs. Paget. 
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A Statement for Other Men to 








ad and Especially for Girls and Women 


By E. W. Howe, Author of “The Story of a Country Town,” etc. 


NE day my wife said to me that all her other lovers 
had tired of her. I think she said it to express thank- 
fulness that I had not. 

I accepted it as a reproach, an admission from the prize 
itself that my enthusiasm was not warranted. I felt humili- 
ated. I had believed that my appreciation of her had 
kindled a flame that she herself did not know she was capable 
of, and this flame warmed my heart into a glow that sug- 
gested everything that was noble and true. My love for her, 
in connection with her love for me, was the most vital thing 
that had ever happened to me. Everything worthy that had 
escaped me returned; the goodness of my mother seemed to 
be renewed in my wife, and every experience with her was 
additional evidence that all the good lessons I had ever 
learned were true. 

But when I was confronted by the confession that this 
sacred fire was an old flame, which had flickered and gone 
out on three different occasions, I felt like a man who had 
staked his intelligence and enthusiasm 
on a theory and then found it false. 
I felt like a man who had been 
deceived by a friend of whom he ex- 
pected a great deal: ashamed that he 
had ever trusted him at all, and 
ashamed ever to trust any one again. 
My castle in the air came tumbling 
down to earth, and with the rubbish 
obstructing my way I could no longer 
find excuse for my love affair. I felt 
like a man who had been robbed and 
then compelled to make a partner. of 
the robber. Her confession staggered 
me like a blow. Poor woman, she 
little knew what a fire she kindled; 
our happiness ended that day. 


WAS accustomed to cross- 

questioning. I used all my trained 
skill to make the weak woman con- 
fess to everything I dreaded to hear. 
My discoveries were startling: she 
had scarcely known any one with 
whom she had not beenin love. She 
had been engaged to three, and in 
course of time I made her confess that 
everything she had said to me, and 
which I prized so much, she had said 
to them. She told me how she had 
wept in her quarrels with them; how 
hopeless she had felt, and how happy 
she was again when the quarrels 
ended. 

All this I dragged out of her at 
intervals; I had but to suggest one of 
my own experiences with her, and she 
had had it before. Every additional 
love affair a woman has is a copy of 
the first one. There is only one way 
to be in love; whoever acknowledges 
the passion a second time must 
recognize old sentiments and old acts. 
A woman in love acts as she acts at 
no other time; in a parlor with a 
lover she confesses to possibilities of 
which she gives no suggestion to 
friends. Every man whose wife has 
been in love before hears an old story 
rehearsed, and knows it. 

My wife had always been an honest 
woman, but her experience in love 
had been enormous. I had heard of 
experiences like it, but somehow I 
had never thought of her in that con- 
nection. She was a girl you would 
never think of as having been in love. 
I thought of her as a woman who had 
been indifferent to men until she met 
me; so many of us make that mistake. 
But it was an honest one with me, 
and not a conceit; for until I met 
her no one had ever attracted my 


fancy, and I had not spent my time in loving any woman. 
I naturally fell into the error that her experience had been 
similar to my own before I met her. No one had ever heard 
me say ‘‘I love you.” I was busy in other ways; I did not 
even know that I was sentimental. 

There was nothing I should not have known that she did 
not tell me. The confessions she made to me, however, 
were always in reply to my questions, and it should be 
remembered that no husband will fail to attempt the same 
cross-examination. 

But I might have recovered from it all had I not been 
aggravated almost every day by the sight of the men con- 
cerned, who lived in the same town with me. If I happened 
to miss seeing one of them I saw their names in the local 
newspaper. The streets and buildings in the town were in 
some way connected with the affairs. 

I became alarmed because of a weakness which caused 
me pain hour after hour. I resolved to overcome it, and 
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though I was able to dismiss it by an exercise of my old will, 
of which I had been so proud, it came back unawares and 
was as violent as ever. The only thing that saved me from 
wreck long ago was her honest regret because of my trouble, 
though I do not believe she ever understood why it was a 
matter of so much importance to me; I do not believe women 
ever understand the sacredness with which men regard them. 

I did not know I was the sort of a man I turned out to be. 
One morning I was a young man, full of hope and content 
with my lot; the next morning I was a young man still, but 
without hope or contentment; a man with something to 
hide from the people; a man with something to be ashamed 
of and something to dread. 

I knew that first day that I could never rid myself of it, it 
affected me so much. The trouble has grown steadily for 
eleven years. I have been a fairly honest and a fairly useful 
citizen during that time, engaged in deciding questions of 
right and wrong, but this old horror has dogged me night 
and day. I could do nothing to 
lighten my load; I was compelled to 
suffer, and I hid my secret because | 
was ashamed of it. I would not 
confess it now and live. 

I do not believe that women know 
the horror men have of old love affairs 
in the histories of their wives. I am 
willing to confess my own weakness, 
that I may be the means of a lesson. 

All men object to their wives’ old 
love affairs. They have all tried to 
dismiss thoughts of them from their 
minds, but no husband ever succeeded 
and no husband ever will. It is the 
one thing that may be depended upon 
in all men. Some men are wiser than 
others in this particular, as some men 
meet pain with apparent indifference, 
while others give pitiful exhibitions 
of dread and fright, but in their 
hearts brave men and cowards alike 
dread pain. 

It will be said by most women, and 
by a few men, that this disposition in 
husbands is unreasonable jealousy. 
I care not what you call it; it is a 
reality. It is not inthe power of any 
man who loves his wife to be undis- 
turbed when he thinks of her old 
lovers. Right or wrong, men will 
never be any better in this respect. 
This is the truth, and women should 
know it. 


1 gad men will laugh at my state- 
ment as absurd who will in time 
realize that it is frightfully true. No 
man can appreciate the terror of any 
disease until he has had it. No man 
can realize the force of what I say 
until he has had experience, and 
that he is likely to have. The well- 
known gallantry of men before mar- 
riage is only equaled by their jealousy 
afterward. They are proud of the 
one, and exploit it; they are ashamed 
of the other, and hide it. 

There are many things that young 
men laugh at that they seriously 
admit later in life; this is one of them. 
When you have found a man who 
denounces as foolish and unnatural 
the sorrow that has overcome me 
you have found another man who is 
trying to hide his weakness behind 
pretended good sense and fairness. I 
challenge the world to producea man 
who is indifferent to old love affairs 
in his wife’s history. This state- 
ment of mine will produce men who 
whistle gayly while passing through 
the woods; but they are afraid, and 
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all other men know it. If wives would give their honest 
testimony it would demonstrate that their husbands are as 
I have represented them. 

There must have been some reason back of the mania which 
caused me so much suffering. I could not have punished 
myself as I did as a mere caprice. I must have had some 
excuse for my actions, or I could not have been so consist- 
ent for eleven years. I did have reason for it; I had so 
much reason for feeling shame and sorrow that I could not 
overcome it with the argument that it could not be helped. 


T WILL be said by many that my submission ‘to this 

trouble was folly, but my suicide will be a stronger fact 
than another man’s theory. This trouble of mine has grown 
so much that I cannot forgive myself now; but my reasons, 
such as they are, I will give you: 

The first time a woman says to a man ‘‘I love you”’ it is 
divine; but when it is repeated to other men it is vulgarity. 
Every additional love affair in a woman’s history is evidence 
to her husband that there is nothing worthy in the passion; 
it is a new excuse for husbands to treat with indifference the 
strongest tie that binds them to duty. 

Make love ridiculous and it is in grave danger of becoming 
hate. Nothing is so apt to make love ridiculous as the 
knowledge that a woman has been equally fond of two or 
three men. Most people refuse to use a napkin or a towel 
after it has been used by another person. Are people more 
particular in the matter of napkins and towels than they are 
in the matter of love? I believe there is something more in 
love than that suggested by the animal in our natures; and, 
if this is true, the saying of one to another ‘‘I love you”’ is 
the confession of the most important relation between man 
and wife; it is the relation that animates us when no other 
can; hence the wrong in trifling with it, as so many do. 
Unless we are wretched hypocrites we all believe in love, 
therefore it should be given the best opportunity to influence 
our lives for good. No one will pretend that there ever was 
a husband who, could he regulate the matter, would not 
prefer that his wife had never been in love before. In some 
cases it results in indifferent husbands: in some cases it 
results in mean husbands: in all cases it results in harm. 

A man or woman should stand or fall by one love affair. 
It is not like friendship; when a man has reason to believe 
that the pretty attentions he receives from his wife are due 
not to love for him alone, but to her woman’s nature, and 
that they were learned elsewhere, horror comes with the 
discovery, and that which pleased him so much before 
becomes vulgar. 


i yen excuses given by wives for old love affairs may seem 
reasonable enough to them, but they are not excused by 
their husbands. When you expect a man to be just and 
reasonable, contrary to his nature, you may expect to be 
deceived. There is a long road between what a man really is 
and what he claims to be. No man is as good as he looks in 
his picture in a neighbor’s album. 

It will be said by some—mostly by women who are hon- 
estly mistaken—that men do not care about such trifles as 
old love affairs in the histories of their wives. I know better. 
The woman who submits to kisses and embraces from a man, 
even though he be her promised husband, puts herself in the 
way of temptations which many a woman has found stronger 
than her resistance. It is easy for a woman to convince 
herself that her familiarities with a man are pure when he is 
her promised husband, but what must she say when the 
engagement is broken off and they hate each other? She 
can only admit her mistake: a mistake for which there was 
no good excuse in the first place, since we all know that 
many engagements of marriage come to nothing. Every 
man knows what this familiarity between engaged people 
means; it is the reason he objects so strongly to old lovers. 

I beg that the reader will remember that I distinctly say 
that when I intimate lack of purity I do not intimate a lack 
of chastity. What I object to is the social custom which 
forces honest women into familiarities with men who promise 
to become their husbands, when they may easily break their 
promise and become their slanderers instead. I am serious 
about this matter because many good women have submitted 
toa bad custom; toa custom that has in almost innumerable 
cases brought sorrow and shame upon innocent heads. 

Is a woman who has been fondled by an accepted lover as 
pure as one who has not, provided the promised marriage 
never takes place? Take the case of a girl who is sincerely 
in love with a man and is known as his promised wife 
in the community in which she lives. He calls to see her 
regularly two or three times a week, and they are left alone 
hours at a time. When the affair is broken off is the woman 
as pure as her sister, who has had no such experience? Both 
are virtuous and worthy women, but is there not a differ- 
ence? There is a difference, and the difference is so marked 
that it affords a silent argument why our modern system of 
engagements is wrong. 


OMEN who have been in love and forgotten it will 

contend that experience teaches them that their last 
love is the strongest. Men who have “‘sown their wild oats,”’ 
as it is called, also contend that their experience only teaches 
the value of good behavior; but do we ever admire a man who 
is always asking for another chance as much as we admire 
the men who have always been proper in their conduct? 

If these old love affairs are proper—if the familiarity 
resulting from love affairs and engagements of marriage is 
proper—then it is perfectly proper for wives, in the company 
of their husbands and others, to tell how their old lovers 
lingered before the final good-night kiss; it is proper to tell 
with what trembling tenderness they fondled them in their 
arms, and how they vowed they would always be true. I 
have noticed that wives never do this; it is an evidence that 
there must be an element of guilt or folly in these experiences, 
and wives admit it to their husbands by destroying old 
letters and old pictures. People preserve the letters and 
pictures of old friends, but they do not usually preserve the 
pictures and letters of old lovers. Why is it? If old love 
letters are not acknowledgments of follies to which people 
sign their names why are they destroyed? I will not 
attempt an explanation; let the reader explain for himself. 
There have been wives who have talked to their husbands 
of old engagements, but few of them have been guilty of the 
folly a second time. 

Men plunge deliberately into sin. Women do not. A 
woman is ashamed and alarmed when she begins to realize 
that her first love is fleeing from her heart. If a woman’s 
first love is for her husband it is likely to be her only love; 
she is likely to regard it as a sacred thing, and it will increase 
in purity and sweetness and aid her in every duty becoming 
a woman. 


It will be said that I am presenting only the man’s side of 
the question. This is true, but it is the side deserving most 
attention. Most readers of this have a brother and a sister, 
or a son and a daughter. If they think the side I have pre- 
sented is not the most important let them consider which 
they would prefer to have contaminated, were the contam- 
ination of one or the other necessary. It would be the boy, of 
course. This may not be justice, but it is the truth, and no 
one will pretend to dispute it. I do not deny that the women 
have a grievance, too, but I do deny that their grievance 
causes as much trouble as the grievance of the men, for the 
reason that the women do not expect nor demand so much of 
the men as the men demand and expect of the women. I 
present the case of the men for two reasons: I am a man, 
and the men are in authority in most households, and there- 
fore in position to make their resentment more powerful in 
disturbing the domestic peace. 


MAN is not judged by his purity; a woman is. Few 

engagements would be broken off because of the 
discovery that the proposed husband was not a virtuous 
man. Any. engagement, almost, would be broken off should 
the discovery be made that the proposed wife was not a 
virtuous woman. 

For generations women have been brought up to judge 
men by their social standing, their business promise, their 
actual ability; for generations men have been brought up 
to demand that woman’s first qualification shall be her 
virtue. The world has always judged men by one standard 
and women by another. 

The difference in the moral responsibility of men and 
women is so great that a wife may hopelessly disgrace her 
family by a single bad action, whereas a husband may 
commit a series of indiscretions without injury to the social 
standing of his wife, or to the social standing of his sons and 
daughters. I do not say that this is just—indeed I believe 
it to be grossly unjust; but I am dealing with what is true, 
not what should be true. 

I do not apologize for the bad actions of my sex; I only 
contend that purity is more important with the women than 
with the men. I have so little confidence in the men that I 
do not ask them to do better; I have so much confidence in 
the goodness of women that I make bold to point out what 
I believe to be one of their mistakes, confident that an effort 
will be made to remedy it if I can make myself understood 
and establish a case. I do not say that all women, or most 
women, are guilty of this mistaken familiarity as a result of 
engagements of marriage; you must decide for yourselves 
how common the mistake is. But that it is a mistake, wher- 
ever found, I do most earnestly contend. The woman who 
is least popular with men in general is most likely to make 
some one man in particular happy. 

Even if the men are wrong and unjust in their hatred of 
old love affairs it is still a matter of the greatest importance 
to women. All men know that women excuse their preju- 
dices in nearly every other direction; but this prejudice, 
which is so great that it often ruins men, they laugh at. 
Every woman who marries is moving into a strange country, 
and there are dangers at every turn; the greatest danger 
that threatens her happiness is the dread husbands have of 
old love affairs. 


O MATTER what a husband may say before he is 

married there never was a husband as thoughtful and 
considerate of his wife as he was of his sweetheart; a man 
who marries a widow may encourage her during his courtship 
to hang a picture of the first husband on the wall of the room 
he oftenest visits, but it will come down after they are 
married. He may go with her to visit the tomb of her 
husband while he is a lover, but he will quit it as a husband. 
Every man who marries a woman who has been engaged 
before has a touch of the highly respectable grief that 
characterizes a man who has married a widow. 

A man always hates a former lover of his wife. The old 
lover may have been an honorable man, but a husband is 
master in his own house, and in his imperious, unreasonable 
and unjust way he asserts that the old lover was a scoundrel, 
and believes it. Justice is so often outraged by men in their 
conduct toward their wives that the world cannot find time 
to interfere; it is therefore important that women recognize 
this greatest prejudice in men. It will dishonor no woman 
to accept the truth I am pointing out. 

man cannot be fair to a woman when his jealousy is 
aroused. A pure woman’s love for a man impresses him like 
the love of his mother: it is the woman’s power over the 
man. But she loses the power the moment the man thinks 
to himself: ‘‘Why should I make such a sacred matter of her 
love for me? She loved another before she knew me. I ama 
fool to be moved by that which another man did not want.” 

The strongest hope in a woman’s heart is the hope of 
a good husband. She cannot have a good husband and 
a record of unfulfilled engagements of marriage. Those 
women who laugh at this will live to weep because of the 
discovery that it is true. 

When a man feels that his wife has parted with that which 
he prizes highest—her purity (remember I am not saying 
chastity)—he feels that he has paid a high price for a bauble. 
He has made a contract for life, in which he feels that he has 
the worst of it. 

A woman’s love is her greatest possession. She must 
think less of it herself if it has been examined and criticised 
like produce in a grocery store; she must blush for her 
husband who has taken that which others have rejected. 
There is nothing to be gained by a system which only 
besmirches women; there is much to be lost. It isa custom 
for which there is not a single excuse. 

It is no disgrace for a girl not to have been engaged two or 
three times before she is twenty; it is sometimes a disgrace 
if she has been. Permitting the friendship of some men is 
giving an opening to introduce the narrow end of a wedge. 

Nhen a woman is engaged to be married to a man she 
regards him with the tender charity with which his mother 
thinks of him; after the engagement is broken off she realizes 
that the opinion of the man’s father was nearer the truth. 


I HAVE had but one sincere friend in my life: the woman 
I have socruelly wronged. I can give only one excuse for 
this strange confession: her evidences of affection for me 
reminded me of her former manner toward others. What- 
ever may be said of the equality of the sexes it is expected 
that a woman should do better than a man, and she will not 
be excused if she does not. 

Many a man becomes better when he remembers how his 
wife trusted him in blending her life with his; how she gave 
up her home because of the confidence that he would pro- 
vide a better place in which to live her life. This will have 
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no influence with him if he finds she has offered to trust her 
life to others before him. 

A woman who has had three or four lovers and forgotten 
them has three or four men scattered in the town in which 
she lives, speaking ill of her. If the men are married 
their wives are also speaking ill of the deserted woman. 
This cannot add to her reputation; it cannot add to her 
happiness~it does not increase her prospect of a happy 
marriage. 

Many lovers are dishonorable men; when their successors 
are announced they do not hesitate to slander and speak ill 
of the women they formerly professed to love. If a woman 
has three or four influences of this kind at work in a 
community it will be a wonder if she is not harmed. 

A woman never gets rid of an old love affair; it is a specter 
that walks through her life, and the daylight cannot drive it 
away. The people who know of it never die. 

There is nothing in the theory that a woman thinks of her 
old love affairs with quiet pleasure. If she has had several 
she cannot think of them with quiet pleasure. When she 
says ‘‘I love you” to one man she must feel ashamed that 
she ever said it to another. 


ROBABLY the most common criticism of this statement 

of mine will be that it is ‘‘morbid.” Such criticism will 
be just; it zs morbid. The dread a hunchback has of curious 
and strange eyes is morbid, but it is as natural as his crooked 
back; there is a cause for it, as there was for his deformity. 
He might have been straight and handsome; he is tender 
on the subject, as a man is when the old lovers of his wife are 
mentioned. People do not become morbid as an amusement; 
there is an argument behind it that cannot be overcome, 
and a distress that is always present. 

It will be generally said—particularly by women—that 
I should have forgiven the woman I criticise. I have thought 
the same thing myself, but you might as well ask a hunch- 
back to forgive Fate for his deformity as to ask a man to 
forgive his wife for having loved another man. He does not 
do it because he cannot; he would be only too glad to 
forgive her if he could, and get rid of the worry. However 
thoroughly he may realize that it cannot be helped, and 
however thoroughly he may realize that it does a bad matter 
no good to mourn over it, it is a trouble that never leaves 
him. Precisely as a hunchback never goes on the streets 
that he does not meet a stranger that lookscuriously at him, 
a man whose wife has had lovers before him never goes into 
a crowd that he does not hear names like theirs. Say that 
the man he hates most is named Jack; it will be impossible 
to get the name Jack out of his life. It will stare at him 
insolently every time he picks up a book or newspaper; he 
will hear it in every conversation. Let the men answer in 
secret: Is there not a name that you dislike and that seems 
to multiply every year? 

It may be perfectly true that a woman has a morbid 
husband, but this does not help her bear the burden of his 
ill-humor, his lack of success, his unfairness. Morbidness is 
one of the ills at which we laugh, but it should receive 
intelligent attention as the most dangerous disease of the 
mind, for which there is always a well-defined cause. In 
walking over a battlefield you might dispose of a man lying 
dead with the statement, ‘‘He was a soldier,’’ but it would 
not be an excuse for the horror of war. You may dispose of 
me by saying ‘‘He is morbid,” but it will not be an excuse 
for the foolish and dangerous custom of which I complain. 


HIS statement of mine will be sharply criticised, and I 

shall not be here to defend it; but whatever may be said 
of it every man knows there is a lesson to young women in 
what I have said; every married woman knows it. If they 
see fit to hide the truth with ridicule and throw away a 
possible good lesson with no other purpose than to encourage 
a bad custom I cannot help it. 

Let me say, also, of the woman I criticise that before I knew 
her she never did a thing she did not believe she had a right 
to do. What she did was permitted by society; it was 
excused by other women, it was the custom. During the two 
years I lived with her she never did a thing that I found fault 
with; I cannot now recall a single act of hers to which I 
object during our life together. 

She was the best woman I ever knew; patient, gentle, 
honest, unselfish, and inevery way womanly. Whenshe told 
me of her old lovers she had no idea it would offend me; like 
thousands of other women she did not know of the lurking 
devil in men. She deceived me, but she did not intend to. 
I do not charge her with deceit; the effect of all I have to 
say is that I loved her, and I love her yet, and I cannot 
recover from my horror of the old affairs before I knew her. 
When I think of her patience with me I feel that I did her a 
monstrous wrong, but I could not have done any better than 
I did; no man knows how weak a blow he can strike until he 
fights an antagonist stronger than he is himself. The world 
may doubt it, but she believes my trouble is sincere. 

She no doubt imagines now that I have tired of her, as the 
others did, but I never have. I wish I could see her tonight; 
I would tell her how devotedly I have loved her all these 
years; but I should not tell her how wretched it has made 
me, for I shall soon end all that. My infatuation for her has 
been inexplicable even to myself. Though she has been dead 
to me I have longed for her every moment she has been 
away. Ihatethe word ‘‘love,”’ but I havea mania for her that 
is stronger than anything else. I rejoiced in every weakness 
she possessed, save the one that ruined us both. Had she 
become a hopeless invalid within a week after our marriage 
I should have loved her more than ever, provided I had not 
known what I know now. 


Y BRIDE of this afternoon is handsomer than Nellie 

was, and brighter, probably, and she has been more 
carefully reared; she never had a lover in her life, yet I 
never looked at her that I did not compare her unfavorably 
with Nellie. I should not care if the bride had had a 
hundred lovers; I should not care if she had been a widow; 
I should not care if she had a divorced husband living in 
this town. I never loved her, and I shouldn’t care, even 
though I intended to live with her. Nellie, to me, was a 
perfect woman; she could not have displeased me had she 
tried. Had she been less of a woman I should not have 
cared for what has ruined me. 

I did the bride of this afternoon a cruel wrong by marrying 
her only to disgrace her now, but as soon as the ceremony 
was performed I began to think of the wrong I had done 
Nellie. Then why, you may ask, did I marry this after- 
noon? I will tell you. And where is Nellie? That, too, 
I will tell you. 
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H-H-H!” The front door closed softly, 
and there was the sound of an um- 
brella being pushed into a rack. 
Another umbrella fell with a light 
clatter. Then footsteps were on the 
stairs and a young man appeared at 
the top, treading carefully and looking 
eagerly along the dim hall. ‘‘Alice!’’ 
he called in a low voice. 

This time it was clear that the voice came from 
He pushed open a half-closed door and 
His 
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a room at his left. 
stood for a moment regarding a vision of sweetness. 
young wife sat in a low chair holding in her arms a tiny, 
flannel-swathed baby. She barely glanced up at the tall 
young figure in the doorway, and then only to repeat her 


‘“Sh-h-h!’’ Her eyebrows drew together as she said it, but 
bending once more over the bundle in her arms, her. face 
grew lovely again. 

Her husband tiptoed in and kissed her soft brown hair, 
then stood looking down at the two. He raised one hand, as 
if to touch the baby’s fine, dark hair, but a silent headshake 
and another frown deterred him. His face fell, he tiptoed 
gently out again, and went downstairs to his paper. 


Hate an hour later his wife joined him and he rose 
mechanically, his eyes still on the paper in his hand, 
and followed her into the dining-room. He threw aside his 
paper in time to put her into her chair, and as she sat down 
he leaned over and again lightly brushed her hair with his 
lips. She did not seem to notice. She was unfolding her 
napkin with a little air of annoyance. 

“Tom,” she said at last, ‘I wish you could be more 
careful when you come in, especially at night.” 

“Careful about what?”’ 

“About noise.” 

“Why, I always mean to be quiet, 

“It isn’t enough to mean to be.”’ 
lips set a little. 

“Well, I thought I was.” 
blue eyes. 

“Why, Tom! That umbrella tonight!” 

“Oh, so it did. The blamed thing caught somchow 

“Baby was just dropping to sleep. I thought she would 
surely waken.” 

“But she didn’t.” 

“‘No, she didn’t happen to, but the principle is the same.” 

“I confess I don’t see it,”” he chuckled. 

“Why, Tom, you know how sensitive Dorothy is—she’s 
perfectly healthy, but she’s naturally highstrung. She 
jumps at every little thing.”’ 

“Well, of course, I didn’t throw down the umbrella on 
purpose to make her jump. And I did shut the front door 
quietly; now, didn’t I?” 

“‘T don’t remember about that,”’ she said in her even voice. 

“That proves I did,” he rejoined, with grim humor. “If 
I’d slammed it you’d have remembered all right.” Getting 
no answer he pursued, with a change of tone—an almost 
wistful eagerness: ‘‘ You know, Alice, you must give a fellow 
time. Here I’ve been slamming doors all my life, and kick- 
ing up all sorts of a row; and now along comes a little wad of 
warm flannel, and I have to make myself over.’ 

“It seems to me, Tom, that it’s asking very little. 
all the care and responsibility 


’ he said genially. 
The pretty lines of her 


He challenged her with merry 
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“Oh, of course,”’ 
Alice dear, I’m only trying to make you realize that I’m not 
really a brute.” 

The rest of the dinner was rather silent. 
ing about the baby, and Tom was thinking about Alice. 
Once or twice he started to say something, but checked 


he interrupted. ‘I’m not blaming you, 


Alice was think- 


himself. When they rose Alice went up to the baby’s room, 
and returned looking rather disturbed. 

“‘Here’s your coffee,” said Tom. ‘‘ Anything wrong?”’ 

“No; but she is sleeping rather restlessly. I think I won’t 
go over to the Worthingtons’ tonight.” 

“Oh, now, here!” he protested. ‘‘Couldn’t you leave for 
a little while? The maid is in.” 

““Maid?”’ she murmured. ‘‘That’s just like a man.” 

“Well, what’s Patty for if you can’t leave her with the 
baby when she’s asleep?”’ 

“You can’t understand.” 

“T don’t see anything to understand,” he persisted. 
“‘Here’s a sleeping baby, perfectly healthy. Here’s a nurse, 
and here’s you. You ought to go out, you need the change, 
she ought to earn her wages.”’ 

‘““There’s no use talking that way.” 

“Well then, you go and I'll stay.” 

“You!’’ She shot a cool gray glance 

“Well, I’m the baby’s father.” 
were wistful. 

“You wouldn’t. know how to do ——” 

“What?” 

‘‘Anything. Please go and telephone. 
will understand.” 

“Tf they do they’ll do more than I can,”’ 
he rose. 


at him. 
He smiled, but his eyes 


The Worthingtons 


he grumbled as 
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As the days went on Tom Carlyle became better and bet- 
ter trained. He was, to use his own phrase, ‘‘ baby-broke.” 
He wound his watch in the hall, he never slammed doors 
nor dropped umbrellas, he walked habitually on tiptoe, he 
lifted chairs instead of pushing them. But with all his efforts 
he could not get very near his wife. She seemed to be living 
in another world—a warm, delicious world, full of soft 
flannels and warm milk and baths and wrappers and dim 
lights, a world just big enough for herself and the baby. He 
stood outside and looked wistfully in, as through a window. 
His gay smile and buoyant temper grew a little subdued 
under the experience. He was less demonstrative toward 
his wife. Often he looked at her long and keenly, saying 
nothing. Occasionally when she was out he picked up the 
baby and observed it carefully, weighed it in his arms, 
turned it on its face, on its back, felt of its hair and its 
nose and its fingers. During the process the baby’s clothes 
developed a curious bunchiness and gathered themselves up 
in odd-looking crumpled masses, chiefly under its arms and 
in the back of its neck; but this did not worry either of 
them, and both father and daughter appeared to derive 
much satisfaction from these rare moments of intimacy. 


HEN the baby was three months old Alice Carlyle was 

confronted by an appalling situation. Her father, ina 
distant city, was ill, perhaps dying. She must go to him— 
and yet—how could she? She could not leave her baby, she 
could not take her—at least the doctor strongly urged her 
not to. A two-days’ railroad journey, a change of milk—it 
would be foolish, she herself could see that. 
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She went. She had a keen sense of duty, and the duty 
was clear. Her own trained nurse was free, and could come 
to take her place. Her doctor would look in every few days. 

Tom drove her to the station in silence. He felt how she 
suffered and was wise enough not to try tocomfort her. She 
scarcely looked at him as he kissed her good-by. “T shall 
write every day about the baby,’’ he said. 

‘““Miss Stone has promised to do that,’’ she answered 
absently. ‘You wouldn’t know what to wae She had 
settled herself in her seat and was drawing out of her satchel 
a familiar little green-backed volume. 

““What’s that?” he asked. 

“Holt,”’ she answered, turning the pages. 

“*Holt’?”” He looked puzzled. ‘Who's ‘ Holt’?”’ 

“His book about the care of babies—of course you don’t 
know. I’ve been studying it for months.” Her tone carried 
a delicate implication of aloofness that hurt him, but he 
choked back the feeling. 

“What did you bring that for?’’ His tone was gentle. 
“Why didn’t you leave it for Miss Stone and me?” 

‘Miss Stone doesn’t need it. And when I come back” — 
her voice trembled, but she steadied it—‘‘it will be time to 
change the food formula. I can be working it out.” 

The train began to move. ‘Well, dear, good-by! Take 
care of yourself, and don’t worry. We'll be all right.’” He 
ran out of the car and jumped off, recovering himself quickly 
to watch for her window. But as her car passed him she had 
begun reading her ‘‘Holt.’’ He could just see the blue 
feather in her hat. 


N THE way up from his office that night Tom Carlyle 

stopped at a book store. “I want Holt’s book about 
babies,” he said. His tone was a little embarrassed, but his 
blue eyes danc ed and his mouth was firm. 

‘That’s the second we've sold your family, Mr. Carlyle,” 
said the old bookdealer. 

“Yes,” agreed Tom, humoring him, ‘but two copies to 
one baby isn *t any too many. 

‘““No, I s’pose not. One baby’ s pretty important: 
important than five generally.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, as he tuc ked the package into his 
pocket. “I guess that’s right.” 

That evening as Tom sat alone at dinner he glanced 
hastily through the paper, then threw it aside and pulled 
out of his pocket his little green-covered book. He propped 
it up carefully against the carafe, with his water-glass in 
front to hold it, and, as he ate, his eyes traveled keenly over 
its pages. Later, when he settled down to his coffee and his 
pipe, the book was his companion. For two hours, in the 
silent room, there was no sound but the rustle of pages. At 
le ngth he rose, stretched himself and knocked out his pipe. 

“T’ll havea try at it anyway,’ ‘he muttered to himself. 


more 


It was more than tine’ weeks hiclate Alic “e Carlyle couka 
get back to her baby. Her father did not die, but his life 
hung long in the balance, and he craved her presence. She 
was glad to be with him, but her arms ached for her baby, 
and her nights were broken. Regularly, at the times she had 
been accustomed to feed her, she waked, and then for a long 
whilesleepwould notreturn. She knew that thebaby waswell. 
MissStone’sdaily reports wereenthusiastic, fom’s letters were 
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all the devotion of a woman who has never 

had a daughter of her own I am going to 
write you what I have never confessed before, save 
to my Maker alone. 

You have become very dear to me in the two years 
we have been working together. You have been my 
right hand in all my plans for the betterment of our 
| mill district. Your youth and enthusiasm have 
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accomplished wonders that my experience and money 
could never accomplish. But it has been your never- 
failing tenderness with the children, no matter how 
dirty or ragged they may have been, that has chiefly 
endeared you to me. Often I have thought how 
much you could give as a mother. 

It hurt me, then, this afternoon to hear the girls at 
the club teasing you about yourapproaching marriage. 
There was nothing funny to me in Mrs, G’s remark 
about your going to have a children’s committee of 
your own. But your reply, “Well, I sincerely hope 
not—at least not very soon,’ wasa distinct shock to me. 

Now I know that you believe me to be a very 
happy woman, Fortune has favored me in so many 
ways that it has been easy to make my friends believe 
that I have everything one could desire. Only a few 
days ago, when you told me of your engagement, I 
was very much gratified by your sincere tribute: 
“But I don’t intend to let marriage interfere with 
my general usefulness to society; I’m going to try to 
make my life worth while like yours.” Perhaps I have 
been wrong in encouraging you to believe that my 
happiness is complete. But surely I have never led 
you to believe that the doing of kind deeds is more 
worth while than the rearing of a family. Until today 
I had always prided myself that I have kept my 
longing for children of my own concealed from every 
one except my husband. 


OF COURSE I do not think that you have any inten- 
tion of shirking motherhood fora lifetime. But I 
can readily see how you may have persuaded yourself 
that a year or two of marriage without babies would 
help you to a broader and better life. I know that 
the majority of brides frankly hope for at least a year 
before they have to face maternity. I can hear your 
question: ‘“‘ But what harm can there be in deferring 
it for a year or so?” And some ‘modern’? women 
who have gone “ safely ’’ through one year or more and 
then were blessed with babies will tell you there is no 
harm. It is true that Nature is too jealous of the 
preservation of the race to punish many offenders 
with the finality of no childrenat all. More frequently 
she sends the little ones where their welcome is none 
| too cordial, and teaches the young parents in their 
final joy and pride how very foolish they were to wish 
fora postponement of such happiness. But, my dear, 
let me tell you something. 

When we were married, twenty-five years ago, I 
was determined that our first years together should 
not be spoiled with babies. I thought I had many 
good and sufficient reasons. My husband was then 
only a bookkeeper in a mill, with no assets except 
youth and hope. It was necessary for us to practice 
every economy. When I could not even afforda maid, 
how could we afford children? We had many social 
duties that it would be to our advantage to continue. 
We were both exceedingly fond of outdoor sports, and 
we knew how quickly a coming baby can put a stop 
to tennis and golf and skating. I was not ready to 
give it up even temporarily. Then, too, I thought I 
should profit by the experiences of my girl friends who 
were married a few years before me, and who had 
been instantly plunged into motherhood. - I saw them 
losing all the joys of youth and growing careless of 
the personal charms that had made them popular in 
girlhood. My husband was proud of my trig appear- 
ance and lavish in praise of my beauty. We were so 
happy just with each other that I feared a child 
might separate us to some extent. I had seen many 
mothers so wrapped up in their children that they 
failed to notice that they were growing apart from 
their husbands. And I knéw husbands who had been 
ideal lovers before their babies came, who afterward 
were quick to find attractions away from the nursery. 
What assurance had I that we should be different ? 




















HIS was my attitude during the first three years. 

Blissful, selfish years they were, when we lived only 
foreach other. Mother-love was dormant in me, and 
I little suspected that some day I should yearn pas- 
Sionately for children. 

I am almost ashamed to tell you that it was a little 

kitten made me think how sweet it would be to have 
a tiny head restingon my breast. I had been playing 
with the kittenand laughing atits antics whensuddenly 
I caught it upand held it tight against my heart. My 
A husband looked at me curiously. “Do you know that 
r( you are wasting a whole lot of mother-love on that 
mt cat?” he said quietly. 
B I have since heard many jokes at the expense of 
women who love their dogs and cats as they would 
love children, many satires on homes where pets are 
raised instead of babies; but that was the first time 
it had occurred to me that the most sacred of all love 
is often wasted. 

Another time this truth was driven home bya blunt- 
spoken maiden aunt who had come to visit me. I 
trotted out my kitten to show her—really a very 
handsome silver Persian—expecting her to admire it. 





























LIFE STORIES FROM THE LIVES OF REAL WOMEN 
‘ny Her Letter to a Bride-to-Be 


In Which “I Write What I Have Never Confessed Before” 


She looked at it in silence for a moment, then re- 
marked: “I’d a whole lot rather you hada baby to 
show me.” The next day I was inclosing in a letter 
to a cousin some snapshots my husband had taken of 
me with the kitten in my arms, when it occurred to 
me to show my aunt the last photograph I had 
received from this cousin. It was a beautiful pic- 
ture of herself and her laughing, year-old son. For 
a long while I looked at the chubby arms about her 
neck, the sweet expression of confidence in the baby’s 
face and the infinitely tender Madonna expression on 
her own. While I studied the portrait there came to 
my eyes unbidden tears—tears that I tried not to 
understand. Then I turned tothe snapshot of myself 
with the furry ball in my arms that I had intended 
to send her. Only half realizing what such action 
meant I deliberately tore the pictured accusation into 
bits. Aftersucha gift from my friend I could not send 
the empty impression of myself. 

FTER that there gradually crept into my heart a 

longing for my own child, not preéminently strong 
at first, for I was still young and not quite ready to give 
up the pleasures of youth, but sufficient to make me 
take a greater interest in other children and to 
wonder about mother-love. My interest soon became 
centered in one little lad of four, a high-spirited, mis- 
chievous rascal, who was too much for his sickly, 
nervous mother. I found myself planning how I 
would train the boy if he were mine. Frequently I 
would persuade the mother to let me keep him for 
half a day, often longer. My husband, too, came to 
love the little fellow. One night I kept the boy 
while his parents went to the theater. After we had 
tucked him in bed with his woolly dog I asked: 
“Could anything be sweeter?’’ And my husband 
replied: “Yes, our own boy.” . 

We began to hope openly fora child. There was no 
reason to suspect that we should not have one. I was 
only twenty-eight; we were both healthy and ap- 
parently normal. We could no longer say that we 
could not afford one, for my husband had been 
rapidly advanced and we were on a fair way to the 
wealth that has since become ours. I laid numerous 
plans for my dream children. We agreed that we 
wanted both ason and a daughter, but we laughingly 
sparred about the sex of the first child. I insisted 
that I wanted a little girl; my husband wanted a 
boy. Of course we both knew that either would be 
most welcome. One day we would discuss the future 
of our son, the next day the future of our daughter. 

In my heart I longed mostly for a little girl. She 
would be my companion, I would be her dearest 
friend. We would read together, ride together, work 
together, play together. I made plans for every day 
of her life. Her childish triumphs in school, her first 
long dress, her Freshman year in college, were as real 
to me asif they had already been completed. Once 
I found myself actually weeping because she had at 
last fallen in love and I could no longer call her my 
own. But I heroically dried my tears and set about 
making preparations for the wedding. 


BEGAN to desire to renew my friendship with the 

schoolmates who were married and wholly taken up 
with their children. Living in the same town were 
several women who had once been very intimate with 
me, but had completely drifted away from me in the 
last few years simply because of their absorption in 
their little ones. I had rather a feeling of superiority 
over them because marriage had not impeded but had 
furthered my progress in the “higher things of life.” 

How very different had been the case of Emily 
Fitzpatrick! Of all my girl friends she was the one I 
pitied most. The brightest and most popular member 
of our class, she had written some very clever verses for 
our Commencement, and we had fully expected to see 
her win fame in the literary world. We had been 
inseparable. Then all our wonderful air castles were 
wrecked, when Emily was only twenty, by her mar- 
riage, and the birth of a little daughter a year later. 
I had tried to remain loyal to her—I had tried to keep 
alive in her the fires of ambition; but every time I 
would get fairly started in a protest against letting 
her talent go to waste the baby would cry or she would 
remember that it was not properly covered, or some 
such thing, so that I finally gave her up as hopeless. 
She never took the trouble to come to see me, and I 
gradually ceased to visit her. 

In my newly found desire my first thought was of 
Emily. I had not been to see her since the last baby 
was born. I would goto see her that very afternoon. 
I found her at home, but she had her hat on, a 
luncheon-basket on her arm, and the children were 
scampering about in wild excitement over a picnic. 

Emily welcomed me cordially and began to apologize 
for not coming to see me. ‘‘They are such little 
tyrants,” she said withalaugh. ‘‘Butlamso glad to 
seeyou. You'llstayall afternoon, won't you?”’ setting 
down the basket and beginning to remove her hat. 

Before | had time to say that I would not think of 
interfering with the children’s picnic she picked up 
the basket and said with the air of one offering a rare 
treat: ‘I'll tell you: we’ll take you along on our 
Picnic.”’ 

At this instant littl Helen—the baby that had 
robbed Emily of her girlhood—came forward. ‘We 
should be delighted to have you,” she said with quaint 
courtesy. 











“‘Why, you're quite a little lady, aren’t you?’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘She is Mother’s right hand,” returned Emily, with 
a slight emphasis on ‘‘ Mother.’’ “We are the best 
sort of chums.”’ 


hag et apa I realized that Emily was having in her 
youth the companionship that I could not have 
before I was nearly forty. I would be an old woman 
before my dream girl would be through college. Emily, 
not yet thirty, had a chum in her oldest daughter. I 
tried to comfort myself with the thought that I would 
have more to give my daughter. My years of self- 
culture would be of immense advantage to her. But 
would they? The specter of old age was with me all 
afternoon while I watched Emily enter into the play 
of her children with a heart as young as theirs. 

In the midst of his game of ‘‘ horsey”’ on a hickory 
sapling little Donald suddenly left his play and came 
running up to us, his eyes shining big. “Oh, Mother, 
see that pretty cloud!”’ he cried, pointing to a mauve- 
gray billow whose edge the sun, in its efforts to come 
out, was covering with gold and silver. 

I was about to express some commonplace concerning 
its beauty when Donald remarked gravely: “‘ Mother, 
I think that cloud looks like Jesus.” 

Helen, with all the wisdom of eight years, hastened 
to disillusion him, but Emily interfered: ‘‘ No, dear, 
Donald has the right idea. God has made this world 
bright and fair, and we can see Him in everything 
beautiful.” 

So this was Emily’s “narrow life,’” tied down with 
the children? Inspiring them with a love of all things 
beautiful, encouraging them in the poetical fancies of 
childhood, giving to them the talent I had thought 
wasted ! 

That was the first of many such afternoons with 
Emily and the children. Frequently we would be 
joined by other young mothers and their little ones. 
Yet much as I enjoyed being with them, their 
complete and busy lives gave me an intolerable sense 
of loneliness. For the first time in my life I realized 
that every mother, no matter how humble she may 
be, has an unconscious superiority over the childless 
woman. Even the woman whose only child has 
died in infancy-has a claim to distinction over one 
who has never known motherhood. The more I saw 
of these mothers the more useless seemed my own 
life. And when I would return to my quiet home 
after leaving the merry confusion of a houseful of 
little ones my longing for a bairn of my own would 
become almost a physical pain. 


Y DEAR, I pray that you may never know the 
agony of seeing year after year go by without the 
child that youcrave. My natural optimism kept me 
hoping, hoping, hoping. Every instance that came 
within my observation of persons who were married 
several years before their children came would give 
me renewed hope. On our fifth anniversary we went 
to see a play in which one of the chief characters was 
an avowed optimist. In recounting the many pieces 
of good fortune that had come his way he said: “‘My 
wife and I were married five years, and never a glim- 
mer of a child. Then twins all of a sudden! Now 
wasn’t that luck?”’ And silly as it may seem I felt 
satisfied at once that ours would be the same luck. 
Sometimes I think it would have been better if I 
had known earlier how useless were my hopes. And 
yct I donot know. Forsome of the sweetest moments 
in my life have been when I was planning for the 
dream child. I could not believe that I would grow old 
without a daughter. I used to spend hours in looking 
at the cunning baby things so attractively displayed 
in the shops. Every time I bought anything for 
another infant it would be with the firm belief that 
in another year I would be buying things for my 
own. At Christmastime I would knit bootees, and 
dress dolls, and roam through the toy shops, selecting 
gifts with never-ending delight for my friends’ chil- 
dren. Yet when the day itself would come it seemed 
to accentuate the emptiness in our lives. One year 
when Christmas fellon Sunday my husband and I made 
severalafternooncalls. The first place we visited there 
were four little boys in the family besides a new baby 
girl. In addition to the big tree that stood by the 
fireplace the little fellows themselves had mounted 
on a pedestal a special tree for their baby sister. In 
the next house there was only one boy, and his 
parents had bought him every toy they could afford. 
Two little girls in another home showed us the treas- 
ures Santa Claus had brought. Everywhere we went 
we found happy parents and Christmas trees and 
children. When we came home after dark there was 
only my cat to purr mea welcome. 


WE RESOLVED then that we would never spend 
another Christmas alone. The next year I gave 
a dinner and a tree to twenty of the poorest children 
I could find. That was the beginning of my work 
among the mill children that you consider so worthy. 
But have you ever thought that it was not so much 
from a desire to help them as to fill the vacancy in my 
own life that I have been so active in charity? Do 
you know that I envy the poorest mother who ever 
called on mefor help? All my wealth, my dear, is but 
a poor substitute for the blessing that is hers. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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About Things on the Road Over Which One Has Been 


In ExpLANATION: These letters are actual letters: not 
written primarily for publication. They are written in a 
man’s way by one man to another, and are for men. 
If women read them they should do so with that full 
understanding and allowance.—THE EDITORS. 


EAR CROSBY: I know just what you are up 
against and how Edna has talked to you. 
She is sure that you are a bit frazzled from 
the long winter’s work, and wants you to take more 
of a vacation with her and the children this summer. 
She doesn’t like to go away and leave you in town, 
and yet she feels that the children need the change. 
And there she is: she is drawn one way and drawn 
another, between two duties. As the Irishman said 
when he swallowed a quarter, he didn’t know 
whether he was a quarter in or a quarter out. 

Many a wife gets just where Edna is, and it is one 
of the many eternal differences between the male and 
the female. Her love for her husband tells her in- 
tuitively that he needs a rest; she has a shrinking 
fear of seeing him ‘‘break”’ as she has seen other 
men do, and yet she comes up against that blank 
wall when he saysto her: ‘‘ My dear, youdon’t know: 
you don’t understand. I’d like to, but business is 
business and I can’t. I’ve got to stick this summer. 
Some other summer I'll manage it, but this summer 
happens to be peculiarly important and I can’t. So, 
like a good girl, you go with the kiddies and I'll 
come when I can.” 

Of course a wife is up against it. She feels in- 
stinctively that she ‘‘doesn’t know”’; for, no matter 
how much a man may tell his wife about his business, 
she feels that she is not of that part of her husband’s 
life and that she has no actual knowledge of the real 
demands of his business. And in the face of that 
intuitive defeat she is silent, and yet there is always 
that other intuitive feeling that her husband is over- 
doing; that it isn’t a/l necessary; that she and her 
children do not need all that he gives them; that they 
could do with less; that she would rather have, if 
need be, half the income, and a healthy, buoyant 
husband, and have her children have a_ healthy, 
interested father twenty years hence. 

There’s no doubt that hundreds of wives have run 
up against that dead wall of argument, felt themselves 
defeated in their immediate purpose, and then, twenty 
years afterward, proved themselves to be rig But 
then it was after the ‘‘break’’—or worse. 


OU will think from this that I am entirely on 

Edna’s side, and that I think she is right and you 
are wrong. Not just that. It’s this way: I think 
you're both right, with this difference: Edna is right 
and you think you're right. So you're really both 
right, only she’s more fundamentally and permanently 
right than you are. 

You know, old man, that I know the game about 
as well as any man; I’ve been in it for forty years; 
been all through it and have gone every step of the 
way that you’re going. I know every inch and nook 
and corner of it. And I love the game just as much 
today as I ever did: as much as you do. Where so 
many women get it wrong is that they think men 
submerge themselves in business because of the dol- 
lar; that they love it for the money there’s in it. 
They can’t see, as a man can, the fascination of the 
game, the wonderful go and rush of it, the satisfac- 
tion of barter and trade; the joy of conceiving some 
idea, bringing it into life, carrying it on and making 
it into a successful entity. It’s the joy of the game 
that men love in business. They want, of course, to 
see the money come in, just as child or woman wants 
the reward for effort, but you and I know that that 
isn’t all there is to it. Business toa man who loves it 
is like powder to a warhorse: it sets going everything 
inhim. It’shisgame. I used to tell your mother that 
to me my business was like you and your sisters and 
brothers to her: something that I had conceived, 
brought into life and stood up on the face of the earth 
on both its feet; something created by my own hands 
and brain, a visualization of my mind and effort— 
call it what you will. But there it was—something 
out of nothing. That appeals to any man who's 
worth his salt and a herring. 


UT I’m a bit farther along now; I know a few 
things better than I did thirty years ago, although 
then I thought I knew them better than I would ever 
know them! I can see a bit more clearly. That’s 
what each twenty years dces for the man who lives 
right and keeps his eyes and ears open. It doesn’t 
make him old and slower; it makes him sounder on 
the real things and slower in the things that aren’t real. 
I was going as you are, when one day your mother, 
after just such a talk as I fancy Edna has had with 
you, said: ‘‘ You know dear, business isn’t all there 
is in life.’’ Crosby, your mother 
never realized all that she said 


and the Other is Going 


who has just taken on the managing of the Boston 
Nationals this year. I was having the time of my life. 
The score was 1 to 1, and it was the fifteenth inning, 
and then the winning run was made! You wouldn't 
have known your father, Crosby, if you could have seen 
him then. You cubs think you originated rooting in 
these days, but we did a little of that sort of thing 
ourselves thirty years ago. I went home to your 
mother, and her face just lighted up when she saw me. 
I suppose the game was written all over my face. 
“Well,” I said, and it came out as if I had been 
thinking about that remark all those days when I had 
never thought of it once, ‘‘I guess you’re right, Nell; 
business isn’t everything there is in life after all.’’ 

That remark had just gone into my subconscious 
self, snuggled itself comfortably there, and had pushed 
me out of my office when I didn’t see how I could get 
away, when [ had almost cussed my friends for coming 
in, and had walked right out to the end of my tongue 
when I came back home to its author! 

And I never forgot it. The next afternoon I dropped 
affairs and took your mother down to Manhattan 
Beach to hear Gilmore’s Band, and Arbuckle play the 
cornet—all golden days before your coming!—and 
from that day to that beautiful May afternoon when 
you and I laid her away I tempered business with 
fun, and my fun I had with her. And my life and 
her life were the richer for it; and now that she is no 
more, and I’m left a bit high and dry sometimes with 
no golden moments, I thank her even more for that 
one remark than I did in the hundreds of times 
that I acknowledged in person my indebtedness to 
her for it. 


USINESS isn’t all there is in life, boy, and it’s a 
mighty keen man who sees the truth of it and 
before it’s too late. I see men every day at the club 
for whom I have a healthy pity: hanging around for 
the day of their going to dawn; not an outside in- 
terest, not an inner resource. All their lives they 
have kept their noses to the grindstone until they 
can see nothing but the hole. They have amassed 
money—yes—but nothing else, and I don’t see what 
good their money does them. I have a little myself, 
for that matter, but I have something more. They 
like to sit down and smoke. So do I, but not all day 
long. All they do—all they can do—is to read the 
morning paper, watch the market, read about business, 
and then sit for hours with other men of the same 
ilk and discuss these matters over and over. Books, 
pictures, the green things, human life—the vital 
things of life—they don’t know. They tell me that 
my very activity at my years makesthem tired. When 
they lunch they have to drop a tablet in a goblet of 
water both before and after eating, and not a dinner 
can they sit down to but they must have a cocktail. 
I'd hate to have trained my stomach to such an 
unnatural state, but taking no exercise for years has 
brought them where they are. 

The man that you admire so much, Pierpont 
Morgan, told me a few months ago, just before he 
went to Egypt, that he made it a rule to work four 
months and then loaf four months. ‘Fairbanks, 
you’ve got to recognize the law of averages,’’ he said; 
“Gf you don’t it’ll mark you.”” And he’s right. Push 
a piece of machinery day and night and you'll either 
wear it out before its time or it will break on you. 
And what steel and iron can't stand, flesh and blood 
can’t. A man was born to work and work hard, 
and this idea of his overworking I’ve proved to be 
fundamentally wrong, provided he keeps decent 
hours, eats sanely, and now and then completely 
washes his mind out and lets something in except 
his business. A man who habitually lives in a rut 
is bound to think ina rut. If he wants to bring 
out all there is in him he must expand his mind, and 
he must let the breezes of other interests than his 
own blow over him; he must change the currents of 
his thoughts; he must have a variety of interests. 
Just as the stomach needs a variety of food so does 
the mind. If a man were to eat nothing but bread, 
for instance, he would presently have the liveliest 
kind of an indigestion and soon he wouldn’t be lively 
at all. Yet that is what so many men give the 
mind: just one kind of food: business. The mind 
can’t keep healthy, in such cases, any more than the 
stomach can on breadalone. When the man said that 
variety is the spice of life he stated a wise truism. 





HE thing goes deeper, however. Life is a pretty 

short affair at best, Crosby; you'll havea better 
idea of that when you get where I am. There isn’t 
much of it. And during the short journey we owe 
something to others on the way, especially to our own. 
We haven’t them long; I have found that out. The 
baby is only a little while a baby; the child isn’t long 
a child. Your three boys and girls will leave you 





in those golden words. At the 
moment they didn’t land; a few 
days after that they came back 
tome. They had stuck all right. 
I had gone with two or three 
friends up to the Polo Grounds 
to see the old Giants play the St. 
Louis Browns: they were the 
“ Athletics’’ of those days, the 
days of smiling ‘‘ Mickey Welch”’ 
and of clever Johnny Ward—he 


















before you knowit. We fathers have a way of saying 
that we'll enjoy our children when they get older or 
more companionable. Then just as we get ready to 
enjoy them some other fellow or girl gets of the same 
mind, and we get left. 

You and I had ten years of good times together, but 
we wouldn’t have had them if I hadn’t readjusted 
myself and learned from your mother that business 
isn’t all there is in life. I wouldn't, perhaps, be 
writing this letter to you; you might not have 
thought it worth while to write tome as often and as 
fully as you do. Your mother showed me that if I 
entered your life when you needed me you would 
enter my life when I needed you. She was an oracle, 
all right; I see that more and more every day. 


(~ to know your children, boy. With your tend- 
ency to be rather serious-minded, and your head 
full of business, you won't find it easy to go back to 
your youth and enter into your children’s interests. 
But it will be the making of you, believe that. It’ll 
freshen you; it’ll make you young and keep you 
young; and, above all, my dear fellow, it'll give 
you a grip on your boys and girls that nothing that 
you can provide for them in the way of clothes 
and creature comforts will ever give you. And to 
know your children and have them know you is one 
of the things that’s worth just as much as business, 
if not a little more. Try it and see if I’m not right. 

Don’t let Edna, either, pass the best years of her 
young womanhood without you as a part of them. 
A woman gets older much quicker than a man; but, 
between you and me, the fact that she does is as often 
the man’s fault as it is that of nature. A man can’t 
know too well a woman who loves him, Crosby; the 
more he knows her the better he is for it. There's 
something in the love of a woman for a man that 
passes all human understanding. Don’t try toaralyze 
it; just take it, bask in it and let it uplift you and 
make you a finer, bigger man, as it can and as it will. 
But give her quid pro quo. A man’s strength gives to 
a woman what a woman’s love gives to a man. 

Chuck business once ina while—every man can and 
should—and take on your wife. Go out and ‘‘invite 
your soul’; also your wife’s soul. She deserves a 
season just as much as does business, and she needs it 
too. Tomy mind we men are responsible for a great 
part of women’s unrest today. We play with them 
when they are little girls; we court them when they are 
young women; we are either at their sides or feet all 
the time. Then when we get one of them we throw 
ourselves into business; excuse ourselves that we 
must do it in order to support her and the children, 
and we come to her side only at the close of day and 
rush off again in the morning. We leave them alone 
all week; too tired are we on Sundays to be even 
agreeable, to say nothing of being the playmate or 
the lover—and the next morning begins the same old 
whirl over again. The trouble with too many wives, 
Crosby, is that they are fonely, and from the pace at 
which some men go it in business I don’t wonder 
that the wives find their own pleasures, and mostly 
not for their wisest good. 


E NEED a readjustment in these days of ours, 

and I can’t see a better spot to begin than for the 
average husband to get into his head, as I did, that 
business isn’t all there is in life. There’s lots more 
to it as | have found it. Do you get some of it—and 
start thissummer. Make some shift of things, get it 
in somehow or other—we can always do the thing we 
really want to do—but get a good holiday with Edna 
and the kiddies. Try it and you'll be the first to say 
to me in the autumn: ‘Pater, you were right.” I 
don’t go on the theory that you look badly and need 
it. I don’t think you do look badly, as Edna thinks. 
But I remember how your mother once floored a part- 
ner of mine when he argued with her as to the state 
of my health. ‘All you say you believe, I am sure,”’ 
she said, ‘‘only I happen to be in a position to know: 
I sleep with him.”’ Perkins was certainly vanquished, 
and that evening I learned for the first time how I kicked 
and groaned and jumped and talked in my sleep. 

There are some things that wives know about 
husbands that the other chap doesn’t—not even the 
doctor—and I have always found I landed pretty 
safely when I followed your mother’s advice. It 
wasn’t always convenient to do it, but it was always 
timely. So take an old fool’s advice and give the 
right ear—yes, both ears—to Edna when she talks of 
your own interests. You may say to yourself or to 
her that she’s a woman and doesn’t know. But here’s 
a truth it took mea long time to find out, and I give 
it to you now so as to save you a lot of wrong-going: 
A woman may not know as a man does, but she has 
an intuition that, as T. R. would say, beats knowing to 
afrazzle. I have tested that out well a score of times, 
and it figures out every time, 
especially when a woman loves 
a man! 

I'll see you in a day or two. 
Meanwhile, my love to Edna, 
and tell the kids I’ve got an idea 
for them that’ll make their eyes 
stick out like a mackerel’s a day 
out of thesea. As ever, 

THE PATER. 


NOTE—tThe second letter in this series 
will appear in the next (the July) number 
of The Journal. 
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ried but a short 
time when I real- 
ized in its fullness 
the need of a sewing 
machine. At home I 
had always made all 
my own simpler 
things,and now, with- 
out a machine, I was 
lost. I visited several 
agents, but hesitated 
to pay the price they 
asked for a new 
machine. Then one 
night I noticedamong 
the small advertise- 
ments of an evening 
newspaper an an- 
nouncement of a pri- 
vate sale of household 
goods. It occurred 
to me that at such 
a sale I might run 
across a second-hand 
machine that would 
serve my purpose. 
The machine offered, 
however, proved a 
disappointment; it 
was old-fashioned and in a state of dilapidation. Yet the 
experience awakened me to the possibility of finding what 
I sought through the medium of these little advertisements. 
It was thus that my real quest for a sewing machine began: 
a quest unsuccessful until almost a year later, when I bought 
a second-hand machine worth, [ thought at the time, the 
money I paid for it. 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 





SEWING mach., Standard, brand new, drop head, 
$15. 1399 Nichols-rd, suite 2. Wade Park car 
to 7200. Mornings only. 





So read the advertisement that led me to my lady of the 
sewing machine. How pretty she was; she was such a little 
lady. Though she told me she had been married four years 
she looked not a day over eighteen. I shall never forget her 
as she answered my ring that morning in her dainty pink 
gingham dress. 

‘‘Good-morning,”’ she said, with a smile that revealed the 
prettiest teeth I ever saw. ‘‘Isn’t it a lovely morning? 
Will you come into the dining-room? I have always kept 
my machine there by the window.” 


f i living-room, which we had to cross, was quietly and 
tastefully furnished. A good piano stood in one corner. 
Inexpensive basket chairs were suggestive of comfort, while 
plenty of books and magazines left the impression of that 
refinement which understands the secret of starting life 
pleasantly on a moderate income. The dining-room was no 
less attractive. 

My lady piled some cushions into a comfortable corner of 
the window-seat. ‘‘Sit here,’ she invited, ‘‘ while I pull the 
machine out and thread it for you. Are you accustomed 
to using a machine?”’ 

I answered that I was. 

She opened a door and pulled the “Standard, brand new”’ 
out of a tiny closet. It rolled easily over the polished floor. 

“‘T have been keeping it in there lately,’’ she explained, 
“because the last time I went out and left it by the window 
it rained, and of course my husband had forgot to close the 
window. You can see that the handles and the nickel 
drawer frames are rusted a little. But that does not hurt 
the machinery any.” 

The nickel was rusted, but the wood of the case was 
not marred. In fact it was the best-looking second-hand 
machine I had seen during all my quest. 

My lady rolled her machine into the light and began 
threading it. All the while she kept up a running comment 
concerning the action and the method of operation. It was 
only after she had hurried to the kitchen for a duster and 
wiped the top scrupulously clean that she placed a piece of 
cloth under the needle bar and allowed me to sew. 

The machine seemed to be in good condition. A marvel- 
ous number of attachments went with it and they looked as 
if they had never been out of their case. My lady and I 
went over the whole thoroughly, taking it leisurely. 

“The advertisement said that it was brand new,” 
I suggested. 

My lady laughed. ‘I told my husband that he ought not 
to have said that,’’ she answered, ‘‘for the machine is two 
years old. My father gave it to me for my birthday. No 
one has ever used it but me, and, though I have always made 
all but my best dresses and suits, it hasn’t really been used 
much. And my husband said it was just as good as new.” 


HE sat facing me by the dining-table. The morning sun 
brightened her hair, while a pretty color kept coming and 
going in her cheeks. ‘‘ Do you think fifteen dollars too much 
to ask for it?’’ she hesitated in seeming embarrassment. 
‘“*T don’t know much about such things, but Papa paid forty 
dollars for it. I’m sorry about the rain getting on it.” 

I answered that I did not think her price was too high. 
Indeed, in my secret soul I thought it was very cheap com- 
pared with the prices asked for second-hand machines by the 
regular dealers with whom I had talked. At the same time I 
remembered that when my mother, having decided that she 
wanted a new machine, had sold her old one, she was able to 
get only eight dollars for it. And my mother’s old machine 
was the equal of the one before me. 

My lady looked at me intently and seemed to divine 
something of the thoughts that were flying through my head. 
‘‘The only reason I am selling my machine,”’ she said, ‘‘i 
because the doctor has absolutely forbidden my using it. 
And it is such a temptation that my husband declared the 
only way for him to know that I am obeying orders is to get 
the thing out of the house.”’ 

I must have showed some surprise, for more radiant 
health than hers was scarcely imaginable. She put out her 
hand in an impulsive, girlish fashion and touched mine. 
“T ought to be making a good many little clothes, wee 
little dainty clothes, between now and Christmastime,”’ she 
whispered softly. 

My hand gripped hers—what woman’s wouldn’t?—and 
we sat there holding hands, while she told me all about it: 


By Ruth Ebright Finley 


why the doctor had said she must not use the machine. ‘‘It’s 
so hard not to run the seams up on the machine,’’ she 
finished, ‘‘ when one can do it so much faster.” 

“Surely,’”’ said I. ‘I quite understand, for I made two 
little dresses for my college chum’s baby last Christmas—all 
by hand. Now I have a plan. I am going to buy your 
machine. But I live only a little way from here. You say 
the doctor wants you to be outdoors and take walks. So 
why can’t you bring those seams to me and let me run them 
up? I'd love to do it.” 

“How good you are!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You are just like the 
girls at home.” 

And she told me she had lived in Detroit before her mar- 
riage. ‘‘ You know how it is in a strange city,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You can live here and meet lots of people, but not 
have any real friends. I have found it so.” 

nd I,’’ was my answer, ‘‘have lived here only eleven 
months, and, though some older women have been lovely to 
me, I don’t know any girls. All the more I think it would be 
great fun for us to sew together. You can get ready in 
advance all that it is possible to sew by machine, come over 
and spend the day with me, and I will run the seams while 
you do the hand work.” 


HE was enthusiastic, and we planned it all. Then she 
asked me where my home had been, and, when I told her, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, I know a family there!” 
It did not occur to me until later that the man whose family 
she mentioned was in the sewing-machine business. 


“It really hurts to sell my machine,”’ my lady resumed, . 


“both because I need it so much and because Papa gave 
it to me. My husband says that by-and-by he will get me 
another. But Papa gave me this one, and he is—dead.”’ 

Tears seemed to glisten in her eyes as she told me of an 
automobile accident that had taken the generous father 
away less than six months before. ‘‘He would have loved 
baby,” she whispered. 

And so I wrote out a check for fifteen dollars. 

“‘After all lam not a bit sorry to let you have my machine,” 
said my lady, as she accepted the slip of paper with a sigh 
like that of relief, ‘for I feel that it has brought me a friend 
that otherwise I might not have had. Isn’t it queer how 
little things make so much difference?”’ 

“T want you to know,’’ I answered, ‘‘that I understand 
your feelings about this machine. And’’—I continued with 
a burst of sympathy—“ when you are ready for it you shall 
have it back if you want it. Meantime come and see me.”’ 

“‘T shall be so pleased,’’ she said. 

And thus I left her, her beautiful face alight with what 
I took for friendliness. 

Now for the sequel! The next afternoon, while shopping, 
I visited my husband in his office. Interest and curiosity 
led me to wonder about the business standing of my lady’s 
husband. So I turned to the business directory—or rather 
my husband did. Suddenly he shouted with laughter. The 
man was listed as a dealer in sewing machines, and had a 
store in one of the poorer business districts. A light burst 
upon me. I was a stranger and she took me in! My sweet 
little lady of the sewing machine! 

I dived into my husband’s waste-paper basket, fished out 
the morning paper, and, turning to the small advertisements, 
scanned their columns. There, sandwiched in between a 
safe and a soda fountain, was my sweet little lady, still 
neglectful of the dainty things to be made before Christmas! 





SEWING mach., brand new, drop head, 7- 
drawer embossed Singer, $15. 1399 Nichols-rd, 
suite 2. Wade Park car to 7200. 





FEW days later, in an evening newspaper read largely 
by workingmen and poorer people, I met my little lady 
again—thus: 





SEWING machine, White, excellent condition, 
attachs., $5. 1399 Nichols-rd, suite 2. Wade 
Park car to 7200. 





Readers of the more conservative morning paper would 
not give a second thought to a machine valued at only five 
dollars! The morning after this five-dollar advertisement 
appeared the unusually bright young woman who is stenog- 
rapher in my husband's office called on my sewing-machine 
lady. Here is her experience in her own words: 

‘‘IT was met by a most charming girl. She showed me 
into the dining-room, where from the looks of things she had 
just been sewing on an old-style box-top machine. She told 
me that her mother had recently died and that she was going 
to have her mother’s machine in a few days, and that there- 
fore she would have no use for her own. I told her I didn’t 
want a box-top machine. After hesitating a moment she 
asked me to call again, saying that perhaps, after all, she 
would sell her mother’s machine instead; that it had a drop- 
head, and that, if I liked it better, perhaps she’d let me have 
it, but that it was worth fifteen dollars. Promising to call 
again I left her deep in the making of a Princesse gown.”’ 

Further investigation proved that my lady’s husband did 
not care to injure his trade in new machines by displaying 
second-hand ones at his store. There was too much money, 
however, in the second-hand business to be disregarded, 
so he had set up a branch shop in his home. I learned that 
he used the cellar of the apartment house in which he lived 
for storage, and that as soon as a machine was sold upstairs 
another was produced from below. And the most poignant 
part of it all is that people would so much rather buy second- 
hand goods from the supposed original owner than from an 
avowed second-hand dealer that my lady’s machines fre- 
quently commanded a price beyond their worth. She and 
her husband, as masters of the psychology of the bargain 
hunter, were profiting by their expert knowledge. 

And I—I had discovered another method of ‘‘ buncoing”’ 
the public. 


Y WORK, however, was still before me. A search 

through the back numbers of the newspapers suggested 
a humbug far more extensive than my experience with the 
lady of the sewing machine had led me to suspect. 

Briefly, here is the game which the ‘‘furniture shark”’ 
invites the public to play: 

Stowed away among the small advertisements of the daily 
newspapers will appear an apparently inoffensive announce- 
ment of a ‘‘private sale of second-hand household furni- 
ture.’’ Every word tends to arouse in the prospective buyer 
a belief that the furniture offered is of the best style, material 
and workmanship, that but for circumstances over which 
the owner of the furniture has no control the goods would not 
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Sugar-Coated Trap for the Bride 


be offered for sale, and that those circumstances are so press- 
ing that the articles will be sold far below their true value. 

Behind this announcement, however, the facts will be that 
the “owner” of the furniture is in the business of selling 
furniture, that the only circumstance pressing him to sale is 
a desire to prosper in his calling, that the goods in question 
are of the cheapest manufacture, and that the prices asked 
are higher than those of a legitimate furniture dealer for the 
same goods. Furthermore, as article after article is sold the 
shark will replenish his supply from the stock of one or other 
of the cheaper credit stores. In fact, as often as not he is but 
a commission man paying the credit house its price for a 
given article only after he has sold it, pocketing the difference 
between the credit-house price and that which he was able 
to get; and, finally, returning to the credit house any pieces 
of furniture he has been unable to sell. 


tos following advertisement, published, together with ten 
or twelve others of like character, in a morning paper of 
March 19, 1911, will thus explain itself: 





Furniture and Rugs 


Contents of my beautiful 12-room residence, 
worth over $5000, at GREAT SACRIFICE; 
everything new, high grade and up to date; 
recently purchased. 

Reception-room, parlor, dining-room, library, 
den and 5 bedrooms; massive brass beds, box 
springs, mattresses, magnificent mah. dressers, 
chiffoniers, dressing-table. 

RUGS, rich Oriental and Eastern designs; 
worth $85 to $150, for $12 to $25. 

Turkish rockers in leather, worth $45 to $95, 
for $15 to $35; bed daveno in leather, worth $82, 
for $32; genuine mah. 3-piece parlor suit in 
leather, worth $175, for $35. 

Elegant dining set, only $35. 

Massive brass beds, box springs 7 yet mat- 
tresses, worth $35 to $150, for $8 to $ 

Odd mah. armchairs and pod athag ral: pic- 
tures, etc.; mah. library and parlor tables, worth 
$45 to $85, for $18 to $25; den furniture in 
Mission, etc. 

Must be sold at once regardless of cost; don’t 
miss this rare chance to get elegant goods for 
a littl money; BARGAINS FOR COUPLE 
GOING HOUSEKEEPING. 


2124 E. 83d-st 





The advertisements, of which this is a sample, were mod- 
estly tucked in among the advertisements of the “want” 
columns, that part of the advertising space of a newspaper 
primarily intended for the service of private individuals. 
Surrounded by the legitimate advertisements of the latter 
the bunco advertisements are indistinguishable from those 
that are truthful. 

I now made an extensive acquaintance with the ‘“‘furni- 
ture shark,’”’ studying his methods and observing his vic- 
tims. Let us say that a house advertised for sale has been 
vacated. The shark offers to rent the place until it is sold. 
The house is always in one of the best residence districts, 
because mention of the street in the advertisement must 
leave the prospective buyer an impression of the advertiser's 
opulence, either at present or in the recent past. 

Having arranged with the owner or agent the shark moves 
into the “elegant fifteen-room home.”’ From top to bottom 
he fits it out with the furniture of his favorite credit store, 
all complete, down to a neat white-capped and white-aproned 
maid to open the door. The shark then inserts his adver- 
tisement in the newspapers, leading the public to believe 
that a private family, able to maintain a home in such a 
neighborhood, have, for pressing reasons that they are 
unwilling definitely to state, decided to sell their household 
furniture. The supposed family’s name, of course, will be 
carefully suppressed. 

Enter at last the ‘‘ young couple going to housekeeping.” 
And now, except for the trouble of varying his advertise- 


ments from week to week, changing ‘‘ must be sold at once”’. 


to ‘‘must be sold by Wednesday,” and vice versa, the shark 
has only to exercise his ability as a salesman—until, of 
course, he seeks a new neighborhood. 


| Spiced Sher pserl simple is the part played by the ‘‘young 
couple’”’ and other unwary bargain hunters. Just two 
things happen to them: First, relying upon the shark’s glow- 
ing representations, they accept from him goods of the 
cheapest manufacture—birch, declared by the shark to be 
“elegant and heavy mahogany”’; imitation leather, repre- 
sented by the shark to be genuine leather. Second, they pay 
the shark as big a price for his cheap furniture as they would 
pay a legitimate dealer for first-class goods. 

Furniture advertised as ‘‘made to order in the finest 
factories of the United States and Europe’”’ turns out to be 
that grade of goods known in the furniture trade as ‘“‘sec- 
onds,”’ imperfect stuff marred in the making and sold by the 
manufacturer for what he can get out of it; the kind of furni- 
ture which, inasmuch as it is not scratched, looks good on the 
floor of a credit house and seldom serves any further purpose. 
As a climax, if the shark is skillful he requires the ‘‘ young 
couple”’ to pay for the delivery of their purchases! 

When the stock of the “elegant fifteen-room home” is 
depleted additional furniture is sent in. I have seen the 
labeled wagons of a credit firm delivering these goods at 
night to the house. 

IntheautumnI noticed in a morning newspaper announce- 
ment of a private sale of household goods on Sixty-ninth 
Street. Upon looking up back numbers of the paper I found 
that this announcement, its wording slightly varied, first 
appeared in the edition of September 18, 1910. It was along 
about the middle of November when the advertisement 
first came to my attention. Thinking that possibly there 
would be a sewing machine for sale I visited the house. 
Received by a pleasant-appearing man, quite a gentleman, I 
was disappointed when he told me that he had already sold 
his sewing machine. It was several months before I met the 
pleasant gentleman again. 

So, after my lady of the sewing machine had unwittingly 
awakened me to the existence of the furniture shark, I 
recalled the Sixty-ninth Street place and its ‘‘gentleman.”’ 
The current papers, however, gave no hint; the advertise- 
ment had disappeared. Turning then to the back files I 
found that the announcement had run until Sunday, March 
12, 1911. On that day it read: ‘‘The furniture of one of the 
city’s finest residences must be sold by Wednesday night, 
March 15—family leaving the city.’’ Thereafter the 
Sixty-ninth Street house was unadvertised. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 58 
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What Has Already Happened in This Story 


NE of the foundlings in the orphan asylum known as the John Grier 

Home is Jerusha Abbott, eighteen years old, who has been allowed 
to attend the village High School, where she has done well in some studies 
and brilliantly in English. A trustee of the Home decides that she shall 
go to college and learn to be a writer. Her board and tuition are to be 
paid directly to the college, and she is to have an allowance of thirty-five 
dollars a month. In return she is to write a letter every month to the 
trustee, whom she does not know and has seen only once: at the door of 
the Home in the dusk when the headlights of a passing motor-car cast a 
grotesque, long-legged shadow of him on the inside wall. These letters 
are to be addressed, in care of the trustee’s private secretary, to ‘‘ Mr. 
John Smith”; but ‘‘Judy,”’ as she is called, decides to write to him as 
“Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith.’’ She does so, telling about her studies 
and her daily life, describing her room and her student friends, including 
popular Sallie McBride and aristocratic Julia Pendleton, and now and 
then comparing her asylum life under the matron, Mrs. Lippett, with 
her new experiences. At the midyear examinations she sends the “‘awful 
news”’ that she has ‘‘flunked’’ in mathematics and Latin prose. But 
she studies hard and later ‘“‘passes’’ in these subjects, and after that 
examinations are comparatively easy to her. Her summer vacation is 
spent at Lock Willow Farm, and when she comes back for her Sophomore 
year she and Sallie and Julia get a study and three little bedrooms 
together, and Sallie invites her to spend the Christmas vacation at 
Sallie’s home in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“STONE GATE,’”’ WoRCESTER, Mass., 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: Dec. 31st. 


MEANT to write to you before and thank you for your 
| cisisenas check, but life in the McBride household is 

very absorbing, and I don’t seem able to find two 
consecutive minutes to spend at a desk. 

I bought a new gown—one that I didn’t need, but just 
wanted. 

I’ve been having the most beautiful vacation visiting 
Sallie. She lives in a big, old-fashioned brick house with 
white trimmings, set back from the street—exactly the kind 
of house that I used to look at so curiously when I was in the 
John Grier Home, and wonder what it could be like inside. 
I never expected to see with my own eyes—but here I am! 
Everything is so comfortable and restful and homelike; I 
walk from room to room and drink in the furnishings. 

It is the most perfect house for children to be brought up 
in: with shadowy nooks for hide and seek, and open fire- 
places for popcorn, and an attic to romp in on rainy days, 
and slippery banisters with a comfortable flat knob at the 
bottom, and a great big sunny kitchen, and a nice fat sunny 
cook who has lived in the family thirteen years and always 
saves out a piece of dough for the children to bake. Just the 
sight of such a house makes you want to be a child again. 

And as for families! I never dreamed they could be so 
nice. Sallie has a father and a mother, and a grandmother 
who wears lace caps with lavender bows, and the sweetest 
three-year-old baby sister all over curls, and a medium-sized 
brother who always forgets to wipe his feet, and a big, 
good-looking brother named Jimmie, who is a Junior 
at Princeton. 

We have the jolliest times at the table—everybody laughs 
and jokes and talks at once. 

Such a lot of things we’ve done—I can’t begin to tell you 
about them. But what do you think? Two days after 
Christmas they gave a dance at their own house for ME. 

It was the first really true ball I ever attended—college 
doesn’t count where we dance with girls. I had a new white 
evening gown (your Christmas present—many thanks) and 
long white gloves and white satin slippers. The only draw- 
back to my perfect, utter, absolute happiness was the fact 
that Mrs. Lippett couldn’t see me leading the cotillion with 
Jimmie McBride. Tell her about it, please, the next time 
you visit the J. G. H. 

Yours ever, Jupy ABBOTT. 

Would you be terribly displeased, Daddy, if I didn’t turn 
out to be a Great Author after all, but just a Plain Girl? 


Dear Daddy: 6:30 Saturday. 


ELL, back to college and to work! 

Julia’s uncle, Mr. Jervis Pendleton, called this after- 
noon—and brought a five-pound box of chocolates! There 
are advantages, you see, about rooming with Julia. 
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We had tea for him in the study—and an awful lot of 
trouble getting permission. It’s hard enough entertaining 
fathers and grandfathers, but uncles are a step worse; and as 
for brothers and cousins, they are next to impossible. Julia 
had to swear that he was her uncle before a notary public, 
and then have the County Clerk’s certificate attached. 
(Don’t I know a lot of law?) And 
even then I doubt if we could have 
had our tea if the Dean had chanced 
to see how youngish and good-looking 
Uncle Jervie is. 

Anyway, we had it, with brown- 
bread, Swiss-cheese sandwiches. He 
helped us to make them, and then ate 
four. 

Julia says that she has never seen 
her uncle so amiable; that usually he’s 
pretty morose and unapproachable. 
But Julia hasn’t a bit of tact; and 
men, I find, requirea great deal. They 
purr if you rub them the right way 
and spit if you don’t. (That isn’t a 
very elegant metaphor. I mean it 
figuratively.) 

Mercy! how it is raining! We shall 
have to swim to chapel tonight. 

Yours ever, Jupy. 


The Way I Went to Chapel! 


\ 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


ID you ever have a sweet baby girl who was stolen from 
the cradle in infancy? 

Maybe I am she! If we were ina novel that would be 
the dénouement, wouldn’t it? 

It’s really awfully queer not to know what one is—sort of 
exciting and romantic. There are such a lot of possibilities. 
Maybe I’m not American; lots of people aren’t. I may be 
straight descended from the ancient Romans, or I may be 
a Viking’s daughter, or I may be the child of a Russian exile 
and belong by rights in a Siberian prison, or maybe I’m a 
gypsy—I think perhaps I am. I have a very wandering 
spirit, though really I haven’t as yet had much chance to 
develop it. 

Do you know about that one scandalous blot in my career— 
the time I ran away from the Asylum because they punished 
me for stealing cookies? It’s down in the books free for any 
Trustee to read. 

But really, Daddy, what could you expect? When you 
put a hungry little nine-year-old girl in the pantry scouring 
knives, with the cooky-jar at her elbow, and go off and 
leave her alone, and then suddenly pop in again, wouldn’t 
you expect to find her a bit crumby? And then, when 
you jerk her by the elbow, and box her ears, and make her 
leave the table when the pudding comes, and tell all the 
other children that it’s because she’s a thief, wouldn’t you 
expect her to run away? 

I only ran four miles. They caught me and brought me 
back; and every day for a week I was tied, like a naughty 
puppy, to a stake in the back yard while the other children 
were out at recess. ; 

Oh, dear! There’s the chapel bell, and I meant to write 
you an awfully long letter. But I have a committee meeting 
tonight, so good-by. Jupy. 

P. S.—There’s one thing I’m perfectly sure of: I’m 
not Chinese! 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: February 4th. 


IMMIE McBRIDE has sent me a Princeton banner as 

big as one end of the room; I am very grateful to him for 
remembering me, but I don’t know what on earth to do with 
it. Sallie and Julia won’t let me hang it up; our room this 
year is furnished in red, and you can imagine what an effect 
we'd have if I added black and orange. 
warm, thick felt, I hate to waste it. 


But it’s such nice, 
Would it be very 





















































improper to have it made into a bathrobe? My old one 
shrank when it was washed. This is the way I would look: 

I’ve omitted of late telling 
you what I am learning; but, 
though you might not imagine 
it, my time is exclusively occu- 
pied with study. It’s a very 
bewildering matter to get edu- 
cated in five branches at once. 

“The test of true scholar- 
ship,” says Chemistry Profes- 
sor,‘‘ is a painstaking passion 
for detail.”’ 

“Be careful not to keep 
your eyes glued to detail,” 
says History Professor. ‘‘Stand 
far enough away to get a per- 
spective on the whole.” 

You can see with what nicety we have to trim our sails 
between chemistry and history. I like the historical method 
best. If I say that William the Conqueror came over in 
1492, and Columbus discovered America in 1100 or 1066, or 
whenever it was, that’s a mere detail that the Professor 
overlooks. It gives a feeling of security and restfulness to 
the history recitation that is entirely lacking in chemistry. 

Sixth-Hour bell—I must go to the laboratory and look into 
a little matter of acids and salts and alkalis. I’ve burned a 
hole as big as a plate in the front of my chemistry apron 
with hydrochloric acid. If the theory worked I ought to be 
able to neutralize that hole with good strong ammonia, 
oughtn’t I? 

Examinations next week, but I’m not afraid! 

Yours ever, 





Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: March Sth. 


HERE is a March wind blowing, and the sky is filled 

with heavy, black, moving clouds. The crows in the 
pine trees are making such a clamor! It’s an intoxicating, 
exhilarating, calling noise. You want to close your books 
and be off over the hills to race with the wind. 

We had a paper chase last Saturday over five miles of 
squashy ’cross country. The fox (composed of three girls 
and a bushel or so of confetti) started half an hour before 
the twenty-seven hunters. I was one of the twenty-seven; 
eight dropped by the wayside; we ended nineteen. The 
trail led over a hill, through a cornfield and into a swamp 
where we had to leap lightly from hummock to hummock. 
Of course, half of us went in ankle-deep. We kept losing 
the trail, and wasted twenty-five minutes over that swamp. 
Then upa hill through some woods and in at a barn window! 
The barn doors were all locked and the window was up high 
and pretty small. I don’t call that fair, do you? 

But we didn’t go through; we circumnavigated the barn 
and picked up the trail where it issued by way of a low shed 
roof upon the top of a fence. The fox thought he had us 
there, but wefooled him. Then straight away over two miles 
of rolling meadow, and awfully hard to follow, for the con- 
fetti was getting sparse. The rule is that it must be at the 
most six feet apart, but they were the longest six feet I ever 
saw. Finally, after two hours of steady trotting, we tracked 
Monsieur Fox into the kitchen of Fieldstone (that’s a farm 
where the girls go in bob-sleighs and hay-wagons for chicken 
and waffle suppers), and we found the three foxes placidly 
eating milk and honey and biscuits. They hadn’t thought 
we would get that far; they were expecting us to stick in 
the barn window. 

Both sides insist that they won. I think we did, don’t 
you? Because we caught them before they got back to the 
campus. Anyway, all nineteen of us settled like locusts 
over the furniture and clamored for honey. There wasn’t 
enough to go round, but Mrs. Fieldstone (that’s our pet 
name for her; she’s by rights a Johnson) brought up a jar of 
strawberry jam and a can of maple syrup—just made last 
week—and three loaves of brown bread. 
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We didn’t get back to college till half-past six—half an 
hour late for dinner—and we went straight in without 
dressing and with perfectly undiminished appetites! Then 
we all cut evening chapel, the state of our boots being enough 
of an excuse. . 

I never told you about examinations. I passed everything 
with the utmost ease—I know the secret now, and am never 
going to flunk again. I sha’'n’t be able te graduate with 
honors, though, because of that beastly Latin prose and 
geometry Freshman year. But I don't care. Wot’s the 
hodds so long as you’re’appy? (That’s a quotation. I’ve 
been reading the English classics.) 

Speaking of classics, have you ever read “Hamlet”? If 
you haven't do it-right off. It’s perfectlycorking! I’vebeen 
hearing about Shakespeare all my life, but I had no idea he 
really wrote so well. 

I have a beautiful play that I invented a long time ago 
when I first learned to read. I put myself to sleep every 
night by pretending I’m the person (the most important 
person) in the book I’m reading at the moment. 

At present I’m Ophelia—~and such a sensible Ophelia! 
I keep Hamlet amused all the time, and pet him and scold 
him and make him wrap up his throat when he has a cold. 
I’ve entirely cured him of being melancholy. The King and 
Queen are both dead—an accident at sea; no funeral neces- 
sary—so Hanlet and I are ruling in Denmark without any 
bother. We have the kingdom working beautifully. He 
takes care of the governing, and | look after the charities. 
I have just founded some first-class orphan asylums. If you 
or any of the other Trustees would like to visit them I shall 
be pleased to show you through. I think you might find 
a great many helpful suggestions. _I remain, sir, 

Yours most graciously, OPHELIA, 
Queen of Denmark. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: March 24th, or maybe the 25th. 


I DON’T believe I can be going to Heaven—I am getting 
such a lot of good things here; it wouldn't be fair to get 
them hereafter too. Listen to what has happened. 

Jerusha Abbott has won the short-story contest (a twenty- 
five-dollar prize) that the “Monthly” holds every year. 
And shea Sophomore! The contestants are mostly Seniors, 
When I saw my name posted I couldn’t quite believe it was 
true. Maybe I am going to be an author after all. I wish 
Mrs. Lippett hadn't given me such a silly name—it sounds 
like an author-ess, doesn’t it? 

Also I have been chosen for the spring dramatics—‘‘ As 
You Like It”—outdoors. I am going to be Celia, own 
cousin to Rosalind. 

And lastly: Julia and Sallie and I are going to New York 
next Friday to do some spring shopping and stay all night 
and goto the theater the next day with her uncle! He invited 
us. Julia is going to stay at home with her family, but 
Sallie and I are going to stop at the Martha Washington 


Hotel. Did you ever hear of anything so exciting? I’ve 
never been ina hotel in my life, nor in a theater. 
And what do you think we’re going to see? “Hamlet.” 


Think of that! We studied it for four weeks in Shakespeare 
class, and I know it by heart. 

Iam so excited over all these prospects that I can scarcely 
sleep. Good-by, Daddy. 

This is a very entertaining world. 


Yours ever, Jupy. 
P. S.—I’ve just looked at the calendar. It’s the 28th. 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: April 7th. 


ERCY! Isn't New York big? Worcester is nothing 

toit. Do you mean to tell me that you actually live in 
all that confusion? I don’t believe that I shall recover for 
months from the bewildering effect of two days of it. I 
can't begin to tell you all the amazing things I’ve seen; 
I suppose you know, though, since you live there yourself. 

But aren’t the streets entertaining? And the people? 
And the shops? I never saw such lovely things as there are 
in the windows. It makes you want to devote your life to 
wearing clothes. 

Sallie and Julia and I went shopping together Saturday 
morning. Julia went into the very most gorgeous place | 
ever saw—white and gold walls and blue carpets and blue 
silk curtains and gilt chairs. A perfectly beautiful lady with 
yellow hair and a long black silk trailing gown came to meet 
us with a welcoming smile. I thought we were paying a 
social call, and started to shake hands; but it seems we were 
only buying hats—at least Julia was. She sat down in front 
of a mirror and tried ona dozen, each lovelier than the last, 
and bought the two loveliest of all. 

I can't imagine any joy in life greater than buying any hat 
you choose without having first to consider the price! 
There’s no doubt about it, Daddy; New York would 
rapidly undermine this fine, stoical character which the 
John Grier Home so patiently built up. 

And after we'd finished our shopping we met Mr. 
Pendleton at Sherry’s. I suppose you've been in Sherry’s? 
Picture that, then picture the dining-room of the John Grier 
Home with its oilcloth-covered tables, and white crockery 
that you can't break, and wooden-handled knives and forks; 
and fancy the way I felt! 

I ate my fish with the wrong fork, but the waiter very 
kindly gave me another so that nobody noticed. 

And after luncheon we went to the theater—it was 
beautiful, dazzling, marvelous, unbelievable—I dream 
about it every night. 

Ism’t Shakespeare wonderful? ‘‘Hamlet’’ is so much 
better on the stage than when we analyze it in class; | 
appreciated it before, but now, dear me 

I think, if you don’t mind, that I'd rather be an actress 
than a writer. Wouldn't you like me to leave college and go 
into a dramatic school? And then I'll send you a box for all 
my performances, and smile at you across the footlights. 
Only wear a red rose in your buttonhole, please, so I'll surely 
smile at the right man. It would be an embarrassing mistake 
if | picked out the wrong one. 

We came back Saturday night and had our dinner in the 
train at little tables with pink lamps and colored waiters. 
I never heard of meals being served in trains before, and 
I inadvertently said so. 

‘Where on earth were you brought up?” said Julia to me. 

“Ina village,” said | meekly to Julia. 

“But didn't you ever travel?” said she to me. 

“Not till I came to college, and then it was only sixty 
miles and we didn’t eat,”” said I to her. 

She's getting quite interested in me because I say such 
funny things. I try hard not to, but they do pop out when 
I'm surprised—and I’m surprised most of the time. It’s a 





dizzying experience, Daddy, to pass eighteen years in the 
John Grier Home, and then suddenly to be plunged into 
the WORLD. 

But I’m getting acclimated. I don’t make such awful 
mistakes as [ did, and I don’t feel uncomfortable any more 
with the other girls. I used to squirm whenever people 
looked at me. I felt as though they saw right through my 
sham new clothes to the checked ginghams underneath. 
But I’m not letting the ginghams bother me any more. 
Sufficient unto yesterday is the evil thereof. 

I forgot to tell you about our flowers. Mr. Pendleton gave 
us each a big bunch of violets and _ lilies-of-the-valley. 
Wasn’t that sweet of him? I mever used to care much for 
men—judging by Trustees—but I'm changing my mind. 

Eleven pages—this zs a letter! Havecourage. I’m going 
to stop. Yours always, Jupy. 


P. S.—I looked in the glass this morning and found a 
perfectly new dimple that I’d never seen before. It’s very 
curious. Where do you suppose it came from? 


Dear Mr. Rich Man: April 10th. 
| ig apes your check for fifty dollars. Thank you very 
much, but I do not feel that I can keep it. My allow- 
ance is sufficient to afford all of the hats that I need. I am 
sorry that I wrote all that silly stuff about the millinery 
shop; it’s just that I had never seen anything like it before. 
However, I wasn’t begging! And I would rather not 

accept any more charity than I have to. 
Sincerely yours, JERUSHA ABBOTT. 


Dearest Daddy: 


ILL you please forgive me for the letter I wrote you 
yesterday? AfterI posted it I was sorry, and tried to 
getit back; but that beastly mail clerk wouldn’t give it to me. 
It’s the middle of the night now; I’ve been awake for 
hours thinking what a Worm I[am—whata Thousand-Legged 
Worm~—and that’s the worst cansay! I’veclosed the door 
very softly into the study so as not to wake Julia and Sallie, 
and am sitting up in bed writing to you on paper torn out of 
my history notebook. 

I just wanted to tell you that I am sorry I was so impolite 
about your check. I know you meant it kindly, and I think 
you're an old dear to take so much trouble for such a silly 
thing as a hat. I ought to have returned it very much 
more graciously. 

But in any case I had to returnit. It’s different with me 
than with other girls. They can take things naturally from 
people. hey have fathers and brothers and aunts and 
uncles; but I can’t be on any such relations with any one. 
I like to pretend that you belong to me, but of course I know 
you don’t. I’m alone, really—with my back to the wall, 
fighting the world—and I get sort of gaspy when I think 
about it. I put it out of my mind and keep on pretending. 
But don’t you see, Daddy? I can’t accept any more money 
than I have to, because some day I shall be wanting to pay 
it back; and evenas great an author as I intend to be won't 
be able to face a perfectly tremendous debt. 

I'd love pretty hats and things, but I mustn’t mortgage 
the future to pay for them. 

You'll forgive me, won’t you, for being so rude? I have 
an awful habit of writing impulsively when I first think 
things, and then posting the letter beyond recall. But if | 
sometimes seem thoughtless and ungrateful I never mean it. 
In my heart I thank you always for the life and freedom and 
independence that you have given me. My childhood was 
just a long, sullen stretch of revolt, and now I am so happy 
every moment of the day that I can’t believe it’s true. I feel 
like a made-up heroine in a storybook. 

It’s a quarter-past two. I’m going to tiptoe out to the 
mail chute and get this off now. You'll receive it in the next 
mail to the other; so you won’t have a very long time to 
think bad of me. 

Good-night, Daddy. I love you always. Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: Mary 4ch. 
IELD DAY last Saturday. It was a very spectacular 
occasion. First we had a parade of all the classes, with 

everybody dressed in white linen, the Seniors carrying blue- 
and-gold Japanese umbrellas, and the Juniors white-and- 
yellow banners. Our class had crimson balloons, very 
fetching—especially as they were always getting loose and 
floating off —and the Freshmen wore green tissue-paper hats 
with long streamers. We had a band in blue uniforms hired 
from town, and a dozen funny people, like clowns in a circus, 
to keep the spectators entertained between events. 

Julia was dressed as a fat countryman with a linen duster 
and with whiskers and a baggy umbrella. Patsy Moriarty 
(Patricia, really. Did you ever hear such a name? Mrs. 
Lippett couldn’t have done better), who is tall and thin, 
was Julia’s wife, in an absurd green bonnet over one ear. 
Gales of laughter followed them the whole length of the 
course. Julia played the part extremely well. I never 
dreamed that a Pendleton could display so much comedy 
spirit—begging Mr. Jervis Pendleton’s pardon; I don't 
consider him a true Pendleton, though, any more than I 
consider you a true Trustee. 

Sallie and I weren’t in the parade because we were entered 
for the events. And what do you think? We both won! 
At least in something. We tried for the running broad jump 
and lost; but Sallie won the pole-vaulting (seven feet three 
inches), and I won the fifty-yard dash (eight seconds). 

I was pretty panting at the end, but it was great fun, with 
the whole class waving balloons and cheering and yelling: 


‘‘What’s the matter with Judy Abbott? 
She’s all right. 
Who’s all right ? 
Judy Ab-bott!”’ 


That, Daddy, is true fame. Then trotting back to the 
dressing-tent and being rubbed down with alcohol and hav- 
ing a lemon tosuck. You 
see, we're very profes- 
sional. It’s a fine thing 
to win an event for your 
class, because the class 
that wins the most events 
gets the athletic cup for 
the year. The 
Seniors wonit this 
year, with seven 
events to their 
credit. The Ath- 
letic Association 
gave a dinner in 









How I Won the 50-Yard Dash 


the gymnasium to all of the winners. We had fried soft-shell 
crabs and chocolate ice cream molded in the shape of 
basket balls. 

I sat up half of last night reading ‘‘Jane Eyre.” Are you 
old enough, Daddy, to remember sixty years ago? And, if 
so, did people talk that way? 

The haughty Lady Blanche says to the footman: ‘‘Stop 
your chattering, knave, and do my bidding.” Mr. Rochester 
talks about the metal welkin when he means the sky; and 
as for the mad woman who laughs like a hyena and sets fire 
to bed-curtains and tears up wedding veils and bites—it’s 
melodrama of the purest; but, just the same, you read and 
read and read. 

I can’t see how any girl could have written such a book, 
especially any girl who was brought up in a churchyard. 
There’s something about those Brontés that fascinates me. 
Their books, their lives, their spirit. Where did they get it? 
When I was reading about little Jane’s troubles in the 
charity school I got so angry that I had to go out and take a 
walk. I understood exactly how she felt. Having known 
Mrs. Lippett I could see Mr. Brocklehurst. 

Don’t be outraged, Daddy. I am not intimating that the 
John Grier Home was like the Lowood Institute. We had 
plenty to eat and plenty to wear, sufficient water to wash in, 
and a furnace in the cellar. But there was one deadly like- 
ness. Our lives were absolutely monotonous and unevent- 
ful. Nothing nice ever happened, except ice cream on 
Sundays, and even that was regular. In all the eighteen 
years I was there I only had one adventure— when the wood- 
shed burned. We had to get up in the night and dress so as 
to be ready in case the house should catch. But it didn’t 
catch, and we went back to bed. 

Everybody likes a few surprises; it’s a perfectly natural 
human craving. But I never had one until Mrs. Lippett 
called me to the office to tell me that Mr. John Smith was 
going to send me to college. And then she broke the news 
so gradually that it just barely shocked me. 

You know, Daddy, I think that the most necessary qual- 
ity for any person to have is imagination. It makes people 
able to put themselves in other people’s places. It makes 
them kind and sympathetic and understanding. It ought 
to be cultivated in children. But the John Grier Home 
instantly stamped out the slightest flicker that appeared. 
Duty was the one and only quality that was encouraged. 
I don’t think children ought to know the meaning of the 
word; it’s odious, detestable. They ought to do everything 
from love. 

Wait until you see the orphan asylum that I am going t 
be the head of! It’s my favorite play at night before I got 
sleep. I plan it out to the littlest detail—the meals a 
clothes and study and amusements and punishments; fpr 
even my superior orphans are sometimes bad. 

But, anyway, they are going to be happy. I think 
every one, no matter how many troubles he-may 
when he grows up, ought to have a happy chil 
And if I ever have any es 
children of my own, no 
matter how unhappy I 
may be, I am not go- 
ing to let them have 
any cares until they 
grow up. 

(There goes 
chapel bell—I’ll 
this letter soyfetime.) 


Thursday.f When [| 
came infromjaboratory 
this afterngén I found 
a squirrel sitting on the 
tea-table helping him- 
self toalmonds. These 
are the kind of callers 
we entertain now that 
warm weather hascome 
and the window stays 
open: 
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Saturday morning.—Perhaps you think, last nj 
Friday, with no classes today, that I passed < 
readable evening with the set of Stevenson 
with my prize-money? But, if s0, you’vefever attended 
a girls’ college, Daddy dear. Six friends dfopped in to make 
fudge, and one of them dropped the fudge—while it was still 
liquid—right in the middle of our best rug. We shall never 
be able to clean up the mess. 

I haven’t mentioned any less6ns of late; but we are still 
having them every day. It’s‘sort of a relief, though, to get 
away from them and discuss life in the large—rather one- 
sided discussions that you and I hold, but that’s your own 
fault. You are welcome toanswer back any time you choose. 

I’ve been writing this letter off and on for three days, and 
I fear by now vous étes bien bored. 

Good-by. 


Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith—Str: 


AVING completed the study of argumentation and the 

science of dividing a thesis into heads I have decided to 
adopt the following form for letter-writing. It contains all 
necessary facts, but no unnecessary verbiage: 


sht being 
lice, quiet, 
at I bought 


Jupy. 


I. We had written examinations this week in: 
A. Chemistry. 
B. History. 
II. A new dormitory is being built. 
A. Its material is: 
(a) Red brick. 
(b) Gray stone. 
B. Its capacity will be: 
(a) One dean, five instructors. 
(b) Two hundred girls. 
(c) One housekeeper, three cooks, twenty 
waitresses, twenty chambermaids. 
III. We had junket for dessert tonight. 
IV. | am writing a special topic upon the Sources of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 
V. Lou McMahon slipped and fell this afternoon at 
basket-ball; she: 
A. Dislocated her shoulder. 
B. Bruised her knee. 
VI. I have a new hat trimmed with: 
A. Blue velvet ribbon. 
B. Two blue quills. 
C. Three red pompons. 
VII. It is half-past nine. 
VIII. Good-night. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 


Jupy. 
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The Marvelous Romance 
of a Triple Girl 
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EpiTor’s NotE—Amazing as this story is, and in parts 
almost past belief, it yet reflects in romance the life of a real 
virl which was strange beyond the wildest flights of fancy. The 
‘ther characters, the main situation, the incidents with two or 
three exceptions, and the plot other than in its psychological 
aspect are all imaginary. But the Triple Girl, while not a 
portrait, is a picture for which the actual girl, the famous Miss 
Beauchamp, has been used as a model. Her case is recorded 
in ‘f The Dissociation of Personality,’’ by Doctor Morton Prince. 
There any reader who chooses to consult the book may find a 
full account of the changes of personality, as pictured in the 
Rosemary of this story, set forth with scientific precision as 
having been experienced by Miss Beauchamp. And it is now 
an accepted scientific fact that her case is not unique, for every 
feature of it, with one exception, has been observed in other 
cases recorded by other physicians of the mind in this country 
and in Europe. Indeed it is now recognized that the ‘‘ moods’ 
so many have, in which one seems ‘‘ like a different person,’’ 
are manifestations of distinct personalities dwelling in one body. 
First one personality gets the upper hand, then another, and 
those who notice the abrupt change say, “Oh, dear! she’s in 
another of her moods,’’ never realizing that they are being 
given a glimpse into the wonderful realm of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. In this story the door into that realm is thrown wide open, 
and in Rosemary’s sudden shifts of personality thousands of girls 
will see their own changing ‘‘ moods’? reflected as in a mirror. 


V 
; ) MANY of the steamer’s passengers had assembled 


for the rush ashore at Santa Barbara that Lancing 
thought best to keep the girl clear of the jam. ‘‘ Wait,” 
he said, as she would have thrust forward into the crowd. 
“It’s no use tearing your dress to save one or two minutes.”’ 

‘“‘But I won’t have them come aboard, Jane and Arthur 
especially,’’ she pouted. 

‘“‘No fear of that until this mob has cleared the gangway.”’ 

She smiled up at him, with swift transition from petulance 
to good humor. ‘‘You always know what you're about, 
don’t you, Frére Frangois? That’s French for Brother 
Frank, you know.” 

‘“‘Need it be ‘brother’ any longer in any language?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ You're almost with your mamma now.” 

‘“So you’re glad to be rid of me,” she replied in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“You know I’m not,” he answered quickly; ‘that it’s 
just the contrary. I shall look forward to seeing you at 

‘The Heights’ and afterward at Denver, if I may. 

“‘Of course you may,” she assured him. ‘Denny is a 
jolly lad, and you're so often dreadfully sober; but when you 
do laugh you’re the best laugher I know.” 

As she looked away he gazed down upon her graceful head 
with its wealth of soft brown hair. Closely and primly as 
the tresses had been sleeked down in the low coiffure the 
morning breeze had loosened and ruffled them, and had set 
free the little curls about her broad, white forehead ‘7. 
pretty ears. ‘‘We’ve forgotten your hat,’’ he remarked, t 
cover his momentary confusion when she glanced up ul 
caught him staring. 

‘It’s not worth bothering over,” she replied indifferently. 

‘“You'll find the sun very hot before long,’’ he said 
‘‘Besides, I—there goes the gangway, but it will take the 
crowd some time to land—I don’t want your mamma to 
think I helped lose your hat.”’ 

‘Oh, well, to please you. It’sinmy room. No, I'll getit.”’ 
She darted away like a butterfly. When she returned it was 
with her stylishly tasteful hat on back to front and jauntily 
atilt. The effect was by no means inartistic, and its oddness 
heightened the elfish piquancy of her look. 


URING her absence the close-packed shore party had 
been pouring out across the gangway, and the thick of 
the press was already at the farther end. 
As Lancing and the girl pushed forward among the 
stragglers she pointed to the strenuous young woman with 
the umbrella, whom he had noted from the hurricane deck. 
‘‘Watch Jane,” she giggled. jp ohe's waiting to rescue me 
from the villain. That’s you!” 

Lancing smiled, but hastened to scrutinize Jane’s sharp 
features over the heads of the intervening crowd. Her face 
was of an angular, unkindly type. She had seen her cousin 
speak to Lancing on the gangway, and she watched him with 
dour suspicion as he turned out of the crowd and stopped 
before her with Rosemary clinging to his arm. She stooped 
and pecked at the girl’s dimpled cheek and in the same 
moment sought to draw her away. 

“Hurry,” she urged. ‘‘Mother and Arthur have been so 
worried!. I’ve agreed not to scold. But how could you do 
such a thing, Marie?’’ 

“One moment, Janie,’ teased the girl, holding fast to 
Lancing’s arm: “Aren't you going to thank my gallant 
knight ? I’m quite shocked.”’ 

‘One of your informal friends?’’ demanded Jane. ‘Or is 
he the ship captain?’”’ 

“Neither, Miss Willet,’’ replied Lancing. ‘‘If you prefer 
I shall wait here and speak to your mother later.” 

















“As He Drew Back She Glided Past Without a Sign That She was Aware of His Presence” 
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“No, you must come and see Mamma at once,”’ ordered 
the girl; and she led him to where the other members of the 
party stood waiting for them. 

The gentle little matron stepped forward to receive her 
niece’s impetuous embrace, murmuring soft words of endear- 
ment and delight. 

Lancing drew back and fixed his gaze on the young man 
with the eyeglasses. He was small and slender and very 
dapper in dress and bearing; but his forehead was too 
narrow for its height, and his face seemed to Lancing both 
conceited and affectedly esthetic. 

“Marie,” reproved Jane, ‘‘you haven’t even looked at 
Arthur.” 

‘““Why, so I haven't,” agreed the girl. She half released 
her ‘‘mother’’ and drew her toward Lancing. ‘‘ Mamma, 
this is Mr. Lancing. You'll like him. He’s been very good 
to me.”’ 

“Then indeed I must like Mr. Lancing,’’ said Mrs. Willet. 

She spoke cordially, but he observed the reserve and 
inquiry in her quiet gaze and hastened to present his letter 
of introduction. ‘I hope you will accept this as sufficient 
excuse for my making the acquaintance of your daughter,” 
he said. 

““Of course it is, Mamma,”’ broke in the girl. ‘‘ You'll see 
it tells that he was Papa’s partner’s son—and he gave up his 
stateroom to me, that was to have been ours, and 

“Wait, wait, dearie. You may be introducing Arthur,” 
said Mrs. Willet. She drew the letter from the envelope, as 
she said to Lancing: ‘‘If you’ll kindly pardon me.”’ 

He bowed and turned to the girl, who had assumed an air 
of strict decorum. ‘It is proper that I should first introduce 
my cousin,’’ she said. ‘Jane, permit me to present Mr. 
Lancing.” 

Jane compressed her thin lips and moved toward her 
mother after a stiff acknowledgment of Lancing’s bow, 
saying to her cousin the second time in tart reproof: ‘‘ You 
forget your fiancé, Marie.’ 

‘Forget Arthur!” echoed the girl, her voice trilling with a 
throaty little quaver. She held out her hands appealingly to 
Mr. Postlethwaite. ‘‘Oh, Ahthah, could I forget you? No, 
nevah !”’ 


HE STARTED forward, but stopped and stood hesitating 
as he saw the glint of mischief 1 in her eyes. ‘“‘Of course 
I’m glad to see you, Marie,” he said, ‘‘even if you are still 
in that teasing mood.” 

‘“‘Arthur! how can you?” she reproached. ‘‘Do you not 
yourself say that it is not I, but an intruding astral from the 
shadowy realm of Kama Loki?” 

“You are trifling with me now,” he replied. 

‘“‘Ah!”’ she sighed. ‘‘Then all is over—except to intro- 
duce youand Mr. Lancing. Mr. Lancing, Mr. Postlethwaite.’’ 

She faced Lancing with an air of sorrowful resignation, but 
all her demureness could not hide the fact that her eyes were 

(Page 17) 





dancing with mischief. Still he managed to keep a sober 
face as he shook the limp hand of Mr. Postlethwaite. 

A moment later Mrs. Willet finished reading the letter 
and at once offered him her hand with candid warmth. 
“So you’re the son of Franklin Lancing? We shall be glad 
to see you at San Diego. It has been very good of you to 
take care of my little girl.” 

‘““There was not much I could do. I feel that I’m the 
debtor, if any one,’’ said Lancing. 

r AY I ask how much you have paid out for Marie?”’ 
inquired Jane, producing her purse. ‘‘ We had better 
settle that at once. Our train leaves in half an hour.”’ 

‘Don’t trouble, Janie dear,’’ said her cousin. ‘I haven't 
lost my purse this time. I will pay Mr. Lancing on the way 
to Redondo.” 

“But we're not going to Redondo,” corrected Mr. Postle- 


thwaite. ‘‘The train runs through from Los Angeles to 
San Diego.’ 
“The train may. It’s otherwise with the steamer,” 


replied the girl. 

‘But, dearie,’’ said Mrs. Willet, ‘“‘ we're going by train.”’ 

‘“‘Jane may be, and Arthur should go along to keep her 
company. Youand IJ are going by water, as we first planned.”’ 

““Nonsense,’’ said Jane. ‘‘It would not be proper for me 
to travel alone with a gentleman.” 

Mr. Postlethwaite looked at the sea and remarked: ‘‘It 
seems very calm, Miss Jane. We would no doubt find it 
quite agreeable on the water.”’ 

‘No, you’re too late, Arthur,” said the girl. ‘‘ You will go 
with Jane—unless you wish me to give back your ring.” 

“No, no, my dear Marie!’’ he hurriedly protested. 

“Then it’s all settled,” she said, once more dimpling. 
“You'll come aboard at once, won’t you, Momsey? They 
can send down our baggage.”’ 

Mrs. Willet smiled resignedly. ‘‘Very well, my dear. I 
suppose it is for the best, since your heart is set on it.” 

“You dear, dear Momsey!”’ cried the girl. ‘‘Good-by, 
Jane. I hope this will be a lesson to you.”’ 

‘Well, of all things!’’ exclaimed Jane. 

“We'll get along so much better if you stop lecturing,” 
went on the girl. ‘‘So think it over. You may kiss me 
good-by.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ said Jane; but she could not resist the enticing 
face that was upturned to her. 

“‘Good-by, Arthur,” said the girl in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Mr. Postlethwaite was not pleased. ‘Is that all, my 
dear?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘Yes, that’s quite all,” she replied without seeming to 
notice his look. ‘‘Come on, Mamma.’’ She took Mrs. 
Willet’s arm and led her toward the gangway with a decisive- 
ness that set the others in motion. 

Jane started shoreward with the reluctant Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. Lancing, who had returned their stiff bows with 
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grave courtesy, accompanied Mrs. Willet and the girl aboard 
the ship, and helped them arrange with the purser for the 
passage to San Diego. 


VI 


HEN Mrs. Willet’s baggage arrived it was seen that 

the energetic Jane had sent Rosemary’s steamer 
trunk as well, and the delighted girl promptly shut herself 
in the stateroom with it. But Mrs. Willet, at Lancing’s 
suggestion, accompanied him to the shady side of the 
promenade, where he had ordered seats placed. They sat 
down apart from the other passengers, and Lancing gave a 
full account of how he had come to introduce himself to her 
niece and of all that had happened during the trip. 

Mrs. Willet listened with close attention, but made no 
comments even when he told of the change in the wireless 
message and the queer writing on the tablet. When he was 
through she studied his face a while and then remarked: “In 
the circumstances I feel that it is best for me to be frank 
with you, Mr. Lancing. Marie is, as you have noticed, a 
very capricious girl—and odd.” 

“‘T have found her extremely charming,”’ said Lancing. 

‘‘She is not so beautiful as was her mother, yet she is far 
too lovely a girl not to have had many admirers. She has 
refused all except Mr. Postlethwaite, who persisted and, 
when she began the study of Theosophy, became no less 
deeply interested. She accepted him last December.”’ 

‘She told me of her engagement,” said Lancing. ‘‘Still I 
cannot believe that she takes it altogether seriously.”” He 
flushed, but met her inquiring gaze with straightforward 
candor. ‘Mrs. Willet, I—you may have guessed—I want 
the privilege of trying. I reaiize how absurd it must seem to 
you. I’m yet a stranger a 

She stopped him with a slight gesture. ‘‘ You may think 
it more absurd, Mr. Lancing, when I tell you that I always 
place acquaintances according to my first impressions of 
them; but I have found that my first judgment of a person’s 
character is invariably accurate.” 

“Then may I ae 

She smiled. ‘‘ Your father was the soul of honor and I 
have heard very favorable reports of his son. Since her 
engagement she has been extremely fickle.” 

““No wonder!”’ said Lancing. 

‘There is still one thing,’’ remarked Mrs. Willet. ‘‘This 
young college man—if he has not gone ashore.”’ 

Lancing went at once to hunt up Connors and found him 
below with one of the under officers of the ship. 

Connors whistled in consternation at the summons. 
“‘Crickey! Miss ‘Billie’s’ mamma wants to see me? I 
didn’t do anything.” 

‘“Come and tell her,” rallied Lancing. 








S THEY approached Mrs. Willet they saw the Hindu, 
Swami Bunderash Jingh, seated beside her and deep in 
earnest conversation. 

He showed no surprise when he looked up and met 
Lancing’s gaze. ‘‘Ah, pardon me,”’ he said, and, rising with 
tranquil deliberation, he bent to Mrs. Willet. ‘It has been 
a great pleasure, Madam, to meet the sister of so profound 
a student of esoteric wisdom as Mrs. Harper. We shall 
meet again and in a more propitious circumambiency.”’ 

“You said that you are going to ‘The Heights,’”’ she 
remarked in a neutral tone. 

‘“‘By land,” he stated. ‘‘The steamer lies over night at 
San Pedro. I cannot wait.’’ He turned to Lancing: “Sir, 
we too shall soon meet again.”’ 

“You're not going to leave me out in the cold, are you?”’ 
besought Connors. But the swami drifted away without 
condescending to reply. 

Lancing touched the Sophomore’s arm and introduced 
him to Mrs. Willet. A quiet remark from her put him at his 
ease and he was soon chatting volubly, while Lancing strolled 
up and down the promenade until Connors sauntered off 
with.a self-satisfied air. 

“The boy is not bad,’’ Mrs. Willet gave judgment as 
Lancing rejoined her. ‘‘ Yet he is rash and headstrong; he 
will bear watching. He is a year younger than Rosemary 
and quite capable of joining in her madcap pranks when she’s 
in her mischievous mood. He begged hard for permission to 
call upon us at ‘The Heights.’ But I felt it best to take the 
matter under consideration.” 

‘He is only a boy,” said Lancing. ‘‘What concerns me is 
the esoteric gentleman from India. That occurrence at 
dawn ce 

Mrs. Willet put a hand to her forehead. ‘‘I confess I can- 
not decide with regard to him. He has remarkable eyes; 
when I looked into them I felt repelled and at the same time 
attracted. I wished to distrust him, yet felt myself regarding 
him with confidence. I am beginning to regret that I did 
not give up this trip, but I will cut the visit as short as 
possible. Between ourselves, my sister always has been 
mentally ill-balanced, and, to judge by her letters, I fear that 
she has been as unable to grasp and benefit by the beauti- 
ful truths which Theosophy undoubtedly presents, as has 
Arthur Postlethwaite.” 





6 hey signal that the steamer was about to put off broke in 
on their conversation and Mrs. Willet went to join her 
niece. It was the last that Lancing or Connors saw of either 
that day. When, at the luncheon hour, they presented 
themselves at the door of the stateroom the stewardess 
brought out word that the ladies were indisposed. By the 
time the steamer put in to the pier at Redondo, Connors 
was so disheartened that he joined the large party of pas- 
sengers that took the train up to Los Angeles for the night. 
Lancing, however, refused the invitation of the mercurial 
young man to go along. The presence of Rosemary’s aunt 
on the steamer had allowed him to give full rein to his sudden 
sentiment for her bewitchingly adorable niece, and as a 
consequence he spent the afternoon in solitary disquietude; 
for the ladies did not appear either during or after the 
steamer’s short run down the coast to San Pedro, and he 
saw their dinner carried to their stateroom. 

All the evening he paced the promenade on the side 
opposite the wharf. There was no light in his former state- 
room, but the open window was vaguely visible as a blotch 
of inky darkness in the dense shadow under the outjutting 
hurricane deck. Toward midnight he drew a chair around 
to face the window and sat down to meditate on how his plans 
for the achievement of success and fame had become as of 
no moment at the mere smile and nod of a capricious girl. 
From meditation he slipped into reverie. Half asleep, he 
sank back in his chair to dream of the only girl who had 
stirred his pulse since the days of his puppy love. The other 
passengers had gone to their berths, and the steamer lay 
alongside the wharf like a deserted hulk. Midnight had 


come and gone. Lulled by the cool night breeze Lancing 
slipped off into full slumber. 

Half an hour later he roused with a start and a vivid feel- 
ing that something had passed by and grazed his sleeve. 
Staring backward he fancied he saw a dim shape dissolving 
into the blackness. He sat up, yawned, and rose to go to 
bed. Sauntering forward a few paces he paused in the 
faintly reflected glow of a lamp to stretch his cramped limbs 
and checked himself in the act, his arms outstretched. The 
dim shape had reappeared in the gloom; it was drifting 
toward him as a puff of smoke might waft through fog. He 
discerned a white blotch at the top of the black column and 
dropped his arms, irritated to think that he had been 
startled by the approach of a barefoot sailor. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘‘What time is it? I must have dropped 
off to sleep.” 

The figure made no response, but came on at the same 
slow and silent pace. Staring hard through the dense 
shadow Lancing saw that it was clad in a flowing robe. He 
took a step nearer and made out that what he had taken for 
one of the sailors on night watch was a woman. He stepped 
back and raised his cap. ‘‘Excuse me, Madam,” he 
apologized. ‘‘I mistook you for cr 

He stopped, perplexed. The woman had continued to 
advance until he could distinguish her features in the 
reflected lamp-glow. He found himself peering into the 
white face of Rosemary Willet. Bending over closely he 
looked into her eyes; they were wide open and fixed before 
her in an unwavering stare. As he drew back she glided past 
without a sign that she was aware of his presence. 





OR a moment he stood in doubt. Then the explanation 

flashed upon him. ‘‘She’s walking in her sleep,’”’ he 
muttered. His first impulse was to awaken her. This was 
checked by the recollection that to rouse a somnambulist is 
apt to cause a harmful shock. Yet he could not allow the 
girl to be seen rambling about the shipinthis manner. Her 
hair hung loosely down her back, and from under her trailing 
bathrobe her little white toes peeped in and out, innocent 
of all foot wear. While he still followed her along the 
promenade in the dense gloom, cudgeling his wits to think of 
some safe way to get her back into her stateroom before 
any one else saw her, she swerved outward to the ship’s 
side. Despite the incumbering robe she climbed up the 
bulwark and rail with extraordinary swiftness, and poised 
herself to leap into the bay. Lancing caught her as she 
sprang and drew her back inboard. 

She struggled for a moment to break from his grasp. 
Then she tottered and stood helpless, quivering with dread. 
“Oh! Oh! What isit? Where am I?” she moaned. 

“‘Tt’s all right, Miss Rosemary,” soothed Lancing. ‘‘ Don’t 
be alarmed. I'll see you back to your room and no one will 
know.” 

“No one will know?”’ she echoed. Her glance fell to the 
robe and the bare white foot thrust out below it. The glow 
of another lamp made them dimly visible. Lancing saw her 
downbent face darken with a deep blush and as suddenly 
turn pallid. ‘‘This—it is—too much!” she gasped. ‘I can 
never 4 

Her voice died away in a murmur and Lancing felt her 
sway forward. He flung out his arms and caught her, as she 
fell over unconscious, lifting her as though she were a child. 
As he drew her head to his shoulder her little bosom pressed 
softly against him. A wave of tenderness and love welled up 
in his breast and he bent over and pressed his lips to her cold 
forehead. But, even at the moment of yielding, shame and 
self-reproach overwhelmed him. He was a coward to take 
advantage of her helplessness! Stung by the thought he 
bore her swiftly aft, keeping close in the shadow along the 
wall of the cabin, and soon found himself at her door. She 
still lay in his arms utterly lax and unconscious. The door 
was ajar and gave to the pressure of his knee. 

He paused to consider. Should he rouse her aunt? To 
call might draw the attention of others; yet he did not wish 
to enter the stateroom uninvited. It was a most embarrass- 
ing situation. While he still hesitated the difficulty was 
settled for him in an unexpected manner. With a swiftness 
that astonished him the limp little form in his arms grew 
tense with lithe activity, and, twisting out of his clasp, 
slipped into the stateroom through the half-opened door. 

He stood for some moments in a daze. He thought he 
heard a faint sound not unlike suppressed laughter. But 
whether it came from the room before him or whether it was 
pure fancy on his part he could not determine. Deeply per- 
plexed he withdrew to his stateroom. He was still puzzling 
over the odd occurrence when he fell asleep. 


Vil 


ATE as it had Leen when he turned in, Lancing was up 
and out at sunrise. As he paused at the top of the 
hurricane-deck ladder he heard a patter of light feet on 
the steps behind him, and Rosemary darted up beside him, 
flushed and bright-eyed. He stepped back, surprised and 
disconcerted. Where he looked for averted eyes and a blush 
of embarrassment he was met with a teasing smile and a 
glance of exultant mischief. She pirouetted before him, 
fluffing out her girlish dress and ruffling her loosely tied hair 
in the breeze. 

‘‘Good-morning! Youlookso glad tosee me,’’ she mocked. 

‘‘I—of course, Miss Rosemary. But you can imag- 
ine ” He paused to cover his confusion. ‘‘ You’re just 
in time for another sunrise, although, with all those stacks of 
lumber along the waterfront, the scene is hardly as well set 
as was our glorious view at dawn yesterday.” 

‘“‘Gil-o-rious! wasn’t it? Pity we haven’t had the moon 
between for a sandwich.” 

““Sandwich? The moon?” 

‘‘Last night, you know. Don’t you think it’s more 
romantic when the moonlight adds its glamour?”’ 

Lancing flushed and looked away. ‘‘ You have the right 
to be sarcastic.” 

MP idad; sarcastic? Can’t you take a joke?” she pouted. 

‘* Joke?’”’ 

‘*T was there all the time!”’ 

‘““You mean that you ? Then you know that I hey 

She answered the broken questions with saucy nods. 
‘The little fool got caught neatly, didn’t she? But it wasn’t 
altogether her fault.” 

‘‘One cannot be blamed for somnambulism,”’ protested 
Lancing. 

‘“**Som’ what?”’ 

‘“Walking in your sleep.”’ 

Rosemary giggled. ‘‘You thought that I—that is a 
joke!’’ She leaned toward him with a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes. ‘While you were about it why didn’t you make 
it a real kiss—on the mouth?” 














Lancing’s flush deepened to brick red. ‘‘Really, Miss 
Willet, you must believe I thought you unconscious.” 

“‘Oh, fie! to take advantage of a girl just because you 
thought she wouldn’t know!”’ 

“It was despicable; I’m well aware of that. But’”— 
he set his jaw—‘“‘I meant no disrespect to you. It was only 
that you seemed so small and helpless. You must have 
divined my feelings for you, Miss Rosemary. I rs 

“‘Bother!”’ she broke in. ‘‘ Don’t, for goodness’ sake! If 
there’s any one I detest it’s a ‘softy.’”’ 

““You have the right to ridicule me. It was unforgivable 
of me when you had told me of your engagement to Mr. 
Postlethwaite.”’ 

“Pooh! Arthur Augustus Fiddlesticks is not my choice. 
I'd far rather have a lively lad like Dennis—or even you, 
should Dennis fail me.”’ 

“That’s right,” urged Lancing. ‘‘Laugh at me, ridicule 
me! But if only you might know how it was! And now, 
when you speak this way of Mr. Postlethwaite, I can’t 
help it—I must tell you. I want the privilege of trying to 
win you.” 





Pa girl stared at him in blank surprise. ‘‘Me? You 
mean me?”’ 

“Who else, you little tease?”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t know but that you meant Marie.”’ 

“Of course, Miss ‘Billie’ ‘Marie’ ‘Rosemary ’—which- 
ever name you prefer. A rose by any other name is just as 
sweet.” 

“‘Providing she is a rose. But what if she’s a ladylike 
lily? I’m a wild, bristly bramble with lots and lots of 
stickers.” 

‘“**She’?, Whom do you mean?” 

“The ladylike lily, mystic Marie. Who else?’ she 
giggled. 

‘“Marie? But you’re Marie.” 

She gave him a mischievous glance. ‘I can’t fool you, 
can I? You're too cute to be fooled by a mere girl in an 
impish mood.” 

“You certainly are odd enough at times to puzzle any 
one,”’ he replied. 

“Oh, you’ll soon learn all about it. Arthur Augustus is 
firmly convinced that Marie is myself and that I’m anintrud- 
ing astral. Jane, though, doesn’t agree with him. She says 
I’m animp that possesses her poor, dear Marie. What if 
she is right? Aren’t you frightened ?”’ 

‘“‘Dreadfully—see me run,” said Lancing. He spoke 
lightly, but there was a meaning in his earnest gaze as he 
bent over her that caused her saucy eyes to sink in shy con- 
fusion. He placed a chair for her and she cuddled down in 
it, soft and lax and still, like a kitten suddenly grown weary 
of play. ,, Dear Marie,” he murmured, ‘‘may I not tell 





‘**Billie,’’’ she corrected; ‘‘if you can’t remember that, at 
least make it ‘Rosemary.’”’ 

‘Dear Rosemary, were it not for your engagement 4 

‘“‘Her engagement. But you needn’t tell what you think 
of her. She’s just too silly for anything.” 

***She’—‘ her’? Why do you speak of yourself that way ?”’ 
queried Lancing, perplexed that the girl should express her- 
self so oddly. She turned her face away toward Deadman’s 
Island, but Lancing had an odd sensation that she was 
watching him out of the corners of her eyes. ‘‘ Rosemary, 
dear little girl,’’ he resumed presently, ‘‘I Ee 








HE turned upon him, her eyes sparkling with merriment. 

“Oh, now please remember how shyI am! If you really 

like me take me down and we'll see if Mamma is ready for 
breakfast.”’ 

“‘T’Il go down and see if she can sober you enough to realize 
that I am earnest, that I love you and am going to win you 
despite that engagement,’’ rejoined Lancing. ‘‘She has 
already given me permission totry. I shall tell her now how 
you 

But at that moment her attention was distracted by the 
sound of Connors’s voice from the foot of the steps. 

He came up with arushand flourished his cap to Rosemary. 
“* Hello, Bill!’’’ he quoted familiarly. ‘‘Let’s hurry through 
breakfast and go ashore; the steamer doesn’t leave till 
ten-thirty.”’ 

‘“‘Thanks. But you’re a bit too previous; hope you'll 
enjoy yourself,’’ she teased. 

‘‘But—look here now—do you really mean it?’’ stam- 





mered Connors. ‘‘When I’ve come all the way back from 
Los Angeles just to give you a good time?”’ 
Lancing looked at his watch and frowned. ‘‘Let us go 


down,” he urged. ‘‘We shall be late to breakfast; your 
mamma will be waiting.” 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ assented the girl. ‘“‘Do hurry down and 
meet her. I'll follow with Mr. Connors.”’ 

A chuckle from Connors brought a dark flush to the face 
of the older man. The girl smiled openly. Lancing bowed 
and turned away with a quiet self-control that modified the 
exultance of Connors. 

If the girl felt any regret over Lancing’s departure she 
failed to show it. She looked surprised, but continued to 
smile. ‘‘Did you ever!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘He’s gone off 
meek asia lamb, just because I told him to.”’ 

‘‘When a lady tells a gentleman to go, what else can he 
do?”’ replied Connors. 

““You didn’t.” 

‘“*T stopped only to explain and then you took it back.”’ 

“You begged. Perhaps if he had too—oh, but wouldn’t 
he just have liked to tumble you overboard for breaking up 
our little téte-a-téte!” 

‘‘How? What’s that?’’ queried Connors, suddenly sur- 
mising the situation. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that he . 

“Popped the question,”’ she concluded for him. 

“‘But you—you’re engaged—to that other man!”’ 

“TI? Engaged to Arthur?” 

“‘That’s the way I understood it. Whew! If you’re not 
you don’t see me weeping, do you?”’ 

““Well, let’s play I’m not,”’ she suggested. 

“Then you don’t really like him? And Lancing—you 
find him too much of an old fogy, don’t you?’’ Connors 
made no attempt to conceal his eagerness. 

The girl smiled and nodded in careless assent. ‘‘He’s 
nice, but he’s awfully sober at times.”’ 

‘“You can’t say that of me.” 

“No, you’re a regular rattlebox.”’ 

“Huh! If that’s all you think of me,’’ muttered Connors, 
greatly dashed. 

‘‘Why, what do you want me to say?”’ she asked with a 
shade of seriousness in her banter. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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When His Salary Was Reduced 


How One Young Married Couple Succeeded in Overcoming Adversity 


By Maude Radford Warren 
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s|T HEL ALLEN stood at the window of 
her pleasant apartment waiting for her 
husband. In her arms she held the 
baby, a beautiful little girl eight months 
old. On the sidewalk below she saw 
her nursemaid, holding a twin by each 
hand, little Charlotte decorously follow- 
ing her. They were going to the corner 
to meet their father. 

Ethel looked down on them with a full heart. How 
beautiful and strong and clever herchildren were! How good 
and loving Scott was! Scott and Ethel had been married 
nearly six years now, and she sometimes marveled at 
the perils they had missed and the joys they had gained. 
Marriage seemed to her now a much more serious matter 
than in those early days, when it apparently involved a 
trousseau, entertainments, a wedding, and then a dream of 
love forever. Now she realized that there are chances for 
wreckage in married life, that wisdom cannot be attained 
beforehand, and that for every joy there is a peril. She had 
four children; other mothers had lost theirs, but her very 
joy had come to be its own security. The girl walking away 
from the altar with Scott nearly six years before had’ thought 
herself happy; the wife who hoped for thirty or forty more 
such years knew what real happiness meant: not a dream of 
ecstasy, but a series of days compounded of duties and 
sacrifices and little home pleasures all unified and sweetened 
by love. 

Scott swung around the corner, and his three children 
started forward with cries of delight. He greeted them one 
after another, and then strode homeward, a twin on each 
shoulder. He looked up at the window to nod to Ethel— 
clumsily, because of his burden. She went to the door and 
listened to him as he came plodding upstairs, little Charlotte 
chattering at his heels. He swung down the twins, kissed 
Ethel, and took the baby in his arms. It was not until 
he had handed little Estelle back that Ethel noticed how 
harassed he looked. 

‘‘How tired you are, dear,”’ she said solicitously. ‘‘ Has 
it been a hard day in the office?” 

“Yes, a hard day,’’ he said briefly. 

‘Dinner will be ready in a moment, your favorite dinner; 
you'll soon feel like yourself again.’’ 
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HILE Scott prepared for dinner Ethel put the baby to 

bed. Scott was very silent during the meal. The three 
children babbled constantly, though quietly, as their parents 
served them. Scott and Ethel from long practice had mas- 
tered the mechanics of a table where young children share the 
meal. They could cut food and help clumsy little fingers, 
snatch their own food between times, and keep up an intel- 
ligent conversation above the ceaseless childish prattle, 
being aware instantly when any child asked a question that 
really needed to be answered. But this evening there was 
no conversation; Ethel spoke a monologue. 

After dinner Scott sank into his favorite chair in the 
living-room, the evening paper in his hands. Ethel carried 
off the twins and put them in their cribs in the room that 
before their advent had been the 
guest chamber. The nursemaid 


“Exactly. The fact is, however, that I have a chance to 
look after some special work that the firm has undertaken 
and cannot relinquish, work that will last three years. I 
am offered nineteen hundred dollars.” 

‘‘Nineteen hundred dollars!” cried Ethel, unable to keep 
the consternation from her voice. 

“‘Less than I married on; and the four children and 

ou 

7 ‘‘Never mind’—Ethel spoke bravely—‘‘we must face 
it.” She was fighting for composure, unable to adjust 
herself to the disastrous state of affairs. 

““Do you remember,” Scott said, ‘‘how that first year, 
after we had plunged so heavily on entertaining, we were 
going to save a tenth of our salary?” 

‘‘We did try,” Ethel said gently, ‘‘and I think that we 
often had more than one-tenth saved above rent, food and 
clothes. But it took more than a hundred dollars to bring 
each new baby into the world and start it properly. Then 
the twins were so sick that first year and that ate up a lot.” 


‘CO YES,” he acquiesced wearily; ‘‘and then Charlotte 
took pneumonia, and we had to have a trained nurse 
for three weeks; and we had to keep the nurse eight weeks 
when Estelle was born, because both you and she were so ill. 
It can’t be helped, and yet somehow it seems to me as if 
I should have helped it, now when I stand with nothing but a 
nineteen-hundred-dollar position between us and want, and 
our only other resource eight hundred dollars in the bank.” 

‘“We sha’n’t touch that eight hundred dollars,” said 
Ethel firmly. All her feminine instinct for economy came to 
the surface in that exclamation, and all her feminine terror 
of no margin. ‘‘ Whatever our salary is,’’ she went on, “‘ this 
time we'll put by a tenth of it. We'll get on, dearest, don’t 
fear. It simply means reducing our scale of living, that’s all.”’ 

“The children,”’ said Scott despairingly, ‘‘and the advan- 
tages we meant to give them!” 

“The children must take their chances just as you and 
I do,” said Ethel; ‘‘and they’ll have their advantages yet. 
You won't always be a nineteen-hundred-dollar man; and 
suppose you are? You're just as fine and strong a man as if 
you got five thousand dollars. You'll always have their love 
and respect, and that’s the best advantage a parent can give 
his children.” 

‘‘How brave you are, Ethel,’’ he said brokenly, “with no 
word of reproach for me!”’ 

‘‘Why should I have?’ she asked. ‘‘ Perhaps we’ve both 
been to blame; when we saw we were not saving one-tenth, 
but something like one-thirtieth, we should have put by 
one-fifth; then we’d have had a real bank account. Two 
thousand dollars would be more help to us than eight hun- 
dred. I suppose we didn’t have the energy to take ourselves 
in hand with so many babies and so much sickness, but now 
that we’re down to rock bottom we’ll turn over a new leaf.” 

‘Every young married couple on a salary takes chances,” 
said Scott heavily. ‘‘ There are men in our office who almost 
live from handto mouth. They pay their insurance, but they 
are often behind with the rent and the grocery bills. When 
I think of the families among the very poor I wonder ad 











put Charlotte to bed in her little 
room. Ethel could hear the cook 
singing lustily in the kitchen to 
the vigorous clatter of dishes. 
Above the sound rose the sleepy, 
birdlike cooing of her little ones. 
It was the sweet music of home, 
and Ethel loved it; but tonight 
her thoughts were with Scott; 
that tired face boded something 
important. She went to him 
as soon as she could. As she 
stood looking at him silently, to 
Scott she seemed the symbol of 
love and peace, a very angel of 
the hearth. 

‘‘Oh, my poor girl!’’ he cried. 

“T knew there was some- 
thing,’’ she said. 

And then he told her. His 
old firm was dissolving. The 
times were bad for men in his 
profession; there was not two- 
thirds of the demand for engi- 
neering work that there had been 
the year before, and within the 
next few months there would 
not be half the demand. Scott 
had felt with concern that his 
firm would have to dismiss some 
of its younger employees, and he 
had been glad that they were 
not married; that they were only 
boys, with sufficient youth and 
courage to look for work some- 
where else. He had not dreamed 
that the firm would ever dissolve; 
but the partners were elderly 
and tired of work, and quite 
ready to retire. 





““T’VE told you the worst first,” 
Scott said. ‘I’ve lost my 
position—my thirty-five-hun- 
dred-dollar position. Still ee 
“But a_thirty-five-hundred- 
dollar man,” she interrupted, 
‘“‘can surely get work with some 
other firm. It is not as if you 
were a beginner.” 

“The thirty-five-hundred- 
dollar men in other firms are 
being cut totwenty-five hundred 
dollars,”’ he said. 

“‘T suppose if you did get into 
another firm it would throw out 
some man with a wife and 
family,’’ Ethel said. 





| 


ETC. 


“Dear, the whole world takes chances,” Ethel whispered. 
‘‘ All life isa chance. Nothing is sure but death and love— 
love that rises above death, to say nothing of rising above 
little misfortunes like ours. We've got each other and the 
children, and they are all well and strong. They had the 
habit of being ill in babyhood only. They’ll be all right 
from now on.” 

“All right, living in a crowded flat, and far away from 
a park!”’ said Scott. 


} ele put her hand over his lips. ‘‘We’re not going to 
live in a crowded flat,” she said. ‘‘ You and I, Scott, are 
‘cits’; we like a place where plenty is going on, where we 
can see our relatives and friends often, where we can feel the 
pulse of life. We never go to the country except to rest our 
nerves in order to get back to the city. We've always taken 
the country as medicine. Well, now we're going to live in 
the country.” 

‘‘Live in the country!’ exclaimed Scott. 

““Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘the ride in the train won’t be a bit 
more trying than the ride in the subway. It will be longer, 
but at least it will be above ground, and you won’t be in 
danger of catching pneumonia. You will have to get up 
earlier in the morning, but then you can go to bed earlier 
at night.” 

‘I’ve heard men who live in the country say that they 
néver see anything of their children,’’ remarked Scott; 
‘and the schools are sure to be poor.” 

“Wet blanket! It’s because these men are lazy and sleep 
too late. We can make over our habits and get you up so 
that you can have a frolic with the babies before you take 
the train. Charlotte is old enough now to sit up till seven 
o’clock. You'll be able to say good-night to her.” 

‘‘You’re a brave little girl,’’ Scott said, ‘‘and I’m ashamed 
to be so discouraged when you are so fearless. The country 
it shall be, and as far out as you like.” 

“It will have to be just as far out as we can find the right 
place. As for the schools we can supplement at home what 
the teachers don’t teach the children. If it’s in them our 
children will amount to something, even if they’don’t have 
the very latest points of pedagogy practiced on them.” 
Scott smoothed her hair tenderly. Ethel had learned that 
if she couldn’t get what she liked she must proceed to like 
what she could get. ‘‘The first thing to do is to find a good 
place,’’ she said. ‘‘We must talk to every one we know who 
has friends in the country. It will be time enough later for 
the real-estate men. We must have a house with two or 
three acres attached, for we must not only have plenty of 
room for the children, but we must also make the land pay. 
We don’t know how to dig; I couldn’t tell you how deep to 
plant a potato seed ‘a 

‘“‘Potato seed!’’ and for the first time Scott laughed. 

“But we'll learn it all,”’ said Ethel manfully. ‘‘We have 
not only to reduce the bills for rent and clothes and amuse- 
ments, but for food as well. Really, Scott, can’t we look 
on it as an adventure?”’ 

“‘An adventure? If you like. But,’’ said Scott, clenching 
his teeth, ‘‘I’m going to look on it as a test with life. I’m 
reduced to the limit, but I won’t 
be what they call a ‘down and 
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outer.’ That,’’ he added, ‘is 
what comes of having a good 
wife.” 


ie WAS a test long and hard, 
and with deeper ramifications 
than either of them had realized 
when they first faced their prob- 
lem. 

They spent a good many of 
their precious dollars on carfare 
before they finally hit upon a 
place that seemed suitable. It 
was in a village some twenty- 
two miles away from the city, 
where the transportation was 
good enough for business men, 
although a theater train was a 
luxury still undemanded. The 
house, ten minutes’ walk from 
the station, was old but com- 
fortable, and its latest owner had 
installed a furnace. As they 
found later the furnace gave out 
only a moderate heat, but in 
any case it was Ethel’s convic- 
tion that city flats are always 
overheated and that sixty de- 
grees is better for growing chil- 
dren than eighty. A stove was 
installed in the living-room for 
Baby Estelle’s sake. 

The house cost them thirty 
dollars a month, but to this they 
had to add nearly a hundred 
dollars yearly for coal and wood. 
On the other hand there was an 
orchard containing apple, peach, 
pear and plum trees, a barn, a 
chicken house and two acres of 
garden. There were roomy 
porches up and down stairs, and 
Ethel meant that the whole 
family should sleep outdoors. 

Scott and Ethel practiced 
economy after economy. The 
burden fell heavily upon them 
both. 

It was hard for Scott to get up 
early in the morning and attend 
to the furnace and then take the 
long ride to the city. It was 
hard for him to come home tired 
toa seven o'clock dinner and then 
have the furnace on his mind 
again. He missed the playtime 
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DD? Of course it was 

odd. Inretrospect most 

all of the things just- 
engaged people do seem odd. 
But Kate and I planted the 
Engagement Tree just the 
same. 

“Then you do care for 
always?” she asked for the 
tenth time, after I had spoken 
what I had been wishing to 
speak for many moons; but 
Kate, fresh from Wellesley, 
was a somewhat terrifying 
young person. 

“Tcouldn’t possibly change,” 
I replied stoutly. My gaze 
included Kate, sitting, knees 
clasped, on Washington Rock, 
her glance, the light of dis- 
covery tinting it, far flung 
across the valley; Hobo, my 
Great Dane, scurrying among 
the trees in search of chip- 
munks; and my new car, which had carried us up the 
mountain road without even a premonitory wheeze. 

“Forever and aye,” she murmured. ‘‘The ancient 
Romans fa 

‘Hang the ancient Romans!”’ I exclaimed. ‘This is the 
top of Scout Mountain, in Nineteen Hundred and Eleven. 
It’s September; the leaves have just begun to turn—and 
we're engaged !”’ 

Her gaze was still far flung. ‘‘The ancient Romans 
marked their happiest days witha white stone,”’ she repeated. 
“‘We, too, must mark this day—our happiest day.”’ 

“We'll mark it with the prettiest ring I can find on the 
Avenue when I get back to town,” said I. “A man I know 
showed me one the other day. It hada platinum setting.” 

She focused her look upon me half sadly. “You don’t 
understand, Rex,” she remarked. ‘‘ Men rarely understand 
the true significance of certain moments. The pagan age has 
passed and pagan customs have died with it. We shall not 
mark this day of ours with a stone. Let us mark it with 
something which will grow as our affection grows.”’ 

“But my affection is already grown up,’ I blundered. 
*‘ Jack’s beanstalk was as nothing to it.” 

“Rex! How can you jest?”’ 

“‘That wasn’t a jest; I mean it,’’ I maintained. 

Her gaze wandered once more. ‘Something that will 
grow,’’ she whispered. 

Instinct warned me that her mood was too elusive for 
following. But before we reached the turn into the main 
highway, on our way home, I braked to a standstill and 
asked: ‘‘ You aren’t sorry, Kate?” 

“Sorry, you silly boy!’’ she cried. 
planning.”’ 


DRAWN BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 





“T’m glad—but I’m 


ARLY the next morning the telephone buzzed as I was 
administering that final tug and pat which make the 
hallmark of the perfectly knotted scarf. 

“‘T have it!’’ said Kate over the wire. 

“No,” I corrected. ‘‘ You can’t have had it yet. You 
haven’t opened the package. It’s only candy. One doesn’t 
pack a diamond ina box that big. I’m going to bring it out 
this afternoon.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean the ring, Stupid! I mean the tree. 
We'll plant it on the mountain top, as near to Washington 
Rock as we can.”’ 

‘‘But it sounds so much like Class Day,” I remonstrated. 
‘*Don’t let’s mix up ‘college-y’ stuff with plain, ordinary 
being engaged.” 

“But ours isn’t plain, ordinary being engaged,” she said. 
‘‘We must mark the day 4 

Again my demonof volatility! ‘‘The ancient Romans —— 
I began. 

Whereupon some hand cut us off. Central, when I pro- 
tested, declared that the fault lay with Glen Ridge. And 
Glen Ridge asserted that Number 501, Party A, refused to 
answer. NowI haddone it. Kate wasangry. None the less 
I had the ring in my pocket when I drove the car under the 
Murchison porte-cochére. 

I held the box aloft as she came downstairs. Craft is an 
art in which I am much more proficient than in badinage. 

“Well, Rex, I forgive you,’ she said, five minutes later, 
the ring upon her finger. ‘‘ Now come out and look at it.” 

“Look at what?” 

‘“‘At the Engagement Tree, to be sure.’ 

‘‘Oh—of course—of course,”’ I mumbled. 

There it was, its roots wrapped in burlap, its branches 
tied with—could it be possible ?—with white ribbon. 

‘“‘A young Japanese maple,’’ she was saying. “Its sturdi- 
ness typifies the quality of our caring; the warm color of 
its leaves, the keenness of our sympathy with each other’s 
peculiarities.” 

‘But you aren't peculiar, Kate,’’ I objected. “And I 
don’t think you could call me exactly that.” 

“T use the word in the Latin sense,” she explained. 
“‘Don’t you like the tree?” 

Without hesitation I told Kate Murchison the first lie 
I had uttered since we had become engaged. 

“T do,”’ I answered. And I lifted it up, white ribbon, 
burlap and all, and tucked it into the tonneau. 

‘Now go around to the garden house and get the small 
spade,” she ordered. When I returned she was ready. 





” 


N THE Rock that afternoon it was wonderful. It wasa 
pity one couldn’t be married, as well as engaged, ina spot 
like this—instead of ina stuffy church with the ushers fidget- 
ing for fear they couldn’t tuck the bridesmaids’ trains out of 
harm’s way, and the deadly crush at the house afterward. 
“Over there, Rex,’’ she directed. She had chosen a spot 
between two tall pines, where the mold was deep and the 
morning sun would reach. ‘Let us plant the Engagement 
Tree there.” 

I dug for the tree a perfect rooting. And, seeing how 
earnestly Kate observed me, how far above my mood of 
clumsy inappreciativeness she seemed, I, also, felt the spell 
of the moment. 

“Both must help,” she said, when I bent to pick up 
the maple. 





The Engagement Tree 


How it was Planted and the Lesson it Taught 
| By Robert Emmet MacAlarney 


Very soberly we lowered the tree into place, Kate holding 
itupright asI smoothed the mold around the rootlets, Then 
she untied the ribbons. The branches sprang into spreading 
as if some magician had touched them. Brave and sturdy 
was the Engagement Tree. 

‘It will not grow foolishly rapidly,’’ she said. ‘It will 
grow only alittleeach year; but unless an accident happens, 
or unless we have not planted truly’’—she looked at me 
wistfully and I felt a bit crumpled—" the Engagement Tree 
will grow ever stronger.”’ 


GE held out her hand across the dwarf sapling. A ray 
from the sun, sliding over the rim of Washington Rock, 
touched the new ring. Perhaps its sparkle brought an 
unwonted moisture into my eyes. 

““Caring for always, Rex,’’ she whispered, as my palm 
met hers above the bronze-hued boughs. 

‘Caring for always, Kate. I’m sorry I’m such a crude 
brute,” I stumbled. ‘‘I’m sorry I ever laughed at the 
Engagement Tree.”’ 

“You didn’t laugh at the tree,” she contradicted, with 
asmile. ‘You laughed at your man’s first idea of the tree.’’ 

With the wide mantle of her forgiveness thrown around 
me, and burning with a desire to contribute a note of my 
own to the ceremony, I took the silk strips which had held 
the young maple’s branches together; walking to the rock 
rim, I tossed them into space. . 

She ran to my side, leaning against my shoulder, beholding 
the ribbons scattered far below by a gentle breeze. The sun 
had left only yellow and pink streaks now; we must hurry, 
or we should have to motor the last half mile in the dark. 

‘“So vanish all misunderstandings that may have been 
hanging on the Engagement Tree!’’ I said, waving my right 
hand—my left was holding Kate—toward the sunset. 

““You dear!’ she whispered. ‘You do understand; 
perhaps you understand better than I do.” 

‘*But what if the tree should die?” I suggested, as we left 
the mountain behind us and saw a lamplighter touch the 
first sidewalk beacon at the edge of town. 

‘““We shall watch it,’’ she said thoughtfully, ‘‘and if we 
see the tiniest leaf begin to shrivel we shall cure it quickly 
with loving care.” 

‘But if’—the thought still appalled me—‘‘it goes on 
drooping and the leaves keep withering?” 

‘“Then we should cut it down,”’ she answered. ‘It would 
be better to cut it down than to let it die slowly.” 

‘But that would be the end!” I exclaimed. 

‘“When a man and a woman cut down their Engagement 
Tree it is always the end,” she said. ‘‘ But never fear, Rex. 
Ours will grow. We shall never have to fell it.” 


6 he. Engagement Tree thrived. Kate and I paid many 
visits to the crest of Scout Mountain. We stood upon 
the scarred Revolutionary boulder when the rain dripped in 
the first November days; when a fog scarf was knotted so 
tightly about the rock that we dared not venture near the 
rim for fear of blundering into space. We eyed the expanse 
of hill and valley that the Father of His Country had 
scanned—in the anxious days before his country had come 
into its own—when it was streaked by the scud of sleet and 
blanketed in snow. 

The Murchison family did not know about the tree. But 
they did know that it was rash to go motoring to the foot 
of the mountain in every sort of weather, climbing the final 
mile on foot. Even my new car could not make the ascent 
when the trail was a slippery quagmire. But who heeded 
the sting of the elements when, at the top, we knew that our 
tree had been planted well? 

The first Christmas Day together was what all such days 
should be: clear, but revealing a fresh page of snow to be 
written upon. The Murchisons always had Christmas 
dinner at two, so that family members whom marriage had 
scattered could enjoy the home festival and depart in time 
to tuck youngsters into bed at an hour which would not 
prove to be altogether demoralizing. 

““You are to have your own present on the Engagement 
Tree,” Kate whispered, between juvenile shrieks of glee, as 
she distributed gifts from a big spruce in the drawing-room. 
We had planned long ago to keep the best of our Christmas 
on the mountain top, praying for a crust that we might 
snowshoe to the summit, and for no wind which would make 
the feat trying. And lo! our petition to the weather deities 
had been answered. 

Little did Kate dream that her own Christmas gift even 
then depended from the topmost branch of the maple. 
Stoutly protected by oiled-silk wrappings, swung the jade 
and chalchihuitl bracelet she had longed for. It had taken 
a Speedy removal of the traces of my climb before I appeared 
at the Murchisons’ in proper dinner season, but as we fared 
forth I knew that the surprise would be complete. 


| oak her find the Engagement Tree first. Flakes shaken 
from its taller pine brothers powdered the coppery twigs, 
filmed the covering of the packet swinging in the gusts that 
stirred the rock blanket. 

‘““You darling!’’ I heard her cry. She was clasping her 
present as I shuffled over the crust toward her. ‘‘ When did 
you climb up, Rex?” 

‘*This morning,’’ I answered, as modestly as I could. 

‘Now turn your back,” she commanded. And then I, too, 
found a packet dangling. 

We thanked each other in good, old-fashioned manner. 
“All has gone well with the tree,” she murmured. ‘The 
winter has not touched it unkindly.” 

**A Merry Christmas to you, Kate!’’ I said. ‘A Merry 
Christmas to you, and—it’s the most plebeian form of 
expression, but the most hearty—and many more of them!”’ 

I realized then what I had never been able to appreciate; 
what it meant to have heart and brain filled quite to over- 
flowing with the keen joy of being alive at the Yule. I 
should understand Dingley Dell, and the Young Lady in the 
Fur-Topped Boots hereafter; and Mr. Pickwick and—oh! 
a whole lot of other things. 

‘*A Merry Christmas, Rex! 
sturdy Engagement Tree!” 

A breeze stirred the plumes of the pines, sending down 
flutters of white, and I believed as the Druids believed: 
that a presence dwelt within all growing things. It was as 
if the Engagement Tree had smiled: ‘‘A Merry Christmas 


And now, hands across our 


to you, my children, and many of them!” 
(Page 20) 


Have you ever danced about a tree upon a mountain top 
in December, on snowshoes? We did it. NowI marvel how 
we managed it. But undeniably we did it, without a stum- 
ble. Then our mood, which had slipped from the earnest 
into the gay, slid back into the earnest. 

“Hands across the tree once more!”’ said Kate. Moving 
her gloved fingers with mine, to beat the measure, she 
began to sing. 

The quick dusk was settling upon Washington Rock. 
We could feel more plainly than see the flakes that the pines 
shook down over us. Kate’s warm young voice rang out, 
and | lent my clumsier tones to hers. We sang that best of 
the old Christmas hymns—the one: that you remember 
having first heard when Nurse awakened you, while it was 
yet dark and before you had grasped your stocking, leading 
you through strangely quiet streets to the church where a 
star flamed above the pulpit; where the worshipers seemed 
like wraiths as the voices in the choir gallery, far away, sang: 

It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 
Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From Heaven’s all-gracious King; 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


One does not need to be very definitely religious to catch 
the thrill from the voice of a happy but absolutely serious 
girl, her face transfigured by a Christmas hymn. If there 
be real need for evangelizing the world, why cannot it be 
done witha choir of voices like Kate’s, we coarser worshipers 
adding a well-intentioned male rumble? 

This was not the only thing we sang on the top of Scout 
Mountain as the shadows closed around us and the Engage- 
ment Tree. We also sang,‘ We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, Let Nothing You 
Dismay ”’ and “The First Noél.’’ 

“Oh, Rex, Rex—what a Merry Christmas!”’ she cried, 
as we finished our scramble down the snowshoe trail. 


\ X THEN we reached the house the drawing-room blazed 

with the candles of the spruce. The children had all 
been whisked away; the others gave us a toast when we 
entered, the flush on Kate’s cheek deepening as she ran 
upstairs to exchange climbing-boots for slippers. 

‘‘Where have you been, Daughter?” asked Murchison 
peére when she had joined the circle around the fireplace. 

Kate was sitting on the rug, her arm across her mother’s 
knee. Her eyes regarded the leaping flames as dreamily 
asithey had stared out into the valley that first afternoon. 

‘‘We have been to the En 

‘‘We have been to the end " I translated. 

‘They have been to the end of the earth, Father,” laughed 
Dick, unconsciously coming to the rescue. 

“‘T almost told them about the tree,’’ she confessed, when 
I had to hasten for the last train back to town. ‘It is 
not that I would mind their knowing; but they would 
not understand.”’ 

‘They could not understand, dear,’’ said I. 

‘‘Not even Mother, and she understands most things. 
Perhaps every one has his own Engagement Tree; but even 
then no one could understand any save his own.” 

‘‘No one has one like ours, I know,’ I maintained with 
conviction. 

“Even Mother,” she continued softly, ‘‘would not see 
what we saw on top of Scout Mountain. She would see 
only a Japanese maple.” 

‘‘We should not wish others to know that it is the 
Engagement Tree,” said I. ‘They would tear off twigs for 
souvenirs if they knew. It is our secret as well as our tree. 
The scores who climb to the rock to get the view will néver 
guess. Our secret is safe with the maple. Its boughs are 
discreet. It will never talk to any one ” 

“‘Except to us,’’ said Kate. 











ND now I have to write about that which I have never 
been able to explain. I have tried in vain to recall the 
hundred and one small crumblings which go into the making 
of the rift which in time becomes the chasm. But I know 
that of a sudden, one day, the Engagement Tree began 
to droop. 

We had climbed for our hundredth half-hour of watching 
the sun hulk slide over the rim of rock. We had talked of the 
wedding in November. Then she had gone over to the 
maple, the Great Dane at her heels. 

A little, choking cry brought me to her side. 

“The tree!” she cried. ‘‘See, this bough is withering!’’ | 

Again I was a reincarnated pagan, reading fate in 
the auspices. 

“It cannot be,’’ I tried to reassure her. 
splendidly vigorous only yesterday.”’ 

She looked at me across the sapling. 


| 
“It was sq 


. ' 
“Did we under} 


stand one another perfectly yesterday?” she asked. ‘Rex; 
can thigweally be the beginning of the end?” 
“Nonsense, Kate!’’ I urged. ‘‘Don’t be morbid! Don’t 


let one dead leaf ona healthy tree terrify us!” 

“It isn't being morbid,”’ she replied. ‘‘ It is reading what 
is written. The Engagement Tree has not been talking to 
me of late.’”’ 

Odd—that! The same thought had flashed through my 
own mind. I, also, had been conscious that something 
intangible was askew with us, with the tree, with the rock 
rim and the yellow and pink sunsets—ergo, with the world. 

“We'll see, Kate. Let us face the thing bravely. We 
must be mistaken. Every tree rids itself of imperfect leaves. 
The maple will not die.” 


But the Engagement Tree did not thrive. And there 
came a time when | did not motor out to the Murchisons’; 
when the ring that I had seen trying to make itself worthy 
of a place on Kate’s finger was buried deep in the top drawer 
of my dressing-table, beneath a pile of ties that I hated, so 
that I might not come upon it by chance and groan. 

Not that I kept away from the summit of Scout Mountain. 
I climbed there many times; but, week by week, although 
I carried water from the spring half a mile down the trail 
and trimmed away the shriveling branch tips with my 
pocket-knife, the maple drooped. 
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The Request From the Mother: 


I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up here, really knows 


of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. ‘ 
verbose, to say nothing of its prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for granted. 


‘Where is your newspaper?” you will ask. 


But the newspaper is too 
I suppose | am like hundreds of women: 


| would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to tell us, simply and clearly, and don’t forget, briefly ? 
What I want to know most now is, Why is there so much more divorce now than there used to be? 


The Son’s Answer: 





than there used to be I dare say you are drawing chiefly on your 

observation among your own circle of acquaintance, and the space 
now devoted by the newspapers to divorce proceedings. But even with these 
evidences before you I doubt whether you realize what is actually taking place: 
that in forty years the proportion of divorces to the married population of the 
United States has almost trebled! 

Some persons see much significance in the fact that the average divorce 
rate grows larger the farther Westward you move, until it becomes twice as 
large on the Pacific Coast as on the Atlantic slope. These persons attribute 
the difference mainly to the circumstance that the divorce laws of so many 
Western States are less stringent than those of many of the Eastern States, and 
they try to excuse the comparative laxity on the ground that the more primi- 
tive conditions of life, the relative sparseness of population and the larger 
percentage of people employed in occupations which keep them away from 
home for long periods tend to lighten certain social obligations and proprieties 
among Westerners. 


\ N YHEN you assume, dear Mother, that there are more divorces now 


The Far West Has a Carpet-Bag Divorce Trade 


UT I don’t believe that the great increase of divorce in the frontier States is 

‘to be charged against their normal population. Wherever divorces are 
easily procured a horde of temporary residents are attracted from other parts 
of the country—husbands and wives who have found their marital bonds 
irksome, and who think that they can obtain a release with less publicity and 
perhaps at less expense than at home, to say nothing of being compelled to 
answer fewer embarrassing questions in court. 

The divorces granted to these persons go to swell the local statistics, until 
a casual observer might conclude that the average of married happiness is 
very low in a community where it is really excellent. The politicians have 
scented the possibility of making money for the State and for themselves 
out of a heavy immigration of divorce seekers, and have put, or kept, loose 
divorce laws on the statute books for mere speculative purposes, regardless 
of the bad name their well-behaved neighbors might acquire through their 
machinations. 

I have held this letter back until I could look over the public records and 
answer your question more accurately as to the uppermost causes for divorce 
in these days. Of course infidelity in its coarsest forms has always furnished 
a large contribution to the total, but as a cause by itself it does not stand first. 
Studied in the light of court minutes the chief cause for divorce in this country 
is desertion; the second important cause is cruelty; next comes adultery; next 
drunkenness; and then neglect to provide. There are other causes, but they 
differ so widely that we may dismiss them for our present purposes. 

In this whole catalog more divorces are granted to women than to men 
except in the case of adultery. The exception is probably due to the fact that 
women so generally shrink from the humiliation of going into a public court, 
even as innocent complainants, with a suit which will involve the examination 
of witnesses and a discussion by judge and jury concerning the most sacred 
intimacies of married life. 


Divorce Merely Keeps Pace With the Progress of “Civilization” 


EEPLY as you and I, Mother, with our old-fashioned notions of the insti- 
tution of marriage, may deplore the increase of divorce, we cannot escape 
the fact that it is merely keeping pace with the progress of what we know as 
civilization; for, with every forward stride that mankind as a whole has taken, 
the ties which formerly bound together the elements that go to make a home 
have been weakened. In the remote past the family was not only the social 
unit, but it was the economic unit as well—that is, every member of it had his 
share to do toward keeping all hands going. The father tilled the soil, cut the 
fuel, sheared the sheep, slaughtered the meat animals, made and mended the 
furniture and did the other heavy work; the mother spun and wove the wool, 
and cut and sewed the cloth into garments, cooked the food, tended the dairy, 
bore and nursed and taught the children; and the boys and girls helped their 
parents with such work as they were able to do, not because they especially 
liked to, or because they were forcibly compelled to, but because, brought up in 
such an environment, it never occurred to any of them that it was not as much 
a matter of course as eating or sleeping. w 
Then came a change, so gradual in its approach that few of the persons it 
affected were fully conscious of it. The industries originally pursued under the 
home roof were scattered. Factories sprang up, where domestic necessaries 
could be produced and distributed more effectively. The father’s activities 
shrank into a single groove. The mother let go of her household crafts one by 
one, bought her yarn and her cloth at this shop, and her milk and butter at that, 
and sent her children to schools provided by the State. The well-grown boys 
and girls went out into the world and worked in mills and stores and counting- 
rooms. Presently on came another wave of progress: the father hired men to 
work his farm or leased it on shares; the-mother employed a nurse to look after 
the babies and installed a cook in the kitchen: And so—but you can finish the 
story as well as I can; it is only the record of human evolution reduced to 
every-day details. 


4) 


The Relation of Husband and Wife 


EANWHILE a metamorphosis had been coming over the relation of 
husband and wife. The wife, in primitive times, was regarded by the law 
asthe husband’s chattel. The wedding service commonly used today contains in 
its word “ obey ’’ a survival from that old system. The husband could dishonor 
his wife, abuse her, do about anything to her that he wished to, and she had no 
recourse. She owned no property wholly free from his control. If she ran away 
from him there was no independent occupation to which she could turn for 
a livelihood. No matter what sort of a man he might be she had no command 
of the children she had borne to him: they were his to keep—to separate from 
her if he chose—and to bring up as his whims might dictate. 

But that nightmare is now dissolved, and all over Christendom women stand 
on a footing equal, or nearly equal, to their husbands’. In this country women 
have always fared better than elsewhere, but even here they are now freer and 
more securely placed than ever before. They own property in their individual 
right; they can punish a husband who is unfaithful to his vows, or who is cruel, 
or who is habitually intemperate, or who fails to support them suitably; and if 
they are obliged to leave him, or otherwise are thrown upon their own resources, 
there is substantially no industry closed against them. When Harriet Martineau 
visited the United States, in 1840, she found only seven employments open to 
women; fifty years later Carroll D. Wright was able to find only nine which 
were not then open to women, and the number was growing continually smaller. 


The End Toward Which it is All Tending 


OW, dear Mother, do you see toward what end all this is tending? Women 
who formerly endured in silence every kind of wrong and indignity, because 
there was no cure for it, are today in a position to resist and make themselves 
heard. Those who, at a more advanced stage, were loth to break the marriage 
bond because every penny they had brought their husbands would still remain 
beyond reach, and the courts would probably award the husbands the custody 
of the children, face such an obstacle no longer. Women who had no property, 
and who married as their only hope for a life support, can earn a living now in any 
of three or four hundred respectable callings. In short most of the old barriers 
raised against divorce, even in cases where there was every material justifica- 
tion for it, have been swept away. And you and J are left to console ourselves 
with the reflection that an increased and increasing divorce rate is part of the 
price we must pay for a forward movement of the world which, in some of its 
phases, we would not set back if we could. 

Perhaps you will say that, although the greater freedom of women may 
account for the increase in the number of wives who seek divorce, it does not 
explain the husbands’ share. Nevertheless it does. Formerly there was only 
one will to govern the household; now there are two wills which, if not harmo- 
nious, presently come into active conflict. A wife who once would have stayed 
in her place, because to do anything else would have been to invite starvation, 
now feels at liberty to leave her husband, and this gives him a right of action on 
the ground of desertion. Or she may stay with him after they have fallen into 
achronic habit of quarreling, and try to even matters up by making him all the 
trouble she can, thus giving him a right of action on the ground of cruelty, an 
elastic term which may mean anything from irrational scolding to downright 
bloodshed. 


Where the Children Come In 


F COURSE in families where there are children the worst consequences of 
divorce fall upon them. The statistics of such cases show that the largest 
proportion of the divorces are for drunkenness and cruelty—two evils from 
which the children might suffer, in the long run, as much as from the separation 
of their parents. 

When the whole big question was under public discussion some years ago 
a wise man was asked how we could abolish divorce, and he promptly answered: 
“Abolish marriage.”” This was said neither with sinister intent nor in jest. 
What he meant was that without marriage there could be no divorce, and hence 
that any remedial measures applicable to divorce had better be applied at an 
earlier stage as preventives. He illustrated his point by a practice prevailing in 
Switzerland where, when a couple wished to be divorced, they applied to a 
magistrate, who questioned them as to their reasons. When they had fully 
unbosomed themselves he sent them home with a short lecture, with instruc- 
tions to report to him on a certain date, after taking six weeks or so to think 
matters over. At the appointed time, if they were still determined, they were 
divorced by the regular procedure; but if they showed any symptoms of 
indecision they were sent back for another probationary period, or persuaded 
to wipe out the past and begin again. 

“Now,” reasoned the sage, ‘why not goa step farther and have this proba- 
tion precede marriage? Let an engaged couple visit a minister or a magistrate 
and make their wishes known. Let him draw out their story by questioning, 
and then give them a plain talk about the solemnity of the marriage contract: 
how much unhappiness may be in store for those who enter into it without 
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4 DRAWN BY 
JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


hard, but she has her dream of married happiness, and it is 

this: “If we might just live together and work together and 
love together.”” And because Polly is good and her lover is an honest 
fellow I hope and pray that Polly’s dream may come true. 

Polly knows real life. She knows what it is to work and grow tired. 
She knows that “‘a poor man and his wife are a business partnership.” 
She knows that her future with Jim will be full of ups and downs, 
that there is little chance that any fortune will divorce them from 
the necessity for labor; and I think that, if you could look right 
down into the depths of Polly’s heart, you would see there a vision 
of a shining kitchen, and perhaps you might also find such a prosaic 
thing as a boiled dinner. But the dream of the dinner would be so 
mingled with thoughts of how Jim would enjoy it after his day’s 
work, and how his eyes would shine when she poured his coffee and 
passed him the cornbread, that I am not so sure, after all, that you 
could call it prosaic. For the romance of the commonplace is a 
wonderful romance, and it takes a wise little woman like Polly to 
know it. 


Pies lives in a tenement and works in a factory. Her life is 


LORIA, young and beautiful and a bride of tomorrow, is a pas- 
sionate lover of life. She sees no romance in the commonplace. 
“T want nothing but love,” she says. ‘I want to live on a desert 
island or a mountain top with my lover. I won’t be bound to the 
treadmill of trivial things. To keep house, to wash children’s dirty 
faces—that isn’t what love means to me. Why, I would rather be 
a gypsy and tramp the dusty roads with the man of my heart than 
be tied to days at home and dinner calls, church work and mothers’ 
meetings.” 

Gloria forgets that the world, after all, is a workaday world, and 
that men, at their best, strive toward common ends. If she were a 
gypsy woman tramping the roads with a Romany lover she might 
be happy, because he and she would have known no other life and 
would be fitted for it and content in it. But she isn’t a gypsy, and 
the man she is going to marry has been raised in a well-ordered home 
and has earned his living in an office; and as his life has begun, so 
after marriage it will tend toward business and social respectability, 
and Gloria, if she is sensible, will not tempt him to follow a more 
picturesque career. 

“But what of my dreams?” asks poor Gloria. ‘Must I give them 
up just because my husband is willing to go through life as an ordi- 
nary person?” You see Gloria feels herself an extraordinary person 
and thinks she has a right to extraordinary dreams. But, if she only 
knew it, she is not unique, for the passion is in us all for the glow and 
color and vividness of life. All through the ages women have felt 
this longing until the real things have gripped them, and after a time 
they have learned to be content with the more perfect romance of the 
hearthstone. ‘‘In the twilight of every home one sees the women 
souls glowing like fireflies.” Doesn’t that make you stop and 
thrill? Can any raptures or rhapsodies match it? 

The real things in Gloria’s future will be a wifehood which shall not 
squander itself on air-built castles, but which shall be a fortress of 
strength for a husband’s faith, and a motherhood which shall teach 
her that children are not the destroyers of love’s idyl, but are rather 
the anchors by which a man is held to his home. 


I MET, not long ago, a couple whose happiness seemed complete. 
Every one spoke of it, of the deference and tenderness of the 
husband’s manner, of the wife’s evident pride in him and dependence 
upon his devotion. 

“How lucky you are,” I said to her; ‘there are so many uncongenial 
marriages.” 

She laughed. “TI shouldn’t call it luck exactly. Jack and I started 


out like the rest, only I was perhaps even more romantic than most - 


young brides. I had only one thought: to love and be loved. Jack 
felt as I did. We would listen to no advice. We met in April, were 
engaged in May and married in June. We went to housekeeping in 
Jack’s studio, and all our worldly goods consisted of a pair of brass 
candlesticks and two rugs. We cooked our breakfasts in a chafing- 
dish and dined at a forty-cent French table d’héte. 

“During the honeymoon Jack designed two gowns for me: one for 
house wear, of dull green silk with a girdle of silver; the other—for 
street wear—of old blue broadcloth with bands of Chinese embroidery. 
He purchased with the money we should have spent for food a pair 
of soft little suéde slippers to go with the green gown. But we liked 
going hungry for such a cause, and bought oranges and ate them in 
the moonlight, sitting together in the window-seat of the studio and 
looking out over the roofs of the city.” 

She laughed again at the memory. ‘Well, such a life was too 
wonderful to last long. Jack is not a great artist, but he is an excel- 
lent illustrator. As the days went on he wanted to get once more into 
harness, but I would not let him. I intended that my pretty romance 
should continue. I insisted that Jack should still sit at my feet and 
worship. And when he grew restless I resented it. I was not wise 
enough to know that the greatest romance in the life of a modern 
man is the romance of work, and that the woman he loves becomes 
a part of it only as she touches the side of his nature which 
grapples with realities. I moped dreadfully when Jack began to 
speak of the practical side of things. I wanted to sit always in my 
green gown and eat oranges in the moonlight. But the green gown 
began to wear out and the little suéde slippers were down at the heel. 
Jack had an attack of indigestion and we were terribly tired of the 
table d’héte. 

“It took me weeks to realize that I was separating myself from 
Jack. He became absorbed in his sketches. He went to meetings 
of fellow artists and to dinners with editors and publishers. And 
when he came home late I would sob on his shoulder, and he would 
pat my head and say anxiously: ‘Dearest, I wish you wouldn’t feel 
that way about it.’ 

“At last I was convinced that I had made a dreadful mistake. 
I had hoped that we might emulate the lovers of old-time romance 
and live always in ‘Love’s Land.’ Was I doomed to go through life 
with a man who understood nothing of the deeps of my nature? 
I grew to love that phrase: ‘the deeps of my nature.’ I decided that 
Jack had no ‘deeps,’ and that I was a disappointed woman. 


‘The Bride W) 
ler Dreams Come Irue 
By Temple Bailey 
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“Then one night Jack came home very tired, very discouraged. 
He had worked hard over a set of wash drawings and they had not 
proved satisfactory to the publisher. He went to sleep in his big 
chair, and I sat in my old green gown and down-at-heel slippers 
and looked at him. His pale face was made whiter by the moon- 
light which shone through the studio window. There were shadows 
under his eyes and a tense frown on his forehead. 

‘In that moment there came to me the understanding of how much 
I really loved him. My dreams of the future passed in review before 
me. Stripped of externals I knew that my desire was for companion- 
ship, for good comradeship, to be held close to my husband’s heart. 
I knew then that what I had to do to make my dreams come true was 
to change the pictures on the wall of my mind—to hang up, as it were, 
home vistas in the place of fairy scenes. I began to see that I must 
tune my longings to something higher than passionate idealism; 
that if I wanted my dreams to come true I must know Jack’s dreams; 
that it is not possible for a married couple to reach happiness with 
their eyes fixed on different stars; that they must set up a single 
ideal and work toward a common end.” 

It seemed to me that she struck the keynote of married felicity in 
that sentence, “If I wanted my dreams to come true I must know 
Jack’s dreams.” If there is any mistake that we women make it is 
that we rarely inquire intelligently into the workings of our lovers’ 
minds. We cherish our own dreams, but we rarely cherish theirs. 
We say that men are material, that they are the murderers of our 
dreams. May we not ask, now and then, how soon after marriage 
we murder theirs? 

Diana, for example, another bride-to-be, bids fair to shatter the 
illusions of the man she is to marry, for her dreams have to do with 
automobiles and motor boats, with winters in the South and summers 
in the North, with jewels and old lace and fine lingerie. She is radiant 
over her brilliant prospects, and shows with pride her lover’s gift of 
a wonder ring of rubies. 

Yet Diana must change the quality of her dreams or the time will 
come when she will envy the light which shines on the face of some 
humble mother or of some wife secure of her place in her husband’s 
heart. For the real things in Diana’s life will be the dreary dinners 
when she and her liege lord shall face each other across the table in 
bored solitude, the moments of tempestuous revolt when her youth 
and beauty will cry out for something more than the husks of life, and 
the lonely hours of old age when the fire is dead on the hearthstone . 
of the house which has never been a home. 

Surely Diana will draw back at the eleventh hour from such 
a marriage! For it is a good deal better to disappoint a lover 
than to hang a weight upon a husband’s heart; and some day, if 
she does not draw back, her husband will know that it was not his 
devotion but his money that she craved, and where will his dreams— 
and hers—be then? 


ND now, as a pleasant contrast, let us talk of Chloe, who has 
always lived in the country. She was educated in the State 
Normal School and came home and taught two years. The teacher 
of the school in the adjoining township was a man, and a pretty 
romance came out of their meeting; and now they are married. 

Chloe has been trained to housewifely ways. She loves to potter 
around the kitchen and to cook nice things, to peep into her perfect 
linen closet, to wear big white aprons, to bake on Thursdays and clean 
on Fridays and wash on Mondays. To her marriage means a home, 
a husband, a garden full of flowers, a pussy-cat on the hearth, a cradle 
torock. But her schoolmaster has dreams which go beyond his books. 
He has studied law, and this year he will go to the State Legislature, 
and he hopes some day to be elected to Congress. And if his dreams 
come true Ch‘oe doesn’t want to be a drag on him, nor does she 
wish to present the pathetic spectacle of the wife whose husband is 
separated from her by the growth of larger interests. 

So Chloe, too, must reconstruct her dreams to fit real life. First 
of all she must learn that domesticity doesn’t really depend on 
pots and pans and baking days and singing tea-kettles. The truly 
domestic woman, if it is necessary, will make a home of one room in 
a hotel. I know, because I have seen her do it; while, on the 
other hand, there are women who couldn’t be domestic in the 
most appropriate stage setting and whom the whitest of aprons 
wouldn’t make housewifely. 

The real things in Chloe’s life will be the meeting of people, the 
learning to be nice to many and confidential to few. She will have 
to deal with a husband who will often be strung up to extreme nervous 
tension, and her calmness must be a mental cushion for him. She 
will have to live half the year in one town and half the year in another, 
and she will be buffeted by every political storm that blows. But 
if she will retain her simplicity and good nature she will find that 
people in “high life’? are not so formidable as she imagines; that 
friends in any circle are made by the friendliness which we extend to 
them; that. there can always be found in seething centers the fur- 
nished apartment which shall be her rock of refuge where she may 
play at housekeeping and where her dear schoolmaster-Congressman 
may have his comfortable chair and his comfortable coat and his 
comfortable slippers and her comfortable society. 

And Chloe will really be very glad to see her husband succeed. 
For I fancy that had he remained on the farm and stagnated there 
she would have liked him less; for she’s an ambitious little body, 
although somewhat torn at times between her desires for white 
aprons and for invitations to the White House. 


OW I can hear some of you saying: ‘“‘What do you mean when 
you ask me to cherish my husband’s dreams? Am I, then, to 
lose my individuality that I may conform to his ideals?” 

Surely not. I merely want you to cease cherishing impossible 
fancies of impossible futures. Marriage is the one relation in which 
two distinct personalities must work toward one end: harmony. It 
is for women to take the best of their own and their husbands’ dreams 
and to fit them to life as it comes every day, to the tragedies and the 
comedies, to the heartbreaks and the ecstasies, to the sordidness and 
the sublimity. Only so may be realized the dream of married happi- 
ness best worth realizing: ‘To live together and work together and 
love together.” 
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House and Garden 


Bouquets and Floral Designs by Rose Fallon 
Through the Courtesy of Charles Thorley 





Wreath Place-Card of 
Orange Blossoms 
and Ribbons 
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TABLE DECORATION BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Dewdrop Ribbon Connects Rustic Baskets Filled With Orange Blossoms 


DESIGNED BY HELEN E. OWRENSCHALL 
Monogrammed Hearts 
for Cake Box 





Floral Place-Card and Satin Favor Trunk or Cake Box 





HE Prayer-Book shower adds the grace of flowers to the beautiful 
custom of carrying the book. 

The Colonial bouquet is pretty for a rural wedding. It may be 

formed of different flowers, and showered with harmonizing ribbons. 


A Prayer-Book Shower of 
Lilies - of -the-Valley 





Baskets of Pink Rambler Roses, Garden Roses and Daisies, Connected 
by Ribbons, Border This Indoor Pathway to the Bridal Altar 


The Home Wedding in 














This Standard is of Palms, 
Smilax and Roses : Rambler Roses Cover This Outdoor Bower for the Ceremony 














Blossoms and Ribbons 
are Used to Trim This 
Favor Basket 








DESIGNED BY HELEN E. OHRENSCHALL 
Colonial Bouquet for 
a Cake Box 
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Bridesmaid’s Colonial Bouquet 
of Garden Flowers 





Floral Standards are Charm- 
ingly Decorative 


NOTE—The Entertainment Editor Will be Glad to Answer Questions Regarding This Page if an Addressed, Stamped Envelope is Inclosed 
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RECIPE No. 30 


Send for the famous Little | 
| Red Devil recipes 


Mix well equal quantities of | 
| Underwood Deviled Ham and | (a 
| hard boiled eggs, chopped fine. | Bil 
Spreadonthin slices of fresh white | 
| bread. Trim, and press slices | 
| together over a crisp lettuce leaf, 


the Taste 
Quick 





HIS man uses two slices of 

bread just to get into his 
mouth gwick/y the combined tastes 
of tender, casserole-cooked ham, 
salt, sugar, hickory smoke, and 42 
little spices —all blended together 
into Underwood Deviled Ham. 


And in a moment he’ll use 
two more slices for the same pur- 
pose ; and he’]l keep on eating 
these sandwiches until the keen 
hunger of outdoors is quieted. 


It’sa tantalizing, mouth-water- 
ing taste — not hot. 

Don’t take a fishing, shooting, 
or any outdoor trip without 
Underwood Deviled Ham. It’s 
handy as it is delicious. Just 
as handy for all indoor spreads, 
—luncheons, teas, parties, etc. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 


Send for our free book, ‘“'Taste 
The Taste And Some Cookery 
News,’’ full of new Underwood 
Deviled Ham recipes — or, as 
some people call them, ‘“The 
Famous Little Red Devil Rec- 
ipes.”” Mention your grocer’s 
name and say whether he sells 
Underwood Deviled Ham. Or, 
for 15¢ and grocer’s name, we’ ll 
send small can to try. 

Don’t wait. Be ready for the 
next outdooring trip by ordering 
some Underwood Deviled Ham 
from your grocer today. 

William Underwood Company, 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
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To My Girt READERS: 


come to you in your relations to the other sex. 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
question is involved. 


INCE the beginning of the year so many 

questions have been asked concerning the 
privileges of Leap Year that a few words in 
regard to an almost mythical custom will be 
timely. In ‘‘ye olden time’? among the yco- 
manry and lower classes a ‘“‘mayde” might in 
“‘ye leape yeare” ask a shy or “bashfulle 
swaine”’ in marriage. We are not living in the 
“‘Dark Ages,”’ but are hastening toward light 
and right in all such matters, and today, when 
woman is regarded so much more highly, and 
her position is so much more secure, no womanly 
woman would condescend to ask a man to 
become her husband, nor even make advances 
with a view to matrimony. The advances must 
come from the other sex. Woman nowadays 
is looked upon as a prize to be won and care- 
fully cherished, rather than as an equal con- 
testant in the field of marriage; and the young 
woman who so regards herself will keep the 
respect of her man friends before marriage and 
the love of her husband afterward. 


From a Young Married Woman 


ERE is a story briefly told: I was the 
only girl, therefore I was a “spoiled child.” 
At sixteen I met a man thirteen years my senior, 
who grew very fond of me. I admired his many 
fine qualities, and, much against my parents’ 
wishes, we were married. We were very happy, 
but my husband soon went into business and 
paid more attention to that than seemed to be 
necessary, and he neglected me in many ways. 
We never went out for pleasure, and when he 
was at liberty he preferred to remain at home 
and read. After two years the baby came. 
I thought that might make a difference, but 
it did not. I had to depend on myself for all 
enjoyment, and on my father for financial aid. 
If things went wrong in my husband’s business 
I bore the brunt of it. I tried to explain to him 
how I felt, but he thought I was finding fault. 
All this time my love—which, I realize now, 
was not love, but with attention could have 
ripened into it—was growing cold. At last my 
husband seemed to realize that I was changed; 
and he sold out his business and decided to let 
me carry out my long-desired wish to goawayand 
study music and art, and see if that would make 
any difference. It has not. I realize after five 
months’ absence that I never can love nor even 
admire my husband, and I do not know what to 
do. I am too young to put happiness entirely 
away, being only twenty. The baby’s grand- 
parents think more of her than her father does, 
or at least they appear to; and I know we 
would be as well—if not better—provided for 
with them. I long to be free and contented 
again. What shall I do? Shall I continue on, 
and let the baby grow up in such an atmosphere— 
conscious of the lack of sympathy between her 
father and mother, which might grow with the 
years into a much stronger feeling, and so oblige 
her to grow up under unhappy home influences? 
Do you not think she would prefer to grow upina 
happy home with her grandparents and mother, 
and, when she is old enough to realize it, hear 
the story from her mother’s lips? ae es 
It seems to me, as I read between the lines, 
that you are thinking solely of yourself—not at 
all of your husband. He is older than you are; 
perhaps he was too much absorbed in his busi- 
ness to pay you the attention he owed to you, 
and he preferred a quiet evening at home when 
he should have remembered your youth and 
youth’s natural desire for amusement. But 
when he awoke to his mistake he tried to make 
what reparation he could: he sold out his 
business and allowed you to carry out your 
wishes. And now you want to deprive him of 
both wife and child. I cannot see that you 
have made out much of a case against him— 
indifference at the worst, and failure to realize 
youth and its requirements. Now how about 
your own case? You knew his age when you 
married him, also his quiet disposition; and do 
you not misjudge him when you think him 
indifferent to his child? What excuse can you 
give her, when she is grown, because she has not 
had a father’s care? Not that he was untrue 
or unkind, but that he failed to realize that you 
desired pleasure? Happiness is our right, and 
is not to be relinquished lightly; but can you 
weigh that against duty? What is a wife 
and mother’s duty? Surely not to forsake her 
husband on such trivial charges. Did you 
consider the marriage vow: ‘‘For better, for 
worse,”’ etc.? Can you think that the worst has 
come? Think of what you have: loving parents, 
a good home, an indulgent husband—yes, I do 
call him that, or he would not so easily have 
yielded to your wishes—and a child to love and 
train into noble womanhood. Pray God that 
you may realize your great privileges before 
it is too late. Forget self and learn to live for 
those to whom you owe the best that you can 
give. 








Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


A Girl’s Duty to Her Fiancé 


I AM engaged to a young man whose business 
takes him out of town the greater part of 
the time. Is there any harm in my keeping 
company also with another friend who is very 
kind to me? Some of my friends blame me for 
so doing, but what harm is there in it? Why 
shouldn’t I go to a concert or a party or to 
the theater with an escort rather than go alone 
or stay at home except when my promised hus- 
band can take me out? My mother says the 
second young man may become attached to 
me and be disappointed; but he knows I am 
engaged. Why shouldn’t he take his chances? 
And why shouldn’t my friends mind their own 
affairs? INDEPENDENT. 

“None of us liveth to himself,”’ 
nor should a girl think only of how a course of 
action will affect herself. There are unwritten 
rules which are binding on honorable persons, 
although, strictly speaking, perhaps, the non- 
observance of these rules might not be called 
wrong; but a girl cannot disregard them with- 
out loss of the respect of those whose good 
opinion she ought to value. One of these rules 
has reference to the attitude an engaged young 
woman should assume toward men other than 
her fiancé. Nobody respects a married woman 
who is seen constantly in the company of a man 
other than her husband; her reputation surely 
suffers; and it is equally dangerous for an 
engaged young woman to accept attentions 
from a man other than her fiancé without 
incurring severe criticism. That the young 
woman’s fiancé is willing for her to be seen so 
constantly in another man’s company indicates 
either his lack of love or his great indifference 
to public opinion. And what of the young man 
whom the girl allows to be her escort? Is there 
no danger of his becoming too fond of her, and 
only realizing it when it is too late? 


Misleading Attentions 


N Y TROUBLE is about a young man with 
1 whom I have been going for more than a 
year. He has told me that he loves me, and 
his actions have gone far to prove it, not by the 
giving of costly presents, but by devotion. For 
more than four months he has called from three 
to four nights a week. He knows that I love 
‘him and that I have almost stopped going with 
other young man friends; the few times I have 
gone with them he has objected, not alto- 
gether because I went with them, but because 
he seems to think that they are not my equals. 
We have spoken of marriage, but it was only 
in an indefinite way. My family think we are 
engaged, although I have never told them that 
we are, and many of my friends outside think 
so too. It is rather embarrassing for me, 
because we are not engaged. Why he does not 
ask me frankly to marry him I do not know, for 
he knows i love him dearly. Lately, it seems 
to me, he is rather distant, and I have thought 
that our relation to one another will have to be 
changed, since we are not engaged, but I do not 
know how to tell him so. I fear that if I say 
anything he will think I do not care for him any 
more, yet I know that I am not doing right to 
allow this sort of intimacy to continue. Should 
I let things go on until he finally asks me to 
marry him, or what should I do? 
PERPLEXED. 
Your mistake was made in the beginning of 
your friendship. You should not have allowed 
the young man to absorb your time and atten- 
tion to the exclusion of other friends; neither 
should you have admitted your love for him 
unless he asked you in marriage. You certainly 
are in a most embarrassing and uncomfortable 
position, due none the less to your own short- 
sightedness. Being on such intimate terms I 
think you must take matters into your own 
hands and very kindly and frankly tell him that 
he must not expect to monopolize you. Let him 
understand that your feeling for him is one of 
true friendship. Speak plainly and say that 
your relatives and friends believe you to be 
engaged, and that his attentions only confirm 
them in their belief; that you are unwilling to 
**sail under false colors’’; that you both know 
there is no truth in this; that you deem it very 
harmful to both to continue such absorbing 
friendship; that you must prove to your friends 
that your denial is true, and that, therefore, you 
appeal to him to help you in the matter. If he 
is a manly young man he will appreciate the 
wisdom of what you say, and will perceive the 
injustice he has done you. You say that he 
objects to your other young man friends be- 
cause he thinks they are not your equals. If 
he only stands in the relationship of a friend he 
has no right to criticise them; but it will be well 
for you to think carefully on this point, as a girl 
cannot be too particular in the selection of her 
man friends. 


Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HoME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Right Attitude of a Girl Not in Love 


AM twenty-two years old. Most girls at 

my age have had admirers whose continued 
attentions have marked them as her suitors 
in the eyes of the world. But this same world 
regards me as a girl ‘‘ without any beaux.” 
I have many, many friends. I enjoy the in- 
timate confidence of a large number of girls, 
and also of young men, who, liking youthful 
sympathy, are quite certain that I can keep a 
secret and that I have no designs upon them. 
Still these dear friends will occasionally let slip 
the fact that they are curious to know why I 
have no tales of conquest to tell. I usually 
answer them with a jest. In my heart, though, 
I know that I might have lovers, but as yet 
no one has come whom I believe I could love 
with the one great love of my life. At the first 
suggestion from a friend that his friendship and 
esteem were growing into something more 
I have said in effect: ‘‘ Let us be good friends 
and nothing more. ‘True friendship is all I have 
to give, and I am not willing for you to deceive 
yourself that my feeling willever change. I say 
this now to spare you greater future pain.” 
Because he knows I am sincere my friend has 
taken this as a final answer and a friendly 
warning, and I have lost another chance to 
have ‘“‘a beau” in the eyes of my little world. 
Sometimes I feel satisfied, for I think that 
I have fulfilled the Golden Rule; again when 
I see girls constantly sought after and beset 
with attentions and gifts, and J sense their 
patronizing sympathy for unsought me, I feel 
a tinge of longing half akin to jealousy. Please 
tell me if I am acting right or wrong. 

INQUIRER. 

I have read your letter with much pleasure. 
If all young women would assume your attitude 
toward their man friends how much it would do 
to lessen the harmful pastime of flirting and to 
elevate the tone of womanly dignity! It is 
natural for men and women to be friends, and 
they need each other’s influence. If women 
will meet men on the ground of friendship, and 
stop all foolish desire for their admiration 
merely, what a mutual benefit it would be! 
Do you remember Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘My 
Kate”? 

None knelt at her feet confessed lovers in thrall: 

They knelt more to God than they used—that 
was all. 

Was not the honor of womanhood safe in such 

hands? Of course you are doing right, and I 

hope that your influence will be widely felt. 


Attractiveness is From Within 


I AM a young girl of nineteen, and I live ina 
village where I am thrown constantly into 
the society of others, yet I do not seem to 
attract them nor make friends easily. I see 
others sought after, yet I must say without 
undue conceit that I cannot think them more 
worthy of friendship than I. My boy friends 
seem to prefer other girls. They always treat 
me with the utmost respect and they often seek 
my help, but if there are any games on hand 
I am not chosen by these same friends; or, if a 
ride or a p’easant walk is contemplated, again 
another is asked and I remain unsought; in 
fact if there is any fun on hand some one else 
is chosen for a companion. Why isit? Can 
you help me, and tell me how I can become 
attractive? DiIsCOURAGED. 

Do you realize what a compliment your 
friends are paying you when they ask your 
advice and trust your opinions in their affairs? 
Is it not a higher privilege to be a trusted 
confidante than to be a pleasant companion? 
Though you have been given the “better part”’ 
I do know what you mean when you infer that 
you, too, want fun. You ask me a question 
difficult to answer, yet I do hope that I can 
help you. Let us consider for a moment what 
we find attractive in those around us. First, 
in the home: Are you glad to relieve Mother’s 
burdens, and brighten Father’s life, and be the 
confidante of your brother and sister? How 
about your friends? Do you enter into their 
pleasures, even if they are not yours, and not 
hold yourself aloof? Are you willing to put 
their interests first? Now for yourself: Are you 
cultivating your mind so that you may have 
something to talk about and thus make yourself 
entertaining? I would try to read and study 
daily and, if possible, have some accomplish- 
ment which will give others pleasure as well as 
myself. If you have leisure take up some one 
subject of special interest toyou and make your- 
self mistress of it. Know itso well that you can 
interest others in it. Pay enough attention to 
your personal appearance to bring out the best 
there is in you, and be cheerful, bright and 
sunny. Does this picture attract you? There 
is nothing that I have said that any willing, 
determined person cannot be if she will take the 
trouble. Suppose you try this plan for the rest 
of the year and see how it works. 
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Designed by Betty Bartow 


€ 


O MAKE hats even a more alluring frame for fair feminine beauty than here- 
tofore the uncovered straw is no longer depended upon, but its sharp edges are 
toned down and softened under draperies of lace and chiffon or thin crépe silk and 
A charming example of a draped hat is pictured in the upper left-hand 
Here the irregular brim of white chip straw is covered with an overhang- 
ing edge of white darned-net lace, while the crown is buried under white and 


satin. 
corner. 





Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


ERTAINLY there has never been a time when the 

more picturesque types of hats were so graceful in 
line and form as this year. Not a stiff, unbending shape 
can be found; the touch of the artist and the skilled 
devices of the millinery designer have been combined to 
give a delightful expression of harmony in the color, 
materials and shape. For the warm days of summer a 
wide-brimmed shade hat, becomingly shadowing the face, 
is charming witha light andairy afternoon gown. Smaller 
hats often possess a more piquant grace, and cannot be 
entirely ignored, as they sometimes seem to be more in 
keeping with the character of the gown worn, or better 
adapted to one’s proportions of figure. 


Designed by M. Maurice 





Designed by M. Maurice 


purple orchids. 


White satin veiled with ragged-robin blue chiffon makes a becoming under-brim 
facing on the hat in the opposite corner, of dead-white hemp, with quantities of 
forget-me-nots and arbutus garlanding the crown, and a delightful bit of warm 


color given by small pink ribbon roses. 


The center hats above are characteristic of the new lingerie hats worn this 
Eyelet-embroidered batiste stretched tight over the crown and brim cover 
the foundation frame of the first hat, which is faced with pink taffeta to give a 
The rose-trimmed hat just below this is a pale blue 


season. 


pretty tone next to the face. 


chip straw covered with shirred and corded lace banding. 


Still another charming lingerie hat is pictured on the left, in blue linen 
embroidered in chain stitching and trimmed with narrow cotton fringe. 
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Designed by Charies N. Kurzman 
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The Outdoor Dress 


PROCURE the correct 
clothes for outdoor sports and 
occupations is really quite a prob- 
lem. For many purposes, how- 
over, the problem is solved by the 
practical suit of khaki pictured 
on the left. Here are a simple 
peasant waist and a slightly gored 
skirt joined at the waist, and the 
costume is given quite a smart, 
tailored look by applied straps 
over the shoulders and extending 
to the hem. 

Comfortably fitting bloomers 
and leggings or cloth putties may 
be worn with the suit, and a shade 
hat made of the khaki, with a 
‘Tam’? crown and a flared brim, 
completes the costume, which is 
suitable for camping, mountain 
climbing or gardening. 

No patterns can be supplied 
for this suit, but it is not at all 
difficult to copy. in any way. 





F YOU really want to enjoy boat- 
ing and similar outdoor amuse- 
ments you should wear a smart 
wool skirt of ample width, and a 
practical, easy-fitting blouse of 
wool or flannel, like those pictured 
on the figure on the right. Then 
your pleasure will not be marred 
by thoughts of clothes, and you 
will always be trim in appearance. 
Patterns (No. 6921) for the 
blouse—with or without the pep- 
lum—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 


‘inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires two verds and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material, and 
half a yard of 36-inch contrasting 
material. 

Patterns (No. 6922) for the 
seven-gored plaited skirt come in 
six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires three 
yards and three-quarters of 54- 
inch material. 
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Designs by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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OR climbing and for long, cross-country walks many a woman prefers a divided 

skirt, and there are good reasons for such a choice. While no patterns can be 
supplied for the divided skirt of green serge shown above on the right there are other 
patterns which we can suggest for such a model. There is a pattern for the smart 
shirtwaist of green-and-white washable flannel; and here it seems opportune to say that 
for outdoor activities a shirtwaist of washable flannel is much more desirable than one of 
linen or cotton, for the flannel will better protect the wearer from cold, and will not lose 
its freshness as readily as materials that must be starched when laundered. 

Patterns (No. 6726) for this shirtwaist come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires three yards and a quarter of 27-inch material. 


LAZER coats of flannel, like that shown on the figure in the lower left-hand corner, 

are new and practical substitutes for the knitted sweater. These blazers are made 

of striped or checked flannel, with collar and cuffs of the same material or of white, and 

they are unlined, save for the front facings, the same as a man’s summer coat. Sucha 

blazer coat is not difficult to make and is a most desirable garment for a summer outfit. 

Patterns (No. 6917) for this blazer—with notched or sailor collar —come in six sizes: 

34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and seven-eighths of 27-inch 

material. Patterns (No. 5910) for this seven-gored skirt— with a backward-turning plait 

at each seam and another between the seams—come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards and a quarter of 44-inch material. 


HEN making a summer outfit a bathing suit is generally the last garment considered, 
so that there are apt to be very little time and money left to expend on this garment. 
Many women plan to make this suit of some discarded dress or of remnants of material, 
and it was with all these points in mind that the pretty suit on the left, showing the 
effective combining of two materials, was planned. The suit consists of comfortable 
bloomers, a five-gored skirt with slightly raised waist-line, and a blouse which may be 
joined to either bloomers or skirt. There is also a pattern for the gathered cap. 
Patterns (No. 6919) for this bathing suit come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires one yard and three-quarters of 42-inch checked material, 
and five yards of 42-inch plain material. 


ATTERNS (including 

Guide-Chart) for all the 
numbered designs shown on 
this page can be supplied at 
jifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for the 
waists, coat and bathing suit, 
waist and hip measures for 
the skirts, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Depari- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 6021-6922 
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‘The Bride’s Rose Dress 


Designs by Mary Anderson Warner: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


OSES in June are so unques- 

tionably the bride’s flowers 
that itseems most fitting to have her 
good-time dress trimmed with dif- 
ferent varieties of these beautiful 
flowers. On the right is pictured 
a dainty frock of canary-colored 
silk and chiffon, most effectively 
trimmed with tiny yellow roses 
and foliage. 

The roses may be made at home 
of ribbon, and the design is one 
that can be copied with equally 
good results in batiste, cotton 
marquisette or organdy. The 
foundation dress has set-in sleeves 
and is a splendid model for linen 
or gingham. 

Patterns (No. 6914) for this 
dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires four yards and a half of 
36-inch silk, and three yards and 
a half of 40-inch chiffon. 


UAINTLY pretty is the lace- 

and-rose -trimmed dress of 
gréen silk and chiffon on the left. 
The bride will find this a particu- 
larly good dress to wear when 
entertaining in her own home or 
when attending small dinners and 
afternoon entertainments. 

The design is very easy to copy, 
as the waist is in peasant or one- 
piece shaping, and the skirt is a 
simple, gathered model in three 
gores. If one does not like the 
fichu-shaped bertha the pattern 
has also a round bertha collar 
which may be substituted. 

Patterns (No. 6908) for this 
dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires five yards and a half of 
36-inch silk for the waist and skirt, 
three-eighths of a yard of 18-inch 
all-over lace, and five yards and a 
half of 40-inch chiffon. 





CHARMING example of drapery is given in the dainty frock of rose-colored silk 
and chiffon shown above on the left. This is an especially good design for a tall, 
slender girl, and one that may be copied easily by the home dressmaker. The three- 
piece gathered skirt has a slightly raised waist-line and the dress is closed at the back. 
A fitted guimpe or lining is included in the pattern, and the blouse is in peasant shaping, 
with a deep round yoke which will make a very effective dress without the drapery, if 
drapery is not desired. 
Patterns (No. 6906) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards of 36-inch silk, four yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
chiffon, and three-eighths of a yard of 18-inch all-over lace. 


ETALS of artificial roses were the effective and unusual trimming chosen for the 
dress of pink marquisette shown in the lower right-hand corner. This trimming 
i outlines the two-section skirt and the graceful bertha. The dress is closed at the back, 


and the pattern provides for high or low neck and for short or wrist-length sleeves, 
while the use of the bertha is optional. Batiste, dotted Swiss and chiffon would be 
equally good materials to use, and the dress would be charming without the petal trim- 
ming, using instead 4 cluster of roses in the girdle. 

Patterns (No. 6910) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards of 42-inch marquisette, one yard and three-eighths of 18-inch 
lace for the yoke and sleeves, and half a yard of 22-inch silk for the girdle. 


HITE is always in good style and is a splendid choice for the bride who must wear 
a frock more than one season. The figure on the right illustrates how effectively 
a white dress may be trimmed with hand-made ribbon roses. Soft white messaline made 
this charming dress, with an under-waist of chiffon gathered about the low neck-line 
much like the quaint tuckers of our grandmothers’ frocks. The chiffon also made the 
wide band of puffing which trims the skirt. Any girl can make the ribbon roses, and also 
the leaves, so the dress would really not be expensive to copy. 
Patterns (No. 6912) for this dress—with slightly raised waist-line, set-in sleeves and 
three-piece skirt—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards of 36-inch silk, and two yards and a half of 40-inch chiffon. 


ATTERNS (including 

Guide-Chart) for the de- 
signs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed 
onthe pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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OTHING can be cooler nor in better 
taste for an elderly woman than the lilac- 
colored dress of embroidered batiste shown 
on the left. A dainty guimpe of fine white 
net may be made to wear with it, but the 
guimpe may be omitted if one chooses. 
While no special pattern has been prepared 
for this dress the design is really not difficult 
to copy by using as guides a peasant waist 
pattern or one with the new “‘set-in’’ sleeves, 
and a five-gored skirt pattern. 


HANGEABLE taffetas are in good style 
this season and are appropriate for 
special-occasion dresses for warm weather. 
One such is shown above, the surplice waist 
of which is in peasant shaping, and the gored 
skirt has the fullness laid in plaits at the 
waist. 
The dress is to be worn over any preferred 
guimpe. No patterns can be supplied. 


HE stout woman can be just as cool in a 

dress as in a shirtwaist and skirt, and 
very much better looking, provided she chooses 
the design and material carefully. 

Patterns (No. 6925) for the dress on the 
left come in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards 
and three-quarters of 30-inch material, and 
one yard and a quarter of 22-inch silk. 





Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


A 
CRU and tan are unmistakably summer 
colors and always give the effect of cool- 
ness and comfort, desirable features for an 
elderly woman. This is quite apparent in the 
simple house dress shown on the right. 
Made of dotted Swiss with fichu collar, 
chemisette and cuffs of fine white lawn, this 
dress is sure to please both wearer and ob- 
server. While no patterns can be supplied 
the dress is easy to make by using patterns 
for a simple shirtwaist and a gored skirt. 
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IRECTLY above is an admirable summer 

dress for the stout woman. In design it 

is as complete and trim as a tailored cloth 

dress, but being made of striped wash silk it 
is delightfully cool and comfortable. 

Patterns (No. 6923) for this dress—with 
guimpe lining—come in seven sizes: 34 to 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a half of 36-inch silk. 


A DECIDED advantage in naving a dress 
of light-weight green linen is that the 
stout woman can wear it all summer without 
laundering, by changing the guimpe and the 
lace frills on the front and sleeves. 

Patterns (No. 6927) for this dress —with 
guimpe lining—come in seven sizes: 34 to 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch linen. 
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ATTERNS( including Guide- 

Chart) for the numbered de- 
signs shown can be supplied at 
jifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of ma- 
terial required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern en- 
velopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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What I See on Fifth Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


E seems rather 
late in the season 
to be thinking of 


making clothes, but I 
believe that there are 
other busy women, like 
myself, who must of 
necessity wait until 
the eleventh hour to 
complete their summer 
outfits. It is perhaps 
a hardship to be shut 
indoors while making 
the necessary dresses, 
when all Nature is try- 
ing to entice one away 
from these very mate- 
rial: things of life, but 
despite an unsatisfied 
inclination to idle or 
to play there is really 
an advantage in this 
late sewing: Practi- 
cally all that Fashion 
has to Offer of designs 
and fabrics is launched 
before our eyes; we 
can profit by the mis- 
takes of our neigh- 
bors, who perchance 
selected their clothes 
too -early and not 
wisely; and, as most 
of the shops are even 
now making room for autumn stocks, we can, without difficulty, 
pick up rare bargains in both materials and trimmings. 


HEN there is always the woman who finds that with all her 
planning there is still missing some frock needed to make the unex- 
pected short trip or week-end visit a real pleasure. An emergency 
dress of this sort must be one that can be easily and quickly made, 
and it was for just such a case that the charming afternoon frock 
above—No. 6964—was selected. Sheer écru-colored batiste and 
shadow lace were the materials chosen, with the girdle in messaline 
of the same color. Ribbon roses in a delicate pink coloring at the 
waist and fastening the beaded coiffure band give a charming dis- 
tinction to this toilet. The material was purchased for at least 
one-third less than the price charged earlier in the season, making 
the entire cost considerably below the average for such a costume. 
Can you not see the possibilities of a dress of this character, to be 
worn at a summer dance, if made of sheer white chiffon voile, with 
frills of shadow lace and a girdle of shell-pink messaline, and with 
just one rose tucked in at the side? Or, at the garden party at which 
you want to look especially attractive, if made of white point 
d’esprit, with frills of the same dainty material, or of Valenciennes? 
I know you will like the cunning little postilion at the back of this 
dress. There is hardly a model but what shows this in some form, 
and it really makes quite-a good 
finish for the back of the dress, 
often concealing an ugly placket. 
Patterns (No. 6964) for this dress 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards of 36-inch material, three- 
eighths of a yard of all-over lace for 
the yoke, twenty yards of lace for 
frills, and twelve yards of narrower 
lace for trimming the bertha, postilion 
and sleeves. You will also need five- 
eighths of a yard of 22-inch messaline 
for the girdle. 


ORE elaborate in design but 

almost as simple in construction 
is the dinner or visiting dress which 
may be made from Patterns Nos. 
6960 and 6961, and the wise woman 
will choose a foulard of unobtrusive 
design or one of the lovely new 
chameleon or glacé taffetas. This 
model—in the center of the group 
above—shows an attractive mingling 
of the straight-line silhouette, so in- 
finitely becoming, and the new draped 
effect. On the fitted lining a deep 
yoke facing of shadow lace, or of fine 
net, lined with flesh-color maline or 
chiffon, may be mounted. 

The draped section at one side 
combined with the single revers on 
the other is new and pretty and is 
especially good for slender women. 
The one-side effect may be empha- 
sized by making the revers of satin 
or Venise lace. High collars are 
being worn on many handsome after- 
noon frocks, but the collar may be omitted without any loss of 
style. The sleeves are sewed in with very little fullness and are a 
compromise between the peasant sleeves and the new set-in models. 
Fashion is very indulgent in this matter of sleeves: one may wear 
whatever is becoming if the general style lines are followed. 


Do you not like the slight suggestion of 
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For Morning Wear 


drapery in the tunic? It is a departure 
from the straight-line models we have grown 
so fond of, but you will find that the skirt 
treatment adds little to the general width. 

Patterns (No. 6960) for the waist come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Patterns (No. 6961) for the skirt come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
To make the dress in medium size you 
will need six yards and a quarter of 36- 





inch material. 6964 6960-6961 6962 6050 6963 
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NE of the most 

important requi- 
sites of the summer 
outfit is a comfortable 
negligee, and to serve 
‘the purpose to the 
fullest extent for some 
of us it must take on 
the appearance of a 
dress rather than of a 
lounging robe. How 
to acquire the appear- 
ance of the one and the 
comfort of the other is 
not always quite clear, 
but I am sure that 


that this result has 
been obtained in the 
correct-looking house 
dress illustrated on 
this page—No. 6962. 
And yet with all its 
simplicity there is the 
quality of novelty to 
attract the woman 
who wants something 
“just a little differ- 
ent.” The very new- 
est models are made in 
One from neck to hem, 
as is this one, and it 
really is much less 
complicated to make 
and launder than a dress in which a separate waist and skirt are 
joined together. If you are fond of the kimono effect—and what 
woman is not?—you will like the style of the sleeves, which give 
the peasant effect and yet are sewed on, so there will be no pulling 
out nor dragging at the under-arms. The inset-panel idea, front 
and back, is new, and the smart sailor collar provides an attractive 
neck finish. 

Patterns (No. 6962) for this dress come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material, with half a yard of 30-inch batiste. 
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| agree ng you have some pretty gingham which you bought dur- 
ing the January sales and which you have not yet made up, but 
which you want to have correct, not alone for morning wear but 
also for the afternoon walk or the shopping trip. I do not believe 
you could possibly find anything smarter or more thoroughly satis- 
factory than the dress below on the left—No. 6959. There are the 
diagonal closing, the set-in sleeves, the round collar and the slightly 
raised waist-line—all new and attractive features—and yet the dress 
is the simplest thing in the worldto make. Then, too, the trimming 
sections allow the use of a contrasting color or material, which 
always adds a touch of individuality and distinction. 

Or if you want a simple frock for church and informal visits you 
might make this of a green-and-white or a black-and-white striped 
taffeta or wash silk, trimmed with white taffeta overlaid with cream 
lace. The skirt is one of the popular 
five-gored models, raised just enough 
to obviate the use of a belt. 

Patterns (No. 6959) for this dress 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires five yards and a quarter of 
36-inch striped gingham, with half a 
yard of contrasting material. 


vw there is a growing girl in 
the family the problem of fixing 
over the frocks left from a previous 
season is a most vexatious one, and 
there must be innumerable mothers 
who will welcome a design like that 
on theright— No. 6963—as it presents 
in attractive form the oppor- 
tunity for remodeling. The last- 
season frock is always short, and 
the deep-flounce effect or hem 
facing of this dress will conceal the 
piecing. Then, too, the plastron 
collar covers the front of the waist 
where it is most apt to get soiled, or, 
if not soiled, the waist will probably 
be too tight and will need piecing. 
A plain gingham, chambray, linen or 
dimity would combine beautifully 
with all-over embroidery, and the 
shops are showing some lovely em- 
broidery patterns at very reasonable 
prices. 

The fine cotton crépes, voiles and 
marquisettes are also desirable for 
this model. They are so soft and 
clinging that even when fulled into 
the waistband and left to fall straight and plain into the hem 
facing they are graceful. The plastron collar might be made adjust- 
able and worn over a number of frocks, Exclusive shops are showing 
these collars made of chiffon and worn Over silk and chiffon dresses. 
You have noted, no doubt, that the collar buttons on the shoulder, 

and the edges may be finished with a satin 

piping; or, if made of embroidery, the 

| piping should be of the dress material. 
Y The skirt isof a conservative width. 

Patterns (No. 6963) come in four sizes: 

| 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 requires 

: | four yards of 30-inch material and two 

| yards and a half of 18-inch embroidery. 

I will gladly answer any questions on 

advance styles, materials or patterns if a 

stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed 

for the reply. 
















Splendid for Remodeling 


ATT ERN'S (including Guide-Chart) for the designs illustrated on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount 

of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal palterns; or 
by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waist and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirl, and inclosing the price to the Patern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. ° 











you will agree with me * 





STERLING 
HE Wash- 


ington Pat- 
tern Sterling 
Silver Service 
revives the re- 
fined simplicity 
of the Colonial 
period and 
represents 
m thehighest 
achieve- 
ment 
)} of our 
' crafts- 
men. 
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“7 RWALLACE” 


Silver plate 
that RESISTS wear 


Our Silver Plate is 
second only to our 
finest work in Ster- 
ling Silver, bearing 


the same charac- 


ter quality, 


It is reinforced 


with extra plating 


on the parts ex- 
posed to wear. The 
“life” of each piece 
is increased fully 


three-fold. 


Any piece of our 
Silverware which 
does not give posi- 
tive satisfaction will 
be replaced. 


A delightful little 
book, “Table Dec- 
orations for Cele- 
brations,” and 
“How to Set the 
Table,” by Mrs. 
Rorer, will be sent 
free to anyone in- 
terested in Wallace 
Silver, 


R. WALLACE & 





WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco London 
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How 25 Million Flies Were Killed 


What Three Cities Did and How Other Cities Can Do the Same 


BIG automobile 
rolled up to the 
door of the Wash- 


ington Health Depart- 
ment one daylast summer, 
and out jumped a hand- 
somely dressed little girl 
who ran into the building 
and delivered to Doctor 
Murray a box half full of 
dead flies. Coming out 
she met a ragged boy on 
his way in. Recognizing 
him as a leader in the fly- 
killing contest,she said: ‘Hello! How many did you get yesterday?” 

“Aw, Thad a fine day! I got nearly fourteen thousand.” 

“Oh, my!”’ exclaimed the girl. “‘Where did you get ’em?” 

“Down on the dump. How many did you get?”’ : 

“Oh, I only got about eight hundréd, and I went all over the 
house and the garage twice.” 

Thus the fly-killing campaign wiped out social lines, not only in 
Washington but also in every city where a campaign was conducted. 


The First OrRanized Warfare on the Fly was in Texas 


AN ANTONIO, Texas, was the first city to begin an organized 

warfare on the fly. The fight opened on June 14 and closed 
on July 3, the total slaughter being 1,250,000 flies. They made a 
pyramid three feet high and five feet long, and, according to the 
Government figures, more than one trillion germs were rendered 
harmless. i 

This crusade was organized and conducted by the San Antonio 
“Daily Express,’”’ one of the leading newspapers of the city. The 
paper offered prizes—$10, $5, and five prizes of $1 each—to the 
children who succeeded in killing the most flies between the dates 
given. Aid in conducting the campaign was given by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Civic Improvement League and many citizens. 
More than one thousand boys entered the lists, and the majority 
remained to the finish. There were no restrictions in this contest 
as to how the flies were to be killed; the prizes simply went to the 
boys producing the largest numbers. The average age of the 
contestants was nine years. 

The winner of the first prize in this contest was an eleven-year-old 
boy who brought into the office a forty-pound sugar-bag containing 
nearly half a million dead flies. He was closely followed by others 
with large scores, but none that equaled his. In this contest the 
dead flies were all delivered at the close of the campaign, and then 
the work of counting was begun. One youth brought his flies neatly 
pressed into a bale about the size and weight of an ordinary building 
brick, and covered with disinfectant and sugar. The brick con- 
tained almost a quarter of a million flies. Another boy devoted 
himself to warfare on the almost equally dangerous mosquito and 
killed four thousand of them. 

The counting of the flies was a gigantic task. There were nearly 
three hundred sheets of flypaper, which, of course, were counted 
sheet by sheet, after which the loose flies in the various receptacles 
were counted. The scores of the three prize winners were: First, 
484,000; second, 264,000; third, 253,000. None of the other con- 
testants reached 100,000. There was only one girl among the 
‘‘swatters”; she slew three thousand flies, and was given a special 
prize of one dollar. The youth who devoted his attention solely to 
mosquitoes was also awarded a special prize. The total of the huge 
pile of flies in the office of the “ Daily Express” was more than one 
million and a quarter. The dead flies were taken to a vacant lot, 
kerosene was poured on them and they were burned. 

According to the Board of Health San Antonio was freer from all 
kinds of disease during last summer than at any other time in its 
history. The campaign led to precautionary methods by the public, 
and, from an educational standpoint, resulted in great good. 


What Worcester Did to the Fly 


HE fight against the fly in Worcester, Massachusetts, was started 

by Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, of Clark University, a mortal enemy of 
the house fly. He published an appeal for a fly-killing contest, and 
the next morning the Worcester “Telegram” announced that it 
would furnish the money. The first prize was $100, the second $75, 
the third $50, the fourth $25, the fifth $20, the sixth $15, the seventh 
$10. Then there were three prizes of $8 each, three of $7, three of $6, 
three of $5, three of $4, three of $3, and 128 prizes of $2 each. ‘The 
total value of the one hundred and fifty-three prizes was $650. 

The age limit in this contest was twenty-one years. The flies 
were delivered daily at the newspaper office between six Pp. M. and 
eight P. M., were measured, credited to the contestant, and then 
burned. The contest began on June 22 at six Pp. M., closing on 
July 15 at eight p.m. Doctor Hodge made public all the informa- 
tion he had acquired regarding the killing of the insects, and his 
knowledge aided the young fly ‘‘swatters” toa great extent. He 
pointed out that the garbage-can of the home is the headquarters 
of the fly, and he told how to catch them there: Cut a hole about 
three inches in diameter in the top of the garbage-can, bore three 
small holes on the edge of the large hole, and insert the three wires 
which protrude from the bottom of the fly-trap. Leave the cover 
of the can raised sufficiently to permit flies to enter. Flies crawl 
into the can under its cover, gorge themselves, and then start for 
the light. The only light that enters the can comes through the 
screening of the fly-trap, hence the fly, moving along toward 
the light, goes into the trap. All the trapper needs to do is to pour 
boiling water over the trap every time it is full, dump out the flies 
and set the trap again. 

Another method is to place the fly-trap on the outside of a screen 
door, and the flies crawling over the screens will enter the trap. 

The size and number of the prizes and Doctor Hodge’s enthu- 
siasm stirred the whole city of Worcester against the house fly. 
Doctor Hodge advised the use of insect nets for catching flies out- 
doors when they were too well fed to be attracted by ordinary “‘ bait.” 
These nets may be made of mosquito netting by any boy or girl. 

A twelve-year-old boy, who later won the first prize, made his own 
traps and had six in constant use. He took five discarded window- 
screens and built them into the shape of a box with the under side 
open. Then he divided the interior of the trap into two chambers by 
stretching a piece of wire screening across it, parallel with the top, 
and in this he cut eight entrances into the upper chamber. Next he 
cut a good-sized hole in the top, over which he set a smaller screen 
trap or cage. The whole contrivance was then placed on wooden 
blocks to raise it several inches from the ground, and the ‘‘bait”’ 
was put on a board beneath the trap. He found fish heads to 
be the most satisfactory bait. By placing these under the trap 


1,250,000 Flies: a Pyramid Three Feet High and Five Feet Long 


the flies were drawn to it 
in swarms, and on shak- 
ing a switch among them 
they flew up into the 
body of the trap, passing 
through the eight holes 
into the upper chamber. 
When this part of the 
trap was full of flies black 
clothwas wrapped around 
the whole contrivance, 
making it all dark except 
the little trap on the top. 
The flies at once swarmed 
toward the light and were caught in the little trap. When this was 
full it was taken off and placed in a box into which sulphur fumes 
were sent, killing the flies instantly. 

In this contest the winner of the first prize killed 1,219,000 flies; 
of the second, 1,151,000; of the third, 979,000; of the fourth, 
892,000; of the fifth, 627,000; of the sixth, 407,000; and the winner 
of the seventh prize, a little crippled boy who can move only in a 
wheel-chair, got 329,000 flies, a remarkable showing. From then 
on the scores ran down rapidly, that of the lowest of the one hundred 
and fifty-three prize winners being 20,000. More flies were killed 
in this campaign than in any other last summer, the total number 
slain being 16,217,000, enough to fill five hogsheads. 


How They Did it in Washin&ton 


‘baa campaign managers in Washington profited by the experi- 
ence of the other two cities. The “Star,” one of the principal 
newspapers, offered a first prize of $25, a second of $20, a third of $15, 
a fourth of $10, a fifth of $5, a sixth of $3, a seventh of $2, and twenty 
prizes of $1 each, a total of twenty-seven prizes aggregating $100. 
The contest opened July 24 and lasted twelve days, closing 
August 5; the contestants were confined to children under sixteen 
years of age; the dead flies were delivered daily between ten and 
eleven A. M., at any one of the stations of the Associated Charities; 
the flies were put in specially made boxes, with the name, age and 


, address of the contestant on each box. 


The boxes were collected daily and taken to the District Building, 
where they were counted; a separate card for each contestant was 
kept on file at the Health Department, and on it was shown the 
daily progress made. Flies caught on flypaper were not counted 
but only those caught in traps, “‘swatted”’ or poisoned. 

The campaign evoked tremendous interest in the city. The 
Health Department gave all the help possible to the contestants. It 
announced that molasses is not the best “bait” for flies; bread 
soaked in milk or sweetened water is twice as effective as sweets; 
also that flies will congregate more quickly in a shady place near 
the sun than in an entirely sunny spot or a shady spot; recom- 
mended the use of sulphur for killing flies caught in traps: a pinch 
of sulphur ignited under a trap is sufficient to kill all the insects in it. 
Drowning is another method, but it takes more time, is not so cleanly 
and reduces the size of the flies. 

All this information was furnished to the children who applied to 
the Health Department for instruction as to the best way to catch 
flies. The department also told the children not to let their destruc- 
tion extend to other insects. Wasps, spiders and house centipedes 
are among the greatest enemies of the fly and should not be harmed. 

A paper-box manufacturer provided small paper boxes free to the 
contestants. These were used for delivering the flies to be measured, 
and were distributed from the various charity stations. 

The American Civic Association furnished illustrated post cards 
showing the harmful effects of flies, and these cards were distributed 
with the boxes at the charity stations. The dead flies in this cam- 
paign were counted by measure. A gill measure holding sixteen hun- 
dred flies was used, and it was graduated so that a sixteenth part of 
its capacity could be measured. Thousands of children participated 
in the fight, and so great was the rush that the transportation of the 
boxes of dead flies from the charity stations to the Health Depart- 
ment became a problem. Then a transfer company took a hand and 
each day sent one of its wagons around to the stations to bring the 
boxes of dead flies to the District Building. 

The Health Department placed on exhibition a home-made 
““swatter,” a piece of ordinary wire screening firmly attached to a 
stick. It was an exceedingly simple device, but very effective, and 
hundreds of these ‘‘swatters”? were made and used. 

The contest waged furiously for twelve days, and some high scores 
were made. The winner of the first prize killed 343,000 flies; of the 
second, 194,000; of the third, 180,000; of the fourth, 179,000; of 
the fifth, 171,000; of the sixth, 144,000; of the seventh, 138,000; 
of the eighth, 103,000. No other contestant scored 100,000. The 
grand total of flies destroyed was 7,000,000. 


The Right Way to Conduct a Contest 


we what has been done in these cities you or any group of 
women can do in every city and town in the country, and insure 
the comfort and health of the home during the most trying and 
dangerous period of the year. This presents a splendid opportunity 
for women’s clubs to conduct a campaign against the house fly. 

The first thing to do is to interest the newspapers. In nearly 
every town one of the papers will offer the necessary prizes, or the 
women’s club itself can furnish the money. Then go after the 
Health Department; the officials will be only too glad to assist in 
such a work, and their help will be found exceedingly valuable. 

If your city is a large one it is well to arrange for various “stations” 
at which dead flies may be left by children who live too far away from 
the counting station to deliver them there in person. In this case 
one of the transfer companies will doubtless be willing to get the 
boxes daily from the separate stations and deliver them, free. 

It is also a good plan to write for suggestions to the Fly-Fighting 
Committee of the American Civic Association, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, of which Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., is chairman. 

The age of the contestants for the prizes should be limited to 
eighteen years, and “pooling” should be encouraged. By this is 
meant that several boys may enter the lists under the name of 
one boy and divide the prize if they win one. This plan keeps in the 
campaign children who have scored only a few thousands and who 
otherwise might become discouraged and drop out. 

Do not make the campaign too long; better have it short and 
strenuous. When it lasts more than two weeks the enthusiasm of the 
children begins to wane, except among a few leaders. 

The women of the country are the ones to do this work; the fate 
of the house fly, with his load of disease-breeding germs, is in your 
hands. What will you do? Shall he continue in his death-dealing 
path, or will you rise and “swat” him? 
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household 

with but 
one Colgate 
Soap is like a 
garden with but 
one flower. 


~-Youcan best 
meet the soap 
requirements of 
your home with 
the Colgate 
variety. One 
soap cannot per- 
fectly satisfy all 
soap needs. 


Take advantage of 
the Colgate quality 
and the wide Col- 
gate variety, giving 
a perfume for every 
preference—a soap 
for every purpose 
and purse. Re- 
member the names 
on this list of the 


Colgate 
Toilet Soaps 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Pine Tar 

Monad Violet 
Oatmeal 

Elder Flower 

Big Bath 

Turkish Bath 
Floating Bath 
Dactylis 

Coleo 

Transparent Glycerine 
White Clematis 
Casiile 

Sandal Wood 
Bay Rum 


Send us 4 cents post- 
age and we will mail 
you a trial size of 
Cashmere Bouquet. 


COLGATE &'CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK. 
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How to Serve the 





Cherry Salad. Stem and pit a pound of 
perfect cherries, place a blanched almond 
in each, and set on the ice to chill. At 
serving time arrange on a pad of freshly 
picked cherry leaves, and dress with lemon 
juice and powdered sugar. 























Currant Cream. Dissolve a tumbler of 
red-currant jelly in a pint of cream, and 
add a little sugar if not sufficiently sweet. 
Soak a heaping tablespoonful of gelatin in 
a little water, beat it into the cream thor- 
oughly, and pour the mixture into a mold 
to harden. When firm turn out and gar- 
nish with perfect clusters of fresh currants. 
Serve plain or with cream. 





Blackberry Charlotte. Make a pint of 
blackberry jelly, soaking the gelatin in half 
a cupful of water and dissolving it in a cup- 
ful and a half of hot blackberry juice. 
Sweeten this to taste, and when almost firm 
beat it to a froth, folding in a pint of stiffly 
whipped cream. Pour into individual molds 
lined with strips of spongecake. Serve very 
cold with whipped cream. 





Princess Loaf. Bake a good pound-cake 
mixture in a hexagonal pan, and after 
scooping out the interior frost with pale 
green icing flavored with pistachio or 
vanilla, as preferred. Whip a pint of 
heavy cream until stiff, sweeten to taste, 
add a tablespoonful of gelatin dissolved in 
a little hot milk, and fold in lightly a cup- 
ful of strawberries cut up quite fine. Fill 
the cake with this mixture and set on the 
ice for three or four hours. 


Blackberry Flummery. Soak a scant cupful 
of tapioca in two cupfuls of cold water for 
several hours. Add one pint of boiling water 
and cook until clear. Remove from the fire, 
add two-thirds of a cupful of sugar, and when 
cool stir in three cupfuls of freshly picked 
blackberries. Set aside until ice cold and serve 
in glasses with sweetened whipped cream. 











By Mary H. Northend 
N, 
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Raspberry Batter Pudding. Make a 
batter from one cupful and a half of flour, 
half a cupful of milk, one teaspoonful and 
a half of baking powder, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, butter the size of a walnut, a 
pinch of salt and one egg. Mix well and 
add sufficient fresh, firm raspberries, 
which have been slightly dredged with 


flour, to flavor well. Steam for about half 
an hour. Serve hot with hard sauce. 





Cherry Sponge. Put a cupful each of 
sugar and water into a saucepan, bring toa 
boil and add a quart of cherries, pitted and 
stemmed. Simmer gently for about ten 
minutes, then press through a colander. 
Dissolve half a boxful of gelatin in half a 
cupful of water in which the cherry pits 
have been stewed, add to the fruit mixture 
and set aside to thicken. When almost 
ready to set whip to a froth, fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of two eggs and pour 
into individual molds. When firm turn 


out, and decorate with cherries and cream. 











Marshmallow Raspberry Fluff. Chill a 
pint of cream and whip until thick, then 
fold in the stiffly beaten white of one egg 
and sweeten to taste. Have ready a cup- 
ful and a half of raspberries and half a 
cupful of finely cut marshmallows, and 
sprinkle them through the cream; then 
arrange in a chilled serving dish. 








Currant Sherbet. Boil together 
three cupfuls of sugar and four 
cupfuls of water until a syrup is 
formed. Add a pint of juice from 
freshly picked redcurrants. Strain 
and freeze, adding the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs when partly 
done. Serve in sherbet glasses. 


umer Berries 





Fruit Sandwiches. Crush slightly equal 
quantities of red currants and raspberries, 
and to every pound add one pound of sugar. 
Cook until it reaches the consistency of 
marmalade. Spread between slices of 
buttered bread, and decorate with currants. 

















Strawberry Fritters. Make a fritter bat- 
ter, using two cupfuls of flour, four eggs, 
a pinch of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter and two cup- 
fuls of milk. Stir into this a pint of ripe 
fruit cut into halves and drop by spoonfuls 
into boiling fat. Drain on brown paper, 
dust with powdered sugar, and serve hot. 
Garnish with strawberries and their leaves. 





Strawberry Sponge. Make a pint of 
strawberry jelly, flavoring it with fresh 
crushed fruit, and set aside tocool. When 
thick, but not firm, beat to a froth with an 
egg-beater, then fold in lightly half a pint 
of cream, whipped and sweetened, and 
pour into a mold to harden. When firm 
turn out and decorate with points cut from 
sponge cake and with sugared strawberries. 





Strawberry Cannelon Glacé. Make a 
syrup of two cupfuls of sugar and one 
quart of water, add a tablespoonful of gel- 
atin and set asideto cool. When cold add 
a pint of fresh strawberry pulp and the 
juice of two lemons. Line a cylindrical 
mold with the mixture, fill the center with 
cold whipped cream, sweetened, to which a 
little dissolved gelatin has been added, and 
ere in salt and ice for at least an hour. 

hen serving garnish with sliced berries. 





Blackberry Farina. Heat a quart of black- 
berry juice to the boiling point, sweeten to 
taste, add a pinch of salt, and stir in gradually 
acupful of farina. Cook until thick, stirring 
frequently, then pour into small molds and 
set on ice to chill. At serving time unmold, 
garnish with large ripe blackberries and serve 
with cream. 














Fine 
Morning 


66 Eats 99 


Here are some fine 
morning Eats for Miss 
Business. 


Here are the Eats 
that are always ready 
to serve and that taste 
delicious. 


Post 
Toasties 


—the crisped bits of 
toasted Indian Corn; 
delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appe- 
tizing. 


Serve them for your 
breakfast to-morrow 
morning. 


You'll probably 


serve them again, and 
again, for— 


‘‘The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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The Sure Way 
‘To Teach Nature Study to a Child 


BUSY-mother came to me one day with her prob- 

lem. Her boys, and even her little daughter, 

had discovered the attractions of the moving- 
picture show and the cheap theater. Saturday was 
their own holiday; they resented work or stay-at-home 
rules. The other boys did as they pleased, the other 
girls were not “tied to any one’s apron strings.”” The 
older boy—a lad of ten—had been brought home by a 
policeman; he had broken some windows. 

“T’ve tried all the punishments I can think of,” said 
the perplexed mother, “and they seem only to make 
things worse.” 

“Well, there’s one thing gained,” I replied cheer- 
fully. ‘If you have tried all the punishments we 
needn’t bother about those any more. How about all 
the pleasures? Have you tried those?” 

She looked puzzled. ‘I don’t quite see what you 
mean,”’ she answered. 

““Couldn’t you give the children something health- 
ful and at the same time more interesting than picture 
shows? Why not take a few holidays yourself on 
Saturdays?” 

“T? Why, I couldn’t! Saturday is the busiest day 
of the week. There is the house to clean, and Sunday’s 
dinner to prepare for—I always have a splendid dinner 
on Sunday, my husband does enjoy it so.” 

“Well,” I answered, “Sunday dinner or Saturday 
morals—it seems to be a choice between them. Why 
do you not talk it over with your husband and see 
which he prefers?” 

Early in the following week I suggested that next 
Saturday they should all have a picnic. Spring was 
in the air, trees were budding; marbles, jump-ropes and 
other spring signs abounded. It was just the time 
for the country. For the price of tickets to the picture 
show the family could ride to the end of the trolley 
line—just beyond lay woods and fields—that part was 
easy. Next came the actual preparation. Saturday’s 
work could not be left undone. Instead, it must be divided among the 
workers and accomplished on Thursday or Friday. Doing house- 
work so that everybody might go on a picnic was quite different 
from doing housework so that one “‘shouldn’t run on the street.” 

Saturday everybody got up a little early and, somehow, if the 
work was not done as perfectly as usual, it was done much more 
quickly and quite to every one’s satisfaction. I met the family 
returning that night, weary and disheveled but triumphant and 
laden with spoils. Moving pictures were quite forgotten. 


Enjoy Nature, and Study it Incidentally 


O STARTED one of the best Nature-study classes that I have 

known: Teacher, a mother who knew practically nothing about 

the subject. Pupils, three small children who were rapidly 
developing tendencies toward trickery. 

At first the expeditions were merely picnics; but soon the powers 
of observation were quickened, new interests began to be aroused. 
So many different leaf-buds were opening, each week there was a new 
soft color on hill and woodland; birds had a distracting way of 
luring one into thickets; new flowers were constantly being discov- 
ered. Mother formed a habit of saving stockings and other bits of 
mending for outdoor days, and short expeditions were crowded into 
the week. It was surprising how many bits of sewing and domestic 
odds and ends could be left for outdoor work. Then the spoils were 
brought home for house and garden, and the street lost its charm. 

For any mother who, similarly placed, might attempt a like 
solution of her problems, I would make a few simple suggestions: 
First of all, these holidays must be real holidays. You must start 
with open heart and mind, ready to find interest and happiness on 
every hand. Never say ‘‘ Today we will observe the trees,” and then 
shut your eyes to birds, butterflies or whatever Nature has ready for 
your pleasure that day. Make only most general plans. Accept 
any interest that offers and don’t “study”? Nature all the time; 
enjoy it, and study incidentally. 

Remember, if you are going on such expeditions “collections” 
are bound to be the result. Decide, therefore, what part of house, 
garden or barn can be given over to these collections. One of the 
most valuable lessons for the child is that he shall learn to get his 
own toys and provide his own occupations. We give our children 
altogether too much; and, also, it is almost as unwise to let them 
buy many toys with easy earnings as to load them with gifts of our 
own choosing. One reason why money is our god is because it is the 
only means that we have of getting anything. We want so many 
things. We can’t make them and we can’t—or don’t dare—take 
them; consequently we must buy them. This is the attitude in 
which we train our children. A child’s real possessions are those 
that he has got for himself, and country days are the times of harvest. 


Let the Children Dress Sensibly in Romping Clothes 


] Beers your children in sensible romping clothes, and let them 
climb a tree fora last year’s nest, or plow through mud for the 
first cowslip. Don’t be afraid for their clothes or for themselves; 
better a good bruise or two than a habit of staying on the safe 
side invariably, and always better a thing gained for one’s self 
than a thing presented. 

Encourage the children to bring in from these holiday trips things 
that will give them beneficial occupation, stimulate further interest 
and add to the home—their home. A fernery is an interesting 
experiment if you have a damp, shady corner; and most of our 
common ferns will grow well. A wildflower bed is also interesting 
and instructive if you have a few shade trees to guard it. For 
success in this lead the children to observe how the flowers grow in 
the woods, which flowers need plenty of shade and a damp soil, 
which look for open spaces and sunny uplands, when the various 
kinds blossom, where to look for them, how they plant their seeds 
and prepare for another year. This is much more valuable to a 
child than learning to analyze flowers, trace plant families or make 
“herbariums.” Botany is a useful science and has its place later, 
but living things appeal to the young child. It is the attitude of 
the small boy who was visiting the natural history museum: ‘Oh, 
yes, I like it; but I don’t care much for a dead circus.” 

Let the children learn to help things to live. If the plant is 
taken from the woods give it natural surroundings and help it to 
grow. In planting call attention to the first simple principles of 





By Frances G. Wickes 


landscape gardening. Learn to plant in masses, to 
group colors effectively. Encourage planting young 
forest trees that will add to the beauty of the home in 
later years. That alone would make the Nature-study 
expeditions worth while. 

We care too little for our homes nowadays. The 
nomadic spirit is the same whether we move from tent 
to tent or from apartment to apartment. Let the 
children share the home, working for it and bringing to 
it their treasures and planting things that will be useful 
in years to come. 


Early Collections Should Represent Life - 


ie ALL kinds of early collections observe the rule that 
they shall be in the interest of life rather than of 
science. Gather only such flowers and plants as you 
can care for—respect the beauty of wood and roadside, 
leave more than you gather. 

In animal life hold to the same rule. Collect cocoons 
and caterpillars rather than butterflies. These collec- 
tions are best madein the autumn. Put the caterpillars 
in pasteboard boxes with mosquito-netting coverings. 
Feed them with leaves of the kind of plant on which 
you found them. When they have spun their cocoons 
put them in a cold place until spring; then when they 
emerge, and after they have dried their wings, they 
may be allowed to fly outdoors. Some may be kept 
for a time in a sunny room and fed with honey or a 
syrup made of sugar and water. A butterfly taking its 
dinner is a most fascinating object of study to a child. 
In the autumn an expedition to any lilac hedge will be 
almost certain to be rewarded by the discovery of some 
large gray cocoons of the Cecropia moth—gorgeous 
specimens when they emerge in the spring. 

In studying birds remember this same rule of life. 
Do not collect eggs, but collect nests in the autumn 
after the birds are through with them. Study the live 
birds and how to attract them. Early morning and sunset are the 
best hours for observation, and spring—nesting-time—the best 
season, though the time of the autumn migration is also an inter- 
esting time to the bird lover. I knowof no better training in patience 
than the long waiting, the quick observation, the stillness required 
if you would form the acquaintance of these shy neighbors. If you 
can find a nest in the neighborhood, and can take the children there 
each day to watch quietly the mother bird and her young, the children 
will learn more bird nature than is found in all the books. 

Spring is also the time for pond and brook expeditions—for tad- 
pole hunts and for the collection of dragon-fly nymphs—which are 
quite as interesting as the cocoon and the butterfly. In summer the 
water boatmen may be added to your aquarium. 


Do Not Kill for the Sake of Killing 


IELD insect life belongs especially to the summer. Ants, spiders, 

grasshoppers, etc., abound in every locality. Observe the same 
rule: do not kill for the sake of killing, nor even for collecting, unless 
you have reached the place of true scientific study—and that is 
rarely reached by a child. 

Don’t carry the idea of respect for life to the absurd extent of 
protecting the harmful forms of life. The warfare of good and evil is 
all about; let the child recognize it. Here is a curled leaf. What 
has curled it? Try to find the insect blight and destroy it. Hanging 
from this apple tree in the deserted lot is a ‘‘tent’”’ of the tent cater- 
pillar. Take home one of these tents, put the branch in a bottle of 
water, cover it over with netting if you wish, let the children feed 
the inmates with fresh leaves and judge for themselves of how great 
a work of destruction one ‘‘tent’’ on an abandoned tree can do to 
a neighborhood. 

Teach the children to work for the common good and to destroy 
all pests wherever found. Let them learn, also, not to judge by 
appearance, nor to destroy a thing because it “looks ugly.” If any 
child has struggled to destroy the common garden pests, and has 
once called in a toad as undergardener, he will never again injure one 
of these valuable animals. Let the children bring home toads and 
watch them at their work destroying the injurious insects. Let 
them raise some from the tadpole stage. 

It is necessary also to know something of harmful vegetation. 
Every child should know common poisonous plants—poison oak, 
poison ivy, poison sumac, pokeweed, Jimson weed. These are all 
easily learned, and must be avoided. 

Respect the child’s individuality. Don’t try to make all the 
children interested equally in all things. If one child loves birds 
best let him study birds; another, plants; and so on. Also do not 
feel that a day is lost if you do not accomplish something tangible. 
Why, just being outdoors and happy is enough in itself. 

A holiday should not always be premeditated. If the afternoon is 
fine and the boys are restless turn the key in the door sometimes and 
go a-pleasuring. An hour in the garden may be an excellent holiday 
if you can spare no more time; or even fifteen minutes with the 
children under the tree, watching the life in its branches. 


The Power That True Holidays Should Give 


COs the power toenjoy. Itis one of Life’s greatest gifts. 
It is a good thing to add to the sum of human knowledge; it isa 
far better thing to add to the sum of human sanity and happiness. 
“Give a child large interests and give them young.” Make him 
independent of “‘excitement” and, as far as possible, of the pleas- 
ures that necessitate display and expenditure of much money. The 
ability to go a-holidaying, with a bundle of lunch under his arm 
and ten cents in his pocket for possible emergencies, will make him 
a far wealthier person than his neighbor, who must go out in his 
automobile and return to a late supper. The automobile is a mighty 
nice accessory, but it has been allowed to become a necessity. 

A power to turn from Life’s drudgery, to throw aside petty worries, 
to seek the open road, to feel the sun and the wind, to rejoice in the 
blue of the sky and the song of the bird, to work for the general good, 
to feel a kinship with the red spider scuttling past on his most import- 
ant business, to meet with open eye and heart all creatures of wood 
and field, to come home tired but glad the world is so good a place 
after all—that is the power that true holidays should give. 


NOTE—This is the second article of a series. The next one will appear in an 
early number of The Journal. 
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Mother! Don’t Fear 
to Wean Your Baby 
Now if Necessary 


Your baby will continue to 
grow as ruddy and as strong 
on Nestlé’s as though you 
continued to nurse it through 
the summer. 


Nestlé’s is so like mothers’ milk 
that weaning really isn’t wean- 
ing at all when it is used. It 
suits a baby’s stomach so well 
that weaning is relieved of all its 
dangers. Youcan feed Nestlé’s 
to your baby wAz/ you are still 
nursing him and he will not feel 
the change. 


Nestlés 


00 


while made of pure cows’ milk 
from the Nestlé Dairies and 
holding all the nourishment 
which only milk can give, has 
none of the dangers of cows’ 
milk. ‘The purest cows’ milk, 
no matter how much you alter 
it, is too heavy for a baby’s stom- 
ach, and really pure cows’ milk 
is very difficult to obtain. 





Nestleé’s is a modified milk in pow- 
dered form. When you have added 
water and boiled two minutes, you 
have the nearest thing there is to 
mothers’ milk. : 


Many mothers have learned the 
value of Nestlée’s Food by sending 
for our free trial package containing 
enough for twelve feedings. 


Let us send it to 
you together with 
our Booklet, ‘‘In- 
fant Feeding and 
Hygiene,”’ which 
every mother will 
be glad to have. 


HENRI NESTLE 


31 Chambers Street 
New York 
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‘Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie Fisher’s Club is for All the Children in the World 


DE CHILDREN: Are not you 
glad that we are to have our Club? - 
Any boy or girl who writes to Flossie may 
be a member. There are no dues, and 
the only regulations are to take part in 
Flossie’s contests, help every one you 
can and be kind to animals. 

Perhaps boys and girls who have lots 
of books and toys are tired of some of 
them and can give them to children 
who have none. Perhaps your best 
way of helping is by being good in 
school, that you may save your teacher: 
annoyance, or by amusing the baby, or 
by helping your mother in her house- 
hold duties. I know you will all want 
to join the Flossie Fisher Club, for no 
one is too small or helpless, so write to 
me and I’ll tell you more and register 
your name in my book. 

I am sorry I can’t tell you about 
Flossie’s party, it was so funny; but 
I have room for only these few pictures. 

This month the prizes are to be di- 
vided: fifteen prizes of one dollar each 
for the best fifteen stories about Flos- 
sie’s party, and fifteen one-dollar prizes 
for the best fifteen photographs taken 


Do You Want to Join? 
By Helene Nyce 








Prize Winners for March 


MakrIE ILIFF (age 16 years), New York 
ESTHER SWAYZE (age 14 years), New York 
Mary G. Fitzpatrick (age 14 years), 
Massachusetts 
LAuRA BOTHWELL (age 14 years), Ohio 


Harry McELHINEY (age 13 years), Pennsylvania 


LESLIE E. LAWTON (age 13 years), Switzerland 
MARGARET Morrow, Ireland 
KATHRYN HULBERT (age 13 years), Maine 
ANNA MCWHERTER, New Jersey 
JULIA KEEFE (age 13 years), New York 
DUDLEY STUPFELL (age 13 years), Iowa 
SARAH E. HALL, Vermont 
MaARIOn BENTLEY (age 12 years), Baltimore 
GracE MCCALL (age 12 years), Pennsylvania 
EpitH WRIGHT (age 11 years), South Carolina 
OLIVE CLARKE, Wisconsin 


Jutta BENTON HopkKurns (age 11 years), Virginia 


by you boys and girls. Photographs 
may be of any subject and of any size, 
mounted or unmounted. We cannot 
return any of these photographs, but 
the best five will be published on this 
page later. 

Don’t forget to inclose with your 
story an envelope with your own name 
and address written on it, and also with 
a stamp pasted on it. 

This month [ shall allow a little more 
time for stories and pictures, but please 
don’t send them later than June 15. 

Flossie and her pets will be so glad to 
write to any little boy or girl who sends 
a stamped, addressed envelope for that 
purpose. You may have letters from 
us even if you are too small to take 
part in the contests. Inclose large 
envelopes—they hold more. 


Addressall stories and photographs to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
IN CaRE Or THELADIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





MARIAN ROBINSON (age 10 years), Minnesota 
HELEN SMALLEY (age 9 years), Indiana 
CHARLES ApamMs, Nebraska 
WALTER G. JOHNSON (age 9 years), 
Connecticut 
VIRGINIA LINDER (age 6 years), New York 
SADIE AND TESSIE McDouGALL, Canada 
HAROLD LeEur, Nebraska 
MARGARET SMITH (age 6 years), New York 
Marjorie M. HENRY AND Mary GENUNG, Iowa 
CHRISTINE McBEatTu, Canada 
IRWIN AND IRENE SCHLOSSER, Pennsylvania 
MarRTHA JARRELL (age 6 years), Germany 
Ipa C. E. SCHLIEMANN, California 


Roll of Honor for March 


GEORGE MAPSTONE (age 15 years), New York 
FEROL EnicksONn, Missouri 
FANNIE S. Broporsky, Louisiana 


Myrt_e A. CoLtins (age 13 years), Panama 
Epwarp T. DurFy (age 13 years), Illinois 
HELEN Simons, Wisconsin 
CuHarLES MCCorKHILL (age 13 years), Ohio 
ADELE ForTUNE CHEVALIER (age 13 years), 
California 


‘Eart LEONARD DANAHEY (age 12 years), 
Pennsylvania 


_ Epitu LAYNE (age 12 years), Tennessee 
THEODORE Howarp (age 11 years), Iowa 
E.sA KoELLInGs (age 11 years), Illinois 
C. Irwin GRiGGS (age 10 years), Kansas 

FLORENCE PIXxLey (age 10 years), California 


Lois BANCROFT LONG (age 10 years), 
Connecticut 


GWEN WILKES (age 10 years), Canada 
PHILLIP KEENE (age 9 years), Cuba 
Jo Boun (age 9 years), Iowa 
VALDON DwiGut Moss (age 9 years), Missouri 
EDWARD GENDER (age 7 years), New York 


Flossie Fisher’s Birthday Party 




































| Savory Salt 
Tasty Food 
Good Digestion 


VERY woman who 
cooks owes it to her 
family to make her 

dishes as tasty as she can. 


It’s the salt which sup- 
plies the tastiness, and it’s 
the tastiness which coaxes 
the digestive juices into 
action. 


Scientists say that fasty 
food is necessary to good 
digestion, therefore to good 
health. 


Some salt fails to make 
food as tasty as it ought to 
be, because the salt itself has 
an unsavory, bitter flavor. 


There ts no bitterness in 
Worcester Salt. 'This you 
can prove for yourself by 
making a little brine from 
Worcester and tasting it. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt With the Savor 


Good grocers everywhere sell Wor- 
cester Salt. Get a bag. Compare it 
with any other salt made. You will 
find that it is tastier, saltier, and more 
savory, and it is as pure as household salt 
can be made. In 5c, 10c and 25c bags. 


Write for the Worcester Cook Book. 
It contains reci- 
If you like prepared salt pes forall kinds 


for shakers, use lvory . a 
Free-Running Salt. it is of savory dishes. 


99 per cent. the finest grain Prepared by 
of the famous Worcester Salt, Mrs. Janet Mc- 


with 1 per cent. magnesium re. -- > 
. enz 1 - 
carbonate to make it run free- KenzieH ll, edi 


ly inall kinds of weather. It is tor of the Boston 
the saltiest free-running salt Cooking School 


and in the handiest package. ae: > 
10 cents —at your grocer’s, Magazine. Free 
on request. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-Grade 
Salt in the World 


NEW YORK 
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that your ideal of American womanhood was higher, much 

higher, than it seems to be. You will do well to raise it, for 
your own sake as well as for the sake of others.” This was a very 
puzzling letter, since it had never occurred to me that my ideal of 
womanhood might be at fault. 

In thinking of the ideal human being I am not given to distinguish- 
ing especially between man and woman. We are largely subject to 
the same conditions and limitations, and if the ideals of men and 
women have converged I think it is due more to custom than to any 
fundamental difference in mentality—Mr. Kipling to the contrary 
notwithstanding. On one point regarding “‘the female of the 
species” I agree with Mr. Kipling: I think that 


The Captain’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under the skin, 


A WOMAN wrote to me the other day: “I imagined at one time 


and my ideal of womanhood has always been modified by my 
understanding of human nature. 

In speaking of the ideal, women are prone to consider surround- 
ings rather than personality. They forget that we must strip people 
of all they have, take them out of their environments, and place 
them upon the simplest human basis before we can decide regarding 
their intrinsic worth. When you see a woman in easy circumstances, 
serene amidst the things that money can buy, relieved of contact 
with the dishcloth and the coal-scuttle, you may admire her self- 
control, her poise, her taste, her tact, but you never can tell how 
it would be with her if she were suddenly placed in the hard 
circumstances in which so many American women live and work. 

I think we have no right to choose the “upper-class” woman 
as our ideal, admirable though she may be. However, my opinions 
are those of an unlearned woman and are deducted from life seen 
on its “seamy side.”” Such expressions of opinion seldom get into 
print, since women in the poorer walks of life scarcely find voice 
for their thoughts. Most of the literature put out for woman’s read- 
ing misses the point with those who live where life is hard and the 
bread-and-butter question is uppermost. 


E JUDGE All Other People Through Our Own Motives, so 

if I have pointed my readers to a “low” model of womankind 
they may point the finger of scorn at me, saying: “‘Thou art the 
woman.” I'll stand convicted and never “bat an eye,” because I 
say only what I believe from what I have lived and observed around 
me—and I do not think we have a right to set our ideal above and 
beyond the limits of common humanity. 

I was born in a very poor, bare cottage in a little, muddy, dusty 
dog-fennelly village in the Middle West. We were bitterly poor, 
but we had high ideals—at least we thought they were high—and I 
have rather prided myself on plain living and high thinking all these 
long, hard years, during which there was always a scare lest we 
should actually “‘go up against” the walls of the poorhouse. But in 
the face of all this we always managed to have some ftin, to see some 
good society, to read many good books and to keep a lookout on the 
doings of the world. 

I kept house as well as a woman who was also dabbling in business 
a little could do, and somehow I came to the conclusion that a 
woman Ought to be brave and honest and kind and patient; and I 
also decided that it takes a little more courage and patience to face 
the pots and pans than to do any other thing. So I set my kitchen 
woman up and put her halo on her head as my typification of the 
ideal. I said that she who actually cooks meals and cleans house 
and raises children, and still keeps cheerful and intelligent and 
happy, is the greatest woman in the world. - 

Perhaps my woman deity is obsolete. 

Now I never was great on attributing to human beings the power 
of being faultless. I am no hero-worshiper and, by the same token, 
no heroine-worshiper either. I have said that I believe women have 
as many faults as men, as many lacks in character and disposition, 
and that the unhappy social conditions we are suffering from just 
now, together with the high cost of living, are largely due to woman’s 
rebellion against domestic labor and to her foolish devotion to finery 
and changing fashions. 

I gather from the letter of the woman who asked me to make my 
ideal of womanhood higher that she is of the type who holds woman 
a little lower than the angels; believes her to be everything that is 
pure and righteous, in contrast with sinful man. Now in fact I 
marvel day by day that we are as good as we are, both men and 
women. The tears spring to my eyes at the thought of the simple 
nobility of our effort at decency and our courage in the face of 
human affliction, and yet I see no good in ignoring facts or glossing 
over imperfections. 

Women and men alike have aimed at a way of living that in part 
encourages deception. There is a conventional style—an attention 
to the details of smooth living, a decorum, a daintiness, an air of 
being up with the times and into every movement for good, allied 
with all that comes in the name of “‘ good’’—that places the modern 
progressive woman in this country ona sort of pedestal, where she 
sits in a pose of studied ease and grace while having her picture 
taken as the “‘typical American woman.”’ The fashion plate shows 
her thus, serene and decorative; but I say unto you that somebody 
is at home doing the work, somebody has his nose to the grindstone, 
somebody is making the wheels of life go round for most of these 
ultra-serene women:, 


it IS Not That Wofnen Cannot Make Things Go themselves 
and still be serene and fine, but that the more woman mixes with 
the world in a business way the less you hear her talking about 
ideals. She may keep her best ones, to be sure, but she is daily find- 
ing out that much of woman’s claim to natural superiority is based 
upon the sheltered position she occupies, and that when it is ‘‘man 
to man”’ between us we find such qualities as honor, virtue and sim- 
ple honesty pretty evenly divided. Weare all poor creatures subject 
to strange temptations, swayed by foolish little ambitions, and made 
“weak as water” by personal vanity. We are all egotists—and 
why not? Each individual is the center of his own universe! 

My friend who asked me ‘o raise my ideal of womanhood based 
her criticism on an expression I made regarding motherhood being 
a voluntary thing. She intimated that the American woman— 
the typical American woman—places herself in the hands of her 
Creator, to accept any and all children that may come to her. At 
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least, she thinks, we should hold that sort of woman as our ideal, and 
not admit for a moment that any good woman does otherwise. In 
this she reminds me of an old friend of mine who believed in ignoring 
evil, content in setting one’s own personal example of right living 
before the world for what it is worth. 

The trouble about this is that such a life will only affect those who 
know already what good is. Like high art and classic music it is 
good for the people who do not need it. And this is the way with 
setting your ideal too high: it will be meaningless to those who 
cannot understand it. 

I have had a very limited experience with charity and with 
missionary work, but my idea is that only by getting down quite on 
a level with the ideals of those needing help, and setting to work with 
the simple materials at hand, can we accomplish any lasting effect 
on those we wish to aid. What good, then, does it do the ignorant, 
the poor, the struggling, to keep for our ideal the “enlightened ”’ 
woman whose easy life has led her to believe that she is accepting 
life’s buffets and rewards with equal thanks? To my mind there is 
no “typical American woman,” except as the term applies to man- 
ners and customs of the American people. Motherhood, wifehood, 
friendship, morals, religion—all that strikes deep into our lives—are 
human rather than National. 


No at the Risk of Being Struck Off the Books of the pro- 
gressive, let me state that I am not intensely patriotic—at least 
not to the point of overweening pride in everything American. We 
have much to rectify in our social and political conditions before we 
may lay claim upon the ideal. We must atone for reckless waste, 
incautious hospitality, vicious legislation and the -abuse of our free 
institutions before we boast. 

American women must set an example of sensibleness and sobriety, 
economy and virtue before they ask truthful people to raise their 
ideals. They must not all be joined in the stampede for “‘the higher 
life” as they understand it to mean the life of the educated, accom- 
gas lady, as the men are joined in the pursuit of white-collar 
jobs. 

Let us get the army of ill-dressed, immoral-looking women off the 
streets; let us stop going about every afternoon of the week eating 
sandwiches and drinking tea, and discussing problems that do not 
exist; let us stop dressing like odalisques, trailing after us rags 
— to our ankles, and wearing ridiculous hats and crippling 
shoes. 


Do not fancy that I do not love my countrywomen. I do very © 


deeply and truly, but I shall never find my ideal in a woman, how- 
ever refined and lovely she may be, who merely knows how to 
manage the money her husband gives her, and how to make other 
people work for her. My ideal person, male or female, is a person 
attuned especially to his or her sphere. In this harmonizing process 
we may lose many of the finer points of appreciation and even of 
morals. There are few things we can ‘‘run to seed” on more com- 
pletely than on moral questions. I have known more women whose 
morbid ideals of right and wrong kept them in a narrow little groove 
of mistaken living than almost any other sort. 

If you are going to get in tune with the universe you will have to 
do some slashing of ideals somewhere along the line, for Nature is 
fiercely primitive and life is persistently destructive of our beloved 
ideals. 

If I were wishing a wish for the American woman—or for any 
other woman—it would be that Nature might appeal to her more 
strongly; that clouds and trees and streams and fields and the open 
road might gain upon her affections, and that fabrics and the artificial 
glitter of fine things made by man might lose part of their hypnotic 
charm. I should pray for her deliverance from ‘‘things.” Then I 
should ask that she be released from cut-and-dried ideals, that she 
think less about them, that she be less imitative and more awake to 
the pleasure of the very simplest living, without _a thought of the 
figure she cuts in the eyes of her world. 

We all have a habit of “playing to the galleries,” forgetting that 
we are for the most part our own audiences. But even after we 
realize this we often go on trying to hold up the ideal in our own 
eyes, having for our model, maybe, some woman whose real character 
at home, with the blinds down, we do not really know. Personally 
I never in any sense approached my ideal. 


ANY Persons, Upon Reading a Writer’s Message, take up 

the notion that the writer is what he writes about. Though I 
confess to being my own heroine, that heroine is very far from being 
the self-sustained, patient, cheerful woman I wish she might be. I 
am short, inefficient, not very orderly, and inclined to be ridiculously 
young. I laugh and cry easily and haven’t a spark of dignity. I 
never presided over a meeting nor offered a resolution in my life. 
I have committed some serious sins and many indiscretions, and 
the only thing worth doing that I have known how to do, outside 
the simple cooking, cleaning, sewing and managing ofa village home, 
is just to send a message of cheer to women who haven’t quite “got 
the hang” of the ideal, and to tell them to stop worrying about it! 

In answer, then, to the woman who asks me to raise my ideal, [am 
obliged to say: I can’t. If it isn’t enough for a woman, like a man, 
to do the best she can and be cheerful over it, then my ideal is at 
fault, and I can’t help it. 

We are at present in the seething midst of a bloodless revolution. 
Woman is in the thick of it and she is suffering much seeming 
degradation. Many are the enthusiasts who will cast themselves 
down to “make a plank in the bridge” over which we must walk 
to sanity, sincerity and peace. 

America is the battleground of human rights. Mistaken indeed 
are those who cry “peace, peace,’”’ when there is no peace—but the 
eternal verities will prevail, and when the shouting and the tumult 
cease we shall find man and woman at home, each pursuing a 
natural vocation. By that time I may be dead, but I'll risk a 
prediction that my typical woman—the plain home woman who 
cooks and cleans, and nurses children, and finds time somehow for 
a bit of good reading, a hint of the classics, a love of art and life— 
will still bear the palm over any rich and idle woman, no matter 
how exquisite the latter may be. And this, too, whether my woman 
“has the ballot” or has it not. > 
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Best fo 
Metal Ware 


Bon Ami is the most 
effective and the most 
economical metal pol-. 


It will not 
scratch, stain or corrode. 


Brass, copper, nickel 
and tin surfaces polish- 
ed with Bon Ami have 
a shimmer and sheen 
that nothing else can 
give—and the polish 
lasts. 


Bon Ami will not in- 
jure the hands nor any 
article upon which it is 
used. It is the one 
scouring soap that does 


not scratch. 


“ Not only is Bon Ami 
best for polishing metal 
ware, but it is un- 


equaled for cleaning 


windows, painted wood 
work, enameled ware, 
linoleum, etc., etc. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Twenty-one years on the market 
“Hasn't scratched yet!” 
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This Writing and 
the Hand Tell 
the Same 
Story 


ef ON’T you publish a 

full-sized palm print 
and the handwriting with it, 
and tell us where they are 
alike and why?” 

This and similar requests 
have come to me so repeat- 
edly that once more I am going 
to depart from my custom of 
giving a monthly palmistry 
lesson, and show why this 
hand and the writing below it 
tell the same story. 

The whole appearance of 
the hand—conic and spatu- 
late fingertips, long, strong 
thumb, breadth of palm—tells 
of strong individuality, energy, enthusiasm, per- 
sistence, resource, endurance, aggression, force, 
decision of character, definiteness: of positive 
rather than negative characteristics. 

In the writing the same story is told by the 
little “hooks” at the ends of words; by the 
strong downward strokes—the fighting spirit 
being revealed in the curt, positive way those 
down strokes end, as though sharply cut off. 


Where Graphology Echoes Palmistry 


FFECTION, warmth of feeling and intensity 
are shown in the hand bya Heart Line that 
is almost perfectly doubled, that “forks,” and 
passes through the famous square of hero wor- 
ship; in the writing, by the rounding of all the 
letters and the drooping of the line after even 
each o. Pride of position and social ambition 
are shown in the palm in a high Mount of 
Jupiter, with a “square” upon it; in the writ- 
ing, by the fact that it is what experts in 
graphology call a‘‘made hand.”’ Love of music 
is shown in the hand in high Mounts of Venus 
and Jupiter; in the writing, by the tapering 
thickness of each stroke. 
Sensitiveness and intuition are shown in the 
hand by the high “cushions” upon the fingertips, 
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and the “‘mystic cross” in the Quadrangle; in 
the writing, by the odd little breaks between 
letters in a word. Candor is seen in the hand by 
the generous spread of the fingers and the width 
of the Quadrangle; in the writing, by the care- 
lessness in closing the o’s and a’s. Punctilious- 
ness and thoroughness are depicted in the hand 
by the long second divisions of the fingers; in 
the writing, by the careful placing of the dots of 
the i’s, the proper setting of the comma, ihe 
careful ‘‘curl’”’ given to every letter. Poise is 
expressed in the hand by the width between 
the Head Line and Life Line; in the writing, 
by the way the words seem to have flowed from 
the tip of the pen. 

Extravagance tempered by common-sense is 
shown in the hand by the curling back of the fin- 
gertips, the finger shapes showing that the 
hand closes firmly without “chinks”; in the 
writing, by the clean spacing between words and 
the lack of crowding of the letters, controlled by 
the short “‘tail”’ to each word. 

Temper is evident in the hand from the ‘cross 
of battle”; in the writing, by the thickness and 
vigor of every stroke. Buoyancy and courage 
are apparent in the hand in the high Mounts, a 
wide Quadrangle and a strong thumb; in the 
writing, by the straight lines the writing holds 


Answers to 
Three General Questions 


HERE are no charges whatever con- 

nected with palm readings made from 
prints sent to me; this service is simply 
a courtesy extended to its readers by 
THE JOURNAL. 

The reading will be returned by mail, 
provided a stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed in the same package with the 
prints. 

There are no ages nor classes to which 
my invitation of free palm readings is 
confined. The youngest ‘‘ girl’? whose 
hand | have read was ten days old; the 
oldest ninety-three years. I have made 
readings for MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND 
MAN READERS of THE JOURNAL alone. 

I have read for parties, baby records, 
Class-Day exercises, fraternity 
‘*rushes,’’ bride books and year books; 
I have compared sisters’ hands, shown 
character distinctions between twins, and 
contrasted sons’ and mothers’ palms— 
and the only condition stipulated has 
been the careful observance of the direc- 
tions published on this page. 


across the paper, and the fact 
that each word unconsciously 
tends upward a trifle. Self- 
control is shown in the hand 
by the balance between the 
lengths of the two divisions of 
the thumb; in the writing, by 
the strength and thickness of 
both down and cross strokes. 
Loyalty is shown in the hand 
by the straight little finger and 
the fine curve of the Heart 
Line; in the writing, by the 
way the b’s swing back for the 
“curl,” the way the two parts 
of the n’s cling together, and 
by the open o’s. 

In the hand, shrewdness and clear mental 
vision are shown by the long, swinging Head 
Line; in the writing, by the break between let- 
ters. Inthe hand, also, controlled imagination 
is shown by the “curl” of the Head Line, by 
its unusual length, and by the thumb strength 
again; in the writing, by the fact that the only 
length of letter is that below the line. 


Other Signs Must be Considered 


UST as in palmistry the student of its sister 

art, graphology, will discover that not one 
sign can be depended upon alone. The signs 
that accentuate it, as well as the signs that 
modify it, must be taken into consideration. 
It is upon the skillful summing up of contra- 
dictory and confirmatory signs that the truth 
of a reading depends. 

While for obvious reasons I cannot give anal- 
yses of handwriting my invitation to the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL, to take them through “the 
pleasant paths of palmistry,”’ still holds good: 
I shall be glad to answer questions upon the 
subject of palmistry if a stamped envelope is 
inclosed—will gladly try to read your palms for 
you if you make the prints in close accordance 
with the directions published on this page. 





- How to Make Impressions 


Te paper sheets big enough to receive the print of the whole palm and fingers. Ordinary typewriting paper is best—the unglazed, with 
no apparent texture of its own. Get a bit of gum camphor from your druggist. Burn a piece about the size of a bean in a narrow, deep 
receptacle, so the dense smoke pours out as through a funnel. Hold the paper close, shifting it every moment, not only to avoid scorching 
but also to smoke it evenly. Getit very dark. And smoke only one side. 

Lay one hand downin its most ee eee ae fingers together or apart, as from habit they happen to fall. Press lightly upon it with 


the other hand, and with any dull-pointe 


right and left hands are necessary for comparing possible contradictory characteristics. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative composed of as much white shellac as a little alcohol will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe 

or an old atomizer. Do not stand too close, or the spraying will blot out the delicate little lines or ‘‘ speckle’’ the print. Use only the clearest 

part of the liquid for the spraying. Fixatives come already prepared in the big art and photographic supply stores. Spray thoroughly; dry 

as thoroughly before wrapping in a perfectly flat package for mailing. 

_ Mail only as FIRST-CLASS MATTER. This I must emphasize, for every day brings packages deficient in postage. Inclose all communications 
with the prints, together with a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. Foreign stamps should be detached. 


instrument mark the outline clear around. Take a separate impression of the other hand ; both 
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Tale 
Powder 


Your choice of four odors: Violet, Carnation, 
Rose (flesh tint), Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume 


Its whiteness pleases the eye, its 
fineness delights the touch, its 
softness refreshes the skin, and its 
fragrance holds first place with 
a host of discriminating women. 
These features, together with 
others quite as important, make 
women who know Williams’ 
Talc desirous of having it with 
them not only at home but 
everywhere they go—automo- 
biling, shopping or traveling. 
To make this possible, we have 
had manufactured expressly for us 


A Dainty Silver-Plated 
Vanity Box 


This is not a flimsy, highly-decorated advertis- 
ing novelty, but an article of real value. It is 
substantially made and extra heavily silver- 
plated. It has a Hinged-cover, a Concentrating 
Mirrorand a French Powder Puff. The conve- 
nience of having a Concentrating Mirror always 
with you makes the box a veritable little gem. 


How to get it 


Simply buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, 
any odor; send us the name of the dealer 
from whom you bought it, the date of purchase 
and ten 2-cent stamps (20 cents), and we will 
send the Vanity Box to you at once. 





Address THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, Etc. 

















Personal Experiences of Mothers 








How I Raised My First Baby 
: By Lola D. Wangner 


LITTLE girl was three weeks old, healthy  piygeyzeemuigee 
and normal and ably started along her wf ia, 





pathway, with splendid habits, eating and 
sleeping regularly. Even at that early age she 
was so trained that she only awoke once during 
the night. Yet when I saw at the door the cab 
that was to take the nurse home tears sprang to 
my eyés. To be left alone with this little baby, to 
assume the responsibility for her well-being, almost 
overwhelmed me. : 

Motherhood to me did not mean carelessness 
nor indifference. It meant the best for that baby 
every day and hour. It meant work and self-denial 
and deep thinking and earnest prayers. It meant 
that in my helpless ignorance of babies, their habits 
and their diseases, I would be as a person in dark- 
ness groping my way blindly along an unknown path- 
way. Terror of all the things that foolish mothers 
had told me assailed me on all sides: colic, walking 
the floor with crying babies, sleepless nights, rickets, 
sore mouth, sore eyes, skin diseases, malnutrition. 

And now my nurse was gone. I was alone with 
this most precious of all earthly gifts—responsible 
for it! When I gave Baby her first bath alone I 
called my servant from the kitchen to help. But 
even with her willing assistance I grew so nervous 
that I almost dropped the baby. Next morning 
that girl gave me a valuable suggestion: Take a 
large diaper (warmed), quickly remove Baby’s 
clothes and wrap her in the diaper, holding the four 
corners tightly together, the cloth preventing her 
touching the tub. Still holding the four corners 
tightly in the right hand, slip the left hand under her head and 
shoulders; then relax the grip on the cloth. Taking a soft wash 
cloth and Castile soap in the right hand, thoroughly wash her. 
Still supporting her, grasp a warmed bath blanket, spread it over 
your lap, then lift her quickly out of the wet cloth, folding her up 
snug and warm. No more nervous slipping nor frightening splashes 
in the water! 


LS pctoror Beginning the Bath I had everything ready: small 
clothes-bars holding all needed articles of dress, towels, wash 
cloths and bath blanket. These bars were opened up before the 
fire. Beside them was the tub, with a thermometer in it, set on a 
low stand, which also held a glass of warm boracic acid for Baby’s 
eyes and mouth, absorbent cotton for applying it, a box of talcum 
powder and a cake of Castile soap. My wash cloths were of soft 
old linen, two for each bath, one for the head and face, the other 
for the body. 

My nurse had told me to wash and dry the head and face, also 
the mouth and eyes, before putting the baby into the tub, as she 
could be handled better for this on my lap. Also it prevented her 
remaining in the water longer than the regulation five minutes. 

One well-meaning mother had told me of a sad case of inflamed 
eyes, warning me to be on my guard. Fortunately this was before 
my nurse had left, and I turned to her for help. 

“‘Boracic acid first, last and always,” she replied, telling me of 
many serious cases cured by this simple treatment. ‘But preven- 
tion is worth pounds of medicine,” she continued. ‘‘ Bathe the eyes 
daily, keep them from bright lights; when going outdoors beware 
of glare, and you probably will never know this trouble.” And I 
never did. 

To make boracic acid put one heaping teaspoonful of boracic-acid 
powder (it comes in half-pound boxes at twenty cents) in a cupful of 
cold water, then boil it for five minutes. Pour this into a pint jar, 
with a stopper of absorbent cotton to keep out dust. When needed 
take out a small quantity, add an equal amount of freshly boiled 
water, and it will be of just the right strength and temperature for 
eyes and mouth. 

I was becoming free from some of the nervous worry when one 
matron asked me if my baby had ever had “‘sprew,” or “thrush.” 
When I answered with a faint “No,” she replied decidedly: ‘Well, 
she will; most babies do!’’ Here was a new terror; I consulted my 
physician. 

“Fortunately, nowadays, most babies do not have these diseases!” 
he said emphatically. ‘They are names for sore mouth, and where 
you find them it merely tells you that the baby’s mouth has not been 
kept clean. Wash your baby’s mouth, before and after feeding, 
with boracic-acid water and you need have no fear.” With 
what added thoroughness, thereafter, did I wrap the absorbent 
cotton about a toothpick, dipping it in the warm boracic acid, to 
wash the little mouth! And when Baby’s teeth came there was no 
trouble for her; and what perfect teeth she has always had! 


URELY My Baby Could Not Escape Colic! Mothers told me of 
themselves and husbands and nurses walking the floor with cry- 
ing babies—of old remedies, and of new doctors. Colic seemed inevi- 
table unless the theory of my nurse held more of truth than I had 
dared to. believe. Both she and my physician had insisted that I 
have ready for Baby’s arrival merino stockings—“‘to prevent colic,” 
they said. The nurse, when the baby was first dressed, not only put 
on the stockings, but also pinned them securely to the diaper. 
“Keep a baby’s knees warm,” said she, ‘‘and there will be no colic— 
if the baby be also properly fed.”? I was skeptical; it seemed too 
simple to be true. During the day the baby was fed every two hours 
for twenty minutes at atime. There should be no overfeeding, no 
prolonging one feedingtime until it bordered on the next. That 
part I could faithfully attend to; but would the stockings do their 
part?‘ They must have done so, for Baby never had colic. 

So many mothers put those foolish “‘bootees” on the wee feet; 
or, if they use stockings at all, they fail to pin them fast. The result 
is that inside of a very few moments the baby has kicked them off, 
her feet grow cold, and she cries with discomfort. Lay the clothes 
back, hold the tiny feet before a warm fire—what a treat for the 
baby! She becomes comfortable, and the crying, called “colic” 
by the mother, vanishes. 

And now summer was upon us, an excessively hot summer with 
all but unbearable humidity—and we were obliged to remain in the 
city! With all my care for Baby’s comfort, with cool, shaded 
rooms, prickly heat crept out on the face, behind the ears, and 
spread until at times most of the little body was covered. 

“Do not remove the woolen bands or shirts!” experienced 
mothers exclaimed. ‘Nor her woolen stockings! A child must be 
kept in wool until after the second summer!” My common-sense 
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told me otherwise, warned me that heat could kill 
as well as cold. I took off the baby’s bands, her 
stockings and her shirt. Going to the bottom of my 
treasure chest I drew forth three quaint, sleeveless 
shirts of fine linen. One of these I put on in place 
of the wool, and, with no other clothing but a diaper, 
placed the baby on a soft rug in a bay window, 
where she could roll and kick in whatever coolness 
there was. I kept her out of drafts, and watched 
with joy most of the irritating red flush disappear. 
I bathed her frequently with soft old linen dipped 
in soda and water, alternating this with a weak 
solution of alcohol and water, or vinegar and water. 
Did I relax my vigilance ever so little the prickly 
heat at once returned, proving that this care could 
indeed prevent it. In perfect comfort Baby laughed 
and played and grew during all the heat. 


rey the Day of My Baby’s Birth I had feared 
that she might have to be a bottle baby. So 
fearful was I that, before my nurse left, I had her tell 
me explicitly how to carefor bottles, and these direc- 
tions I wrote in my notebook. “Sterilizing,” “pas- 
teurizing,”’ “bottles absolutely clean—no germs,” 
“nipples in borax water”—she used these terms 
commonly; it seemed so difficult, this task of bottle- 
feeding. The nurse told me that it was. That 
nothing: but eternal vigilance and the greatest care 
could healthfully make bottles take a mother’s place. 

When Baby was four months old the worst had 
happened: bottles had become a necessity! That 
first preparation of modified milk—shall I ever 
forget it? Ihad bought eight nursing bottles with nipples, a gradu- 
ated pitcher that held two quarts, a box of sugar of milk, and some 
limewater, and, with this outfit and the formula my physician had 
given me, I prepared the milk with his help: 

Bottles washed with bottle brush in hot borax water, then rinsed 
and boiled. 

Nipples ditto; put in covered glass when boiled. 

Small new granite kettle for sole purpose of boiling water for Baby. 

I purchased certified milk from a dairy which made a specialty of 
milk for babies. This milk had the cream well risen, and, removing 
the first ounce with a teaspoon, I then used my cream dipper 
(bought at a drug store for five cents) to dip the remaining necessary 
ounces of cream, putting it in the graduated pitcher with the milk 
sugar, boiled water and plain milk, mixing all together. Each 
bottle was then filled, stoppered with absorbent cotton, and 


‘‘pasteurized,”’ which was done in this way: a high granite kettle was . 


half filled with boiling water, the bottles quickly placed in this to 
remain thirty minutes, then set in ice water to chill rapidly. in this 
way enough food for a day was prepared at one time and had only 
to be warmed when needed. As each bottle was emptied it was 
immediately rinsed, then filled with water and put aside for the next 
morning’s washing. The nipple was at once put in borax water. 


FTER This First Preparation I drew a long breath; with my 
doctor to give me a new formula every month I felt that I could 
overcome the dangers of bottles. But worse was yet tocome. Baby 
refused to take a bottle! For one whole week we struggled with her, 
trying her at each feeding, day and night. She cried until she could 
cry no more, until she was hoarse. Bottles were a necessity; what 
was tobe done? She was losing weight daily. The doctor was called 
in at the end of the week, I was shut out of the nursery, and by main 
strength he forced her to take the bottle! A simple expedient would 
have prevented all this. Had she from birth been given drinks of 
water daily from a bottle there would have been no trouble. No 
mother can tell how soon it may happen that her baby will have to 
become a bottle baby; and this hint ought never to be forgotten. 

There is a little book which treats of this subject—a book that 
is invaluable to any young mother. I mean, of course, Dr. Emmett 
Holt’s famous book, ‘‘The Care and Feeding of Children.” Its 
questions and explicit answers are always to be relied upon, its 
food formulas are correct, and its meals, planned until the seventh 
year, are just what a normal child requires. 

Yet even with this help and with all my care disaster overtook 
me. Baby was just seven months old when she had an acute attack 
of dysentery. My own doctor was away: I called another and con- 
sulted my book. ‘Stop all milk at once,” I read. ‘Keep right on 
with the milk, only it must be boiled,’ commanded the doctor. I 
obeyed h’m; he ranked high in his profession. I gave the medicine 
he prescribed, using the warm injections he ordered, and daily the 
baby became sicker and weaker. I again quoted my book to 
the doctor. ‘“‘Keep up the milk!” he ordered. Again I obeyed. 
Three weeks had passed, and my healthy, fat baby had become 
almost a shadow. I wrote to my mother to consult our family 
doctor at home. “Stop milk instantly!” he sent word. ‘Get pre- 
pared barley flour at a drug store and make barley-water. Use 
nothing but this!” 

I flew to the drug store and came home with a small can of 
barley flour, preparing it according to directions on the can. Baby 
disliked it, but I added a wee bit of sugar and salt: and she took 
it bravely. In one day the disease was checked, in three days she 
was almost well. Then we slowly crept back to our modified milk, 
adding to the barley-water a small amount of milk each day to 
permit the little system to become strong enough for it. 


Y LITTLE Girl Had No More Illness until she went to school, 

and then she had mumps, measles, chickenpox and whooping 

cough. She weathered them all; measles I considered the most 

dangerous. Many a serious case of defective eyesight has come 
from improper care of the eyes during an attack of measles. 

One doctor told me that he considered measles more dangerous 
to the eyes than scarlet fever, for this reason: “In scarlet fever,” 
he said, “every precaution is taken; in measles, almost none. And 
yet measles can cause blindness as well as scarlet fever can, and can 
also leave the bowels and kidneys in weakened condition. But, ‘It 
is only measles!’ the mothers cry, and no caution is used.” 

One thing I never did: I never gave medicine if I could possibly 
avoid it. And never did I give paregoric! My baby was fed on 
time, bathed regularly, had her naps on time, and, what is more, 
had a daily nap until over four years old; and she went to bed at 
night on time, very early. 

NOTE—This page is the sixth of a series which is being published in The Journal 
under this general heading. The next article will appear in an early issue. 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
‘CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Nursery and 
Household Use 


-BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co. 


NEw YorK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. 


Send for Baby’s Book. 
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A Durable Cushion Made of Cretonne Strips 


* 





Chair or Settee Cushion of Flax and Cotton Warp 


N THE minds of many 
persons the idea of rag 
weaving means the usual 
old-fashioned hit-or-miss 
pattern, with colored stripes 
made by the warp; and 
while this pattern still holds 
its place in the furnishing of 
Colonial rooms it does not 
lend itself to separate rugs 
and cushions so well as the 
newest designs in one color, 
obtained by assorting the 
rags or dyeing them and 
using a one-color warp. 

The artistic effect at- 
tained by the latter method 
more than repays for the 
trouble entailed by thus 
preparing the rags for the 
weaver. This plan, too, 
brings the use of the woven 
rug or cushion into almost 
any summer room, as it may 
be made to match or har- 
monize with other furnish- 
ings. 

The best-looking rugs are 
made of a uniform quality 
of rags which have been 
evenly cut and carefully 
pieced. Local weavers may 
usually be relied upon to do 
good work, 
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Simple Pattern Weaving of Heavy Cotton Cord 


produced for home use. 


The pieces shown on this page were selected for their suggest- 
ive value from a varied assortment of woven handiwork exhibited 
by the New York Association for the Blind at New York, and the 
State Institute for the Blind at Columbus, Ohio. 


By Marion Wire 





HE development of weaving by the blind is steadily on the 

increase under the guidance of competent instructors, and in 
spite of the many and serious drawbacks which have necessarily 
existed from the very beginning. 
mination and application of both teachers and pupils the results of 
their work along this line are shown in the skillful handling of the 
looms from which many good designs in cushions and rugs are 


Owing to the courage, deter- 





Burlap Makes a Serviceable Border 


Hammock Cushion Made of All-Silk Cuttings 
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Porch Rug Made of Outing Cloth and Cretonne Cuttings, Using Brown Warp 
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Porch Rug of Denim, for Which Material Must be Dyed Unless it is All New 
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N UNUSUALLY good 

effect has been ob- 

tained in the silk-rag cush- 
ion shown above. 

The border design was 
sewed with a large needle 
threaded with silk strips. 
Each stitch measures one 
inch across, and there are 
four stitches in each of the 
corners, with two in the 
center, half aninch across. 

The use of flax for weav- 
ing with a warp makes a 
very attractive piece of 
work, a trifle more delicate 
in texture than rags, but 
serviceable and of desirable 
color. The porch-swing set 
is made of outing-cloth cut- 
tings, with the design done 
in soft cotton cord. 

The blue-and-green rug 
below would make a splen- 
did porch table cover, espe- 
cially if it were made of 
gingham or old linen. 

Happily these good porch 
furnishings are within the 
reach of any who may care 
for them. Inquiries will 
be gladly answered if a 
stamped, addressed envel- 
ope is inclosed. 
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OR a summer honeymoon a camp or bungalow in the woods offers many enjoyable 
possibilities. Such a camp as the one shown above would cost about $500 to build, 
and it would be a good investment, as it could be used for many future summer vacations. 
If the interior is well planned there will be no waste space, and an hour each day should 
be sufficient for housework, leaving the balance of the time to health-building and rest. 
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T IS not always money that makes the summer home. As much pleasure can be had in 

a Summer camp as in a country place of manytimes the cost. The camp illustrated above 
can be built for about $300, and it is surprising how many people can be accommodated in 
a house of this size if built-in bunks are used instead of beds. The bunks may be single 
or built one above another, but they should have springs and comfortable mattresses. 
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The bedroom may be small, if it is carefully planned to accommodate the furniture, 
and the bathroom should be easy of access. In the kitchen there ought to be enough 
shelves to store the dishes on, and connected with the kitchen should be a porch, either 
open or covered. Build the fireplace in the living-room against the kitchen wall if 
possible, so as to provide a flue for the kitchen range. 
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Without a fireplace much of the joy of acamp is missed, so arrange to havea fireplace 
if you possibly can. Then, too, it permits you to remain later in the autumn. 

When selecting a site for your camp remember that you will spend most of your time 
outdoors, so consider the environment. Select as high a place as possible, remembering 
that a site a little down the sheltered side of a hill is better than one on the summit. 








ACH season the value of the summer camp is appreciated more and more. Those who 

have tried it are most enthusiastic; they find they can save money and build up health 

at the same time by owning a little house in the woods or in the country. Some have gone 

into it merely as an investment, occupying their cottage but a few weeks and then renting 
it for the remainder of the season. 
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COVERED VERANDA 


“pae little house can be built in most parts of 
the United States for about $800. The exterior 
is shingled and may be left to weather. Shutters 
have been provided and these may be removed in 
summer if desired, but they will be found to be 
useful in protecting the windows during the winter, 
or whenever the house is not occupied. 














In the camp above, the bedrooms, of which there are two, are most practically arranged 
with the bath and a small hall between. 

To provide extra accommodations for guests wide seats which may be converted into 
comfortable beds may be built in in the alcove off the living-room. These seats should be 
provided with mattresses, and extra bedclothes may be stored underneath. 
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The Rosebud Paper Used Above is Suggestive of Quaint Old Colonial Bedrooms. The 
Window Hangings are of Ruffled Dotted Swiss With “Tie-Backs” of the Same Material - 


























Above is Shown a Successful Treatment of an Alcove Dining-Room. The Window Hangings 
are of Flowered Cretonne, While the Portiéres May be of Plain Blue Linen or Denim 
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So Simple and Harmonious are the Furnishings of This Bedroom That its Whole Atmosphere 
is That of Quiet and Repose. Complete Rest Can be Had Only in Such a Room 
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DESIGNED BY ERNEST R. COOPER 
Apple Green is so Soothing and Restful That it is Undoubtedly the Best Color to Use in 
a Summer Dining-Room. What a Feeling of Refreshing Coolness There is Here 























Here is an Exceedingly Attractive Color Scheme for a Bedroom in the Summer House. Ii 
Desired a Dainty White Swiss Bedspread Could be Used in Place of the Cretonne One 
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In a Summer Dining-Room the Curtains are Such an Important Factor in Making the Room 
Look Cool That it is Advisable to Use Only Thin Materials as Light in Color as Possible 











| Entertaining the Bride-to-Be 


Luncheon Tables Decorated by Winnifred Fales 


FTER the shower comes the rainbaw; so, after the bride-to-be has been appropriately 

‘“showered,’’ if her bridesmaids wish to keep ap the round of gayeties and entertain her 
at luncheons before the ‘‘ great event’’ occurs, why not let each bridesmaid choose one of 
the colors of the rainbow for her luncheon color? The rainbow scheme suggests, too, a 
progressive luncheon either on six consecutive days or at six different houses on the same 


day—in the latter case serving one course at each house. The rainbow table might be kept 


for the bride’s day, with its favors of lucky purses for the bridesmaids. 
More detailed information regarding the decorations of the tables may be obtained if a 


stamped, addressed envelope be sent to Mrs. Fales, in care of THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














PRINGTIME in Old Japan is the idea in the decoration of this dainty table with its 
runners of Japanese crépe in cherry-blossom design, and its miniature cherry trees in 
jardiniéres filled with Japanese sea moss. Fish-shaped porcelain trays hold salted nuts. 

















OOLING and refreshing is this simple arrangement of Japanese fans and loops of 
soft, wide ribbon. The candle shades are made of fans, the rings being removed 
The place-cards bear Japanese scenes. 


from the handles and the sticks strung on ribbon. 











‘*T“SOR maids who love the moon’? is this table with its silvery crescent, from which 
falls a ribbon shower of forget-me-nots. The favors are satin jewel-boxes with 


crescent-shaped covers framing water-color sketches of girls’ heads. 














HERE butterflies flutter the hoop is twined with sweet peas, and the cobweb is of silver 
cord. The candle shades represent the markings of a butterfly’s wing. The bodies 
of the butterflies on the place-cards are veil-pin favors in lavender enamel. 














PRING’S sunniest blossom decks this table. 


‘ 
are shielded with paper-rope shades. Ice cups are also in jonquil design. 








A paper-rope basket occupies the center 
of the table and is filled with jonquils. Candles in dull green pottery candlesticks 











Crate 


THE foot of the rainbow is the pot of gold. The bow is made of tissue fringe 


T 
A on half of a hoop. The favors are knitted silk change purses in rainbow tints, and 
contain a bright new penny for ‘‘luck.’’ They are hidden in crocks under gold-paper coins. 
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OW shall we decorate the 
ry: church? This question is 

often asked. Some one has 
called Children’s Day “Religion in Bloom,” 
and, as in June the joyousness of life seems 
to bubble over, how can it be expressed better 
than in children’s voices? So as the little folks speak in praise of 
Him who has made all things beautiful they should be surrounded 
with flowers. If Children’s Day is celebrated the second Sunday 
in June the roses are generally in bloom and field daisies are to be 
had for the gathering. 

To decorate a floral arch so that it will stay fresh for the day it is 
a practical idea to use chemists’ test tubes like those shown in the 
illustrations at the top of this page. These come in one size, six 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and cost twenty 
cents a dozen. The test tubes may be suspended at the sides and 
across the top of the framework of the arch after it has been covered 
with leaf-green paper. Into these water-filled tubes put bunches 
of daisies or clusters of rambler roses or hanging vines. 

The illustration at the bottom of the page is merely a suggestion 
for a decoration which might be extended from the edge of the pulpit 
platform to the inner side of the chancel rail. The idea is to produce 
in miniature the fields of our New England States, covered with 
brown earth and gray stones, and dotted with little evergreen trees, 
daisies and buttercups. 

In arranging the decorations place boxes of different sizes on the 
floor, and over them all lay brown or gray paper such as is used 
by builders, indenting the paper to give the surface a “hills and 
hollows” effect. If they are possible to get, little scrub evergreens 
may be brought from the woods for decorations, or small Norway 
pines may be borrowed from your neighbors’ front porches. Place 
pots of daisies and buttercups here and there and the decoration 
will be pleasing and natural-looking. 

Children’s Day is also called “‘ Flower Sunday.” Why would.it 
not be a good idea to specialize in flowers, confining the decoration 
mostly to roses or daisies? Below I give suggestions for good 
program selections that carry out the one-flower idea: 


Where Roses Bloom 

Rose Choruses and Recitations: 

“Fair is Sharon’s Rose.” 

“Sing a Song of Summer, Roses Red and White.” 

““There’s a Message in the Roses Blooming.” 

““A Song of Roses.” 

““Scatter the Roses.” 

‘Summer With Her Roses.”’ 

““How the Roses Grow’”’—Twenty-line recitation. 

“The Fairy in the Rose’””—Twenty-four-line recitation. 

“How the Rose Grew’’— Motion exercise for five little children. 

““Summer Roses’’— Exercise for twelve girls. 

“Rose Drill” —Concert recitation and exercise for a row of girls, 
dressed in white, holding in each hand double-ended branches of 
flowers to be carried and used as dumb-bells 
with long ends of trailing vines and ribbons. 


When the Daisies Come 


the Primary Department. 

“The Starry Daisies Nodding in the Fields” — 
Recitation. 

“Daisy Drill” —With motions illustrating 
recitation rendered by unseen speaker. 


June 12,1912 


HATS . The Primary Department 


“Daisies in the Meadows Fair” — Song for Zz THE 


NEWS?™ Is Going to Have a Party 








Children’s Day music may be 
obtained, also from firms making 
a specialty of the publication of music 
for the special religious festivals of the 
church. For Children’s Day the songs all 
breathe of Nature. The program material 
suggested has been arranged from such publications. While for 
full chorus singing by the school a sufficient number of copies of 
each song will be needed, and it is often desirable to use one 
published service throughout, a Sunday-school may supplement 
its'chorus work with a program of recitations, motion songs, and 
exercises selected from other sources. 


“The Time for the Singing of Birds is Come” 


‘tee is the beautifully poetic way in which Solomon spoke of the 
joyous days of spring and summer. If you have bird pets in the 
home, why not let them be placed amidst the flowers in the church 
and arrange your program with this thought in mind? Following 
are some suggestions. Our Children’s Day services are full of this 
thought in their music: 
“*Tis the Time for the Singing of Birds” —Anthem for the choir. 
“The Nest in the Maple Tree”’—Solo for a little girl. 
“A Little Bird Sang in the Maple Tree—Keep Sweet’’— Solo 
for a little girl. 
“Little Bird in the Tree Top, Can You Tell?”—Motion song 
for selected Primary children. 
“Birds of the Greenwood ’”—Song for a class of girls. 
“Can You Tell the Story That the Robins Sing?’”’—Chorus. 
A great many Children’s Day recitations and exercises also carry 
out this thought. From the suggestions given below many good 
selections may be made to carry out such a program: 


For Very Little People 


“Signs of Summer”—Five-word recitations for five children. 

“A Little Verse I’d Like to Say’’—Six-line recitation. 

“A Welcome’’—Four-line recitation. 

“Little by Little’—Two-line recitation for five children. 

A Floral Greeting — Exercise for six children, with two-line recitations. 
“Always Something to Sing About’ ’_Twelve-line Primary recitation. 


Recitations 


“The Birth of Children’s Day” —Twenty lines. 

“T Know Christ Loves the Children” —Twelve lines. 

“Nature’s King”—Sixteen lines. 

“A Spring Thanksgiving” — Fifty-six lines (may be divided among 
seven girls). 

“The Sympathy Vine”’—Sixteen lines. 

“Why Take Ye Thought?” —Twelve lines. 

“T Love to Think of Nazareth” —Sixteen lines. 

“Children and Flowers””—Twenty lines. 

“The Flower Garden’’—Thirty-two lines. 

“The Busy Sunbeam’’—Twenty-two lines. 

“The Reason Why’’—Sixteen lines. 

“Sing, Merry Birds’’—Sixteen lines. 


“Listen, O Listen!”—Twenty-four lines. 
“T Wish I Had Been the Lad” — Sixteen 
lines. 


Motion Exercises 


, “Oh, the Scent of the New-Mown Hay!”—Six 
Jj™~ children. 


‘“* Reflections — Rainbow Colors’— Six chil- 


Onthe ChurchLawn J 
For six girls. tay k / | YOU. . dren. 
“Playing Daisies” — Exercise for ten little Al's o'cloc = KNOW? “The Sunshine Band”’—Six children. 
girls. “What Makes the Summer?”—Four chil- 
“A Daisy Chain” — Exercise for six little dren. 


girls carrying a chain made of daisies. 
“Daisies’”—An exercise for sixteen Intermediate Grade girls and 
three Primary Grade girls. 


New Exercises for This Year’s Children’s Day 


MONG the new things which are offered for Children’s Day this 

year are the following: 

“The Building of the Ship’’—founded upon Longfellow’s poem of 
that title. Various parts of a ship are brought to the platform by 
the different ones taking part, and the ship is built complete before 
the audience, each part bearing some significant lesson and these 
parts interspersed with appropriate songs. At the close there is a 
very beautiful tableau, entitled “‘ Entering Port,” which closes with 
the singing of “Signal Lights,” in which five young ladies dressed in 
white and standing upon pedestals flash electric flashlights which 
they hold in their hands. 

““Chalices of Perfume,” or ‘Lessons of the Flowers’’—In this 
story and song service flowers, such as roses, pansies, lilies, etc., are 
represented by various characters 
who either read or recite their parts, 
bringing lessons from the flowers 
which they represent. Or the 
reading matter may be rendered 
by one person, these various parts 
being interspersed with appropriate 
songs and anthems. 

“The Heart’s Summertime”— 
This service is founded upon the 
third chapter of Ecclesiastes, espe- 
cially the first clause: ‘‘ For every- 
thing there is a season.’”’ The idea 
carried out is that the summertime, 
being the season between seedtime 
and harvest, is the season for 
growing and development. There 
are some unique features in this 
service, especially in the closing 
exercise, entitled: ‘‘The Seasons.” 
In this there are tableaux, each 
representing a season, with a 
speaker hidden from view reciting 
the part illustrating the tableau 
into which is also worked a musical 
monologue. 

Through all of the denomina- 
tional publishing houses suitable 


The Gossiping Dollies Poster 





A Bit of Nature’s Own Decorations 


“*God’s Garden’’—Five girls. 
“The Sunflower’’—Three children. 
“The Fence That Keeps Out Worries’’—Six Primary children. 


Under Two Flags 
(The Nation’s Flag and the Conquest Fla) 


TF A MILITANT nature are the suggestions which will appeal 
more strongly to boys than the floral program selections. If 
Children’s Day is observed the second Sunday in June the following 
will give an opportunity to recognize Flag Day: 
Choruses: 
“The Christian’s Battle Song.” 
“Onward, Soldiers of the Cross”’ (antiphonal). 
“Comrades of the Cross.” 
Greeting —Twelve-line recitation for a small boy. 
“The Children’s Crusade” —Recitation. 
Flag Drill—For ten little girls, with eight-line recitation in unison. 
““Every Good Soldier””—Recitation by a boy with the Conquest Flag. 
“The Conquest Banner and the 
Conquest Song ”—An exercise with 
chorus for as many boys and girls as 
may be desired. 


JF, Spend of he Sunday - school 
superintendents in the lower 
grades like to entertain the chil- 
dren and their mothers for an 
afternoon before the children sepa- 
rate for the summer. Especially 
pretty for such an occasion are the 
little Dutch Doll invitations like 
that shown in the poster on this 
page. These dolls come in six differ- 
ent colors, are made double, and on 
the inside of each there is a blank 
form of invitation to be filled in. 
They are also attractive arranged 
as a poster for a bulletin board. 


NOTE— The Minister’ s "Social Helper 
will be glad to aid church workers in plan- 
ning social gatherings and new methods of 
work. Payment will be made for acceptable 
new ideas contributed by her readers. In- 
formation regarding the selections on this 
page will be sent upon request if accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. Kindly 
address The Minister’s Social Helper, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 














“Ah, Hot Consommé!”’ 


" HAT a fine 
change from 
the regulation pro- 
gram.” 


“Better than tea or 
coffee, I say.” 


“Yes. The best 
kind of a pick-me-up.” 
And it goes just as 
good with a motoring- 
coat as it does with a 
dinner-coat. Give me 


Cambie. 


Truly there’s no finer 
appetizer for any occasion. 

Clear, delicate, tempting 
in flavor and appearance, 
this perfect consommé is 
not only suitable for the 
most formal dinner or 
luncheon; but it makes a 
delightful variation in the 
ordinary “outing” menu. 

There are a dozen ways 
to enjoy it. And we make 
20 other kinds of soup 
equally good. Order them 
by the dozen. And enjoy 
them all. 


21 kinds—10c acan 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 





Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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66 Whoever struck 
Such wondrous luck 
Or treasure quite so fine? 
Of all the gold 
The world can hold 
Here is the mine for mine! ”’ 































HE tableaux may be in course of prepara- 

tion during the songs and recitations in 
front of the curtain, which may be parted after- 
ward, revealing the tableau set, if possible, 
ina large gold frame, little children giving the 
effect of picture figures. As each number is 
finished performers hang their flags in line, so 
that, beginning with Columbus and the Spanish 
Flag, there finally will be across the stage a row 
of flags showing the evolution of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. The flags in the stack at 
the bottom of the page are flags of special periods 
or of individuals. Children carrying the indi- 
vidual flags may place them in stack when 
leaving the stage. 


The Flag of Spain 


FTER the orchestra has played a medley of 
patriotic songs a boy enters dressed in the 
costume of Columbus, bearing the royal stand- 
ard of Spain—the first flag on the left of the 
line at the top of this page—accompanied by 
the Pinzon Brothers bearing the green flags 
designed by Columbus (‘‘A”’ in the stack). 


RECITATION: 
First to these shores I’ve brought the flag, 
The Royal Arms of Spain, 
Whose generous Queen equipped the fleet 
Which crossed the ocean main. 


At daybreak from the Admiral’s deck 
We sighted new-found land, 

And now we take possession first 
Of this fair Indian strand. 


This proves at last my theory’ s true: 
This good old earth is round; 

More than a land for Spain is here, 
A world truth now is found! 


In witness of my gratitude 
To God and the good Queen 

I plant this flag on land to be 
The greatest ever seen. 


The Mayflower Flags 


[Song by trio of Puritan Maids, two of whom 
carry the Mayflower Flags (second and third 
on the line). Tune, ‘‘ Three Little Maids From 
School.”’ 

First Cuitp, WitHovT Fac: 

Three little Mayflower Maids are we; 
We have sailed the wintry sea, 
Glad upon dry ground to be— 

Three little Mayflower Maids! 


One little maid is Charity, 

One little maid is Hope—that’s me, 

This little maid is Faith, you see— 
Three little Mayflower Maids! 


IN Concert, Two Wuo Ho tp F acs: 

We have come for liberty, 

From worldliness we would be free, 

So ’neath these flags we’ve crossed the sea— 
Three little Mayflower Maids! 


Flags of the British Colonies 


[Three boys dressed as Colonial statesmen recite, 
each hanging his flag in line at the conclusion 
of his stanza. 

SAINT GEORGE Cross CANTON FLAG 
(Fourth on the line) 
As loyal subjects of Great Britain 
We raise this British flag! 
The Saint George Cross above us 
Ne’er lets our spirits lag. 
WHITE CANTON FLAG 
(Fifth on the line) 
The Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
Objects to that red cross today. 
Instead it leaves the canton white, 
A striking emblem of our might. 


FLAG or New ENGLAND 
(Sixth on the line) 


The flag of our own Motherland 

Has Union crosses on right hand. 

While we endure old England’s 
sway, 

New England must her flag obey. 


THE LIBERTY FLAGS 


( Seventh on the line and “ B,’ 
RET 56 Fe) he See the BS 


[Enter a fife-and-drum corps play- 
ing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” the “‘ Sons 
of Liberty,’ led by Patrick 
Henry, all dressed in green shirts 
with ** Liberty or Death’’ on their 
bosoms, and in their belts toma- 
hawks and scalping knives. 
Each sings a stanza, all joining 
in the chorus, as they play and march to its 
music. Each carries one of the ‘‘Liberty” flags. 


First Boy: 
Oh, Father and I’ve been ’round the camps 
Where Liberty Boys abound! 


From Boston down to Charlestown gay 
These royal bands are found. 


















































CuoRus— ALL: 


Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 

Mind the music and the step 
And with the girls be handy. 


SECOND Boy: 


Our flags are like poor Joseph’s coat 
And thick as hasty puddin’, 

But each design our boys gets up 
I vum it is a good un! 


TuiIRD Boy: 


For ten long years I’ve helped to raise 
The poles of Liberty, 

Some day I’ll fight old England’ s troops 
Beneath this good old tree. 


Fourtu Boy: 


And I have met with brothers brave, 
And overthrown the tea, 

Emboldened by the stamp bonfire, 
The light of Liberty. 


FirTu Boy: 


The rattlesnake’s my emblem, boys, 
’Tis coiled to strike, you see, 

I'd rather die beneath that flag 
Than give up Liberty. 


S1xTtH Boy: 


“Unite or die,” poor Richard says— 
Unitin’ is more handy, 
For boys who’ve met at Liberty Hall, 
For Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


(CHORUS, marching off stage.) 


[One of the boys hangs in line flag number seven; 
the rest of the flags go in the stack. 


The Grand Union Flag 


[Washington (supposed to be standing under the 
Cambridge Elm after raising, before the troops 
drawn up in line on the common, the first dis- 
tinctively Colonial flag) soliloquizes, holding in 
his hand the Grand Union Flag (eighth on 
the line): 


Today -has been a glorious day, 
A well-begun new year. 

The first Colonial flag we raised, 
To give our soldiers cheer. 


Our English cousins, strange to say, 
When they our banner spied, 

Inferred the British crosses meant 
That we had joined their side! 


Because of that, I like it not! 
The thirteen stripes are good, 

But those bright crosses blazoned there 
Make us misunderstood. 


When Independence is declared 
A better we'll design, 

With my belovéd snowy stars 
Replacing this ensign. 


In Philadelphia, so I’ve heard, 
There’s a fair Quaker Dame, 

Who often makes the battery flags, 
One Betsy Ross by name. 


When summer comes I’ll surely go 
Unto her Arch Street home, 

And show the drawings I shall make 
As midst the camps I roam. 


A constellation new she’ll make, 
And when that flag’s unfurled 

Our troops with it shall conquering go 
In all parts of the world. 


[Tableau, “ Washington Visiting Betsy Ross.” 
At the conclusion of Washington’s soliloquy the 
curtains are parted, revealing the tableau (made 








The Story of the Star-Spangled Banner Told in Song, Tableau and Pantomime 
by Little Children Who Impersonate Our Great History-Makers 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan 


to look like a picture in a gold frame) of Wash- 
ington and his committee designing the flag with 
Betsy Ross (ninth on the line). 


The Betsy Ross Flag 


[The day after Washington's Inaugural, 1789. 
Dialogue spoken by a Philadelphia Friend 
and his sweetheart: 


TAcIE: 


So thou art back, Friend Joel Penn! 
In big New York what didst thou see? 
Wasn’t worth, dost think, the horseback trip, 
And didst thou journey comfortably? 
JOEL: 
Yea, Tacie, it was worth it all! 
Ten times that journey I would make 
To see George Washington, our chief, 
His solemn oath of office take. 


His suit of homespun brown was made 
On looms in this country; 

His silken hose and powdered hair 
Were white as white could be. 


Before both Houses of Congress 
He vowed allegiance true. 

He little thought at Valley Forge 
What he this day might do! 


Just think, we have a President 
To guide our Nation’s ship! 

Our young Republic needs strong hands 
As it sails from the slip. 


’T was worth the long, hard struggle, though, 
That gave the Nation birth. 

I’ve brought back home a memory, 
*Twill last while I’m on earth. 


TACIE: 
And is that all, Friend Joel Penn, 
Thou’st brought from that fair town, 
Which on the head of Liberty 
Yestreen did set so fair a crown? 


JOEL: 
Nay, Tacie, nay, when I looked up 
And saw our President, 
Beneath that glorious ring of stars, 
My mind was forthwith bent 


On getting flag just like it 
To carry home with me, 
To give the maid I like the best (taking flag 
from pocket), 
To give it, dear, to thee. 


To gain it, true, we had to fight; 
Put now long wars shall cease. 
So, sweetheart, let us keep it here, 

Emblem of coming peace! 


[Gives small Betsy Ross flag to Tacie. 


Tableau and Pantomime 


Writing of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,”’ 1814 


[On the darkened stage, at one side, Francis Scott 
Key may be seen standing ina boat, straining 
his eyes to sec tf the flag (the fifteen- stripe flag, 
tenth on the line) ts still floating on Fort 
McHenry. Occasionally noise of the bombard- 
ment and the reflection of flashlights (“the 
rockets’ red glare’’) suggest the bombardment. 
As the stage grows lighter the flag may be seen 
floating in the distance; the orchestra bursts 
into the “* Star-Spangled Banner,’’ while Key, 
snatching an envelope from his pocket, hurriedly 
writes the words on its back. 


EPILOGUE (spoken by the Goddess of Liberty 
carrying the flag of today, the last on the line): 


Good friends, in song and story, too, 

We’ve tried the history of our flag to show; 
How from most motley symbols crude 

Our Flag of Stars did surely grow. 


Behold them hanging in a line 
Athrill from end to end 

Withthought of Liberty beloved— 
Our land the exile’s friend. 


The Liberty Tree our boys once 
raised— 
Defiance grimly hurled — 
Was prototype of ‘‘ Liberty 
Enlightening the world.” 


Join with us, friends, in singing 
now 
The seven lines you see— 
Invoking peace for our loved flag, 
The sign of Liberty. 


[Seven lines on the program, to be 
sung by the audience, standing. 
Tune, “‘ America”’ 


Our banner, ’tis of thee, 
Emblem of Liberty, 

Of thee we sing. 

Long wave this emblem bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 


~ NOTE—Information regarding ‘the arrangement of 
the colors in making the flags will be sent if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inClosed; also the recitation to 
accompany the famous Eutaw Flag, ““G,” if desired, 
and Other recitations to diversify the program. 














In the festal affairs 
of boys and girls, 
as for those of men 
and women, there 
is always occasion 
for the serving of 


Welchs 


Che oa oF Drink 
Grape Juice 


A case of WELCH’S 
in the house means that 
you are prepared for 
any social occasion. Welch 
grape punch, Welch grape 
sherbet — any of the many 
delightful drinks and 
dainty desserts made with 
WELCH 


duced in a few moments. 





WELCH’S is, when you 
open the bottle, the very 
juice that was in the grapes 
when they left the vines. 
Its quality and flavor have 
not changed. We took 
nothing out of it— we put 
nothing in to change its 
taste, color or keeping 
quality. 


Make a Welch Grape Punch 


Take juice of three lemons:and one 
orange; small cup of sugar; one 
pint of WELCH’S; one quart plain 
or charged water. Serve very cold. 
Add sliced fruits, if in punch bowl. 


Do more than ask for 
“grape juice’ — ask for 
Welch’s—and get it. 


Write today for our free 
booklet of Welch Grape 
Juice recipes — it solves 
many a problem of what 
beverage or dessert to 
have. 


If unable to get Welch's of 
your dealer we will send 
a trial dozen pints for $3, 
express prepaid east of 
Omaha. Four-ounce bottle 
by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape 


Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Fascination 









This is a matter of 
the possession of many 
natural qualities, fore- 

=" most among which 
| may be counted the 
i radiant beauty of a 
natural complexion, 
such as is assured by 
the regular daily use of 


| Pears’ 
Soap 


Nature dowers almost 
every woman with a more 
or less beautiful complex- 
ion. 

To begin with it is soft 
and smooth, and fair to 
look upon, but, perhaps by 
the use of ordinary, im- 
pure toilet soaps, or other 
neglect, the skin gradually 
loses its natural beauty and 
becomes colorless and in- 
animate. 

To guard against a dis- 
aster like this, the skin 
should always be washed 
with Pears’ Soap, which, by 
its complete purity and its 
' unique emollient qualities, 
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Preserves the skin in its 
natural condition from in- 
fancy to old age, keeping it 
soft, smooth and beautiful. 
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‘The Last Day of School 





How to Redeem the Day That So Many Dread 
By Regina H. Westcott 


HEN one begins to think how many 
wrinkled brows, worried faces, and some- 
times tears, the usual programs, with their 
exasperating rehearsals, involve, the question 
comes: ‘Oh, what’sthe use? So much fuss and 
time wasted in coaxing children to do what 
they either cannot do or do not want to do!” 
There are a few children whose parts in pro- 
grams make our hearts swell with pride. They 
do well for two reasons: they like their parts 
and they feel that they will not fail in them 
when the critical moment comes. 

At first it might seem an endless, hope- 
less task to consider each individual child. 
Thoughts might run like this: ‘‘ Of course it’s 
easy to plan for Dorothy, Ruth and Jack—they 
speak nicely; but all Mary cares for is drawing. 
So with Eugene; then Robert and Guy can’t 
think of anything but figures, while Josephine 
and Morgan are up to their ears in their history 
books, and Helen’s spelling record is her great 
and only pride.”” Now these preferences are 
just what will make the program successful. 


Formal Rehearsals are Not Necessary 


NDER the headings given belowa program 
may be arranged with the purpose of plac- 
ing most of the responsibility of preparation 
and success upon the shoulders of the children, 
making it their own. Nearly all the prepara- 
tion may be made during class work. This 
fact in itself—besides removing that bugbear, 
rehearsals—will make the child more at ease 
in his part. 


Music—Most of the musical numbers should 
be rendered by the class or room as a whole. 
Merry spring songs seem especially appropri- 
ate; folk and negro songs are always appre- 
ciated. If possible select some very light, 
bright song, a part of which may be whistled 
by the boys. This never fails to please. 

In some instances there are pupils who sing 
especially well. It is rarely wise to ask a child 
to sing alone, but eight or a dozen children 
might form a glee club and learn two or three 
selections. This may seem to be adding to the 
teacher’s work, but she will find that it is much 
easier to train a few good singers than the 
whole class. These few will aid greatly in part 
singing in the class work. The glee club will 
tend toward healthy comradeship of the 
teacher and the members, and will interest 
some pupils, especially boys, who otherwise 
might feel timid about letting out their voices. 

Usually there is at least one child in a room 
who can play an instrument, and this should 
not be overlooked when selecting musical 
numbers. A drummer and a bugler especially 
delight those guests who are militant in spirit. 


GrrEETING—This may be left to the teacher, 
but will be better if given by a pupil through 
an original poem or some selection. It should 
be assigned to him who can take it enjoyably 
and naturally. Or it may be expressed by the 
school through song. 


READINGs— When interesting and well ren- 
dered, readings add materially to the program, 
but unless there are pupils who are quite 
capable do not hesitate to omit them entirely. 

The choice of the selections is half the battle, 
for if the pupils are interested they will learn 
them quickly and will be enthusiastic in their 
execution of them. Sometimes it is best to 
recite without book or paper, but usually the 
reader is more natural when carrying the text. 


Atutetic Feats—Here is room for those 
boys and girls whose especial pride is in physi- 
cal training. The work may be taught during 
intermission while the teacher is on yard duty. 
If the program is given indoors the variety is 
limited, but not to such extent as to prevent 
making this part of the program one of the best. 
Dumb-bells, Indian clubs, swinging balls and 
twisting work are all good. Any of these drills 
may be used, or all of them may be combined 
with marching music, whistling or drumming. 

The Japanese bounding-ball drill is sure to 
please the girls. It is most appropriate when 
given by dark-haired maidens in gay kimonos 
and wide sashes. Flowers, real or of French 
tissue paper, may be used in the hair and about 
the dresses with charming effect. 


A SpELL-Down—In this good, old-fashioned 
event only the “‘star”’ spellers participate. It 
may be arranged in any way that is deemed 
wise. Sides may be chosen, or there may be 
one line, the failing ones passing to the foot of 
the line or to their seats, as seems best. A 
list of words, growing more and more difficult 
toward the end, is the only preparation needful. 
The event must be spicy and rapid. 


HistoricAL TABLEAUX—Nearly all lovers 
of history have their favorite hero, heroine 
and event. Let the pupils who desire repre- 
sent their favorites either alone or with such 
assistants as they may choose. Many inter- 
esting scenes may be planned with little trou- 
ble. Complete costumes are not essential; a 
bit of characteristic dress, a collar or a coat, 
often gives sufficient atmosphere. One of the 
students may tell the story briefly of each 
tableau as it is shown. 


CIPHERING MatcuEs—These are planned, 
not for the whole class, but for the small group 
who are best in arithmetic. They may take 
the form of mental-arithmetic drills, in which 
those who succeed in giving the greatest 
number of correct answers are the honor 
students. 

Or the contestants may be divided into 
sides and the work be done on the board in 
front of the guests. The latter plan is more 
exciting and interesting. Each side sends one 
representative to the board at a time, and he 
remains until beaten by an opponent; he may 
be fortunate enough to cipher down two or 
more opponents before he himself is ciphered 
down. The side which has some men left who 
have not been to the board when the other side 
has been ciphered down wins. 

Of course the teacher must have the exam- 
ples, showing correct answers, prepared before- 
hand. But there need be no rehearsing, for if 
these matches are held in daily class a few 
times they will become not only familiar, but 
also very popular and helpful. 


A Race AROUND THE WoRLD—This will 
make the eyes of those who “just love” geog- 
raphy sparkle. The students are divided into 
two parts, and each part is assigned a blank 
outline map of the world, which has been 
drawn on the board previously. The maps 
should be large, fairly accurate, simple and 
just alike—and all should be the work of the 
children if possible. When all is ready the 
teacher draws aside a chart or curtain and dis- 
closes two different lists of well-known cities, 
written clearly on the board, each list being 
an itinerary which might be followed during a 
tour of the world. 

At a signal the leader of each side passes to 
his map, locates with a colored chalk star the 
first city, receives the teacher’s approval, 
checks it on the list with the chalk (each side 
using a different color), and, returning, hands 
the chalk to number two, who hunts up the 
second city. The side that checks its entire 
list of cities first wins. 


Using Children Not on the Program 


“THE majority of students will now have 

been accommodated in the program as 
outlined, but there are some important 
places which the others may fill happily and 
appropriately. 

A trio of boys may be ushers and help with 
any supplies which are needed during the pro- 
gram. Some of the ‘artists’? may decorate 
the blackboards with original drawings and 
borders, and arrange the exhibits of school 
work; others may see that the room itself is 
properly festive and orderly, while others may 
design and decorate programs for the guests. 
The latter task will require also the skill of 
the best penmen, who will print or write in the 
numbers of the program. If the initials of the 
pupils are placed modestly on their work it 
makes them feel that it is their own and gives 
rise to an honest pride. 

Two of the girls, daintily dressed and carry- 
ing gay baskets, may pass fragrant bouton- 
niéres to the guests as they arrive or depart, and 
introduce them if they are strangers. .Some 
of the girls who are too shy to take any other 
part will gladly help make and serve the lemon- 
ade during the reception. If they perform 
their task in a charming fashion they deserve 
as much praise as those who took part ina more 
prominent way. 

There is not the least intention of rigidity in 
these outlines. They simply give the clew to 
the working out of a complete program. The 
essential point to bear in mind is that each 
child must be placed where he will be doing 
something he knows how and loves to do. 
Grown-up folks would never attempt to appear 
publicly in events where they felt themselves 
at a disadvantage; then why should the little 
folks be asked to? Let the children feel that 
the guests are not hundred-eyed monsters, 
ready to eat them up if they make mistakes, 
but just every-day friends for whom they 
are doing every-day things in an every-day 
way—which, of course, should be happy and 
natural. 





You Can Take a 
Complete Conservatory Course 
And Learn to Play, Sing or Teach 


correctly and artistically in your spare time at 
home, at small expense, by the University Ex- 


tension Method,which 
is now endorsed and 
used by leading col- 
leges of the country. 
We have successfully 
taught thousands of 
ambitious musical 
people during the past 
nine years — mothers 
to teach theirchildren; 
young women to pre- 
pare to teach; teach- 
ers to increase their 
efficiency ; — married 
women to revive their 
interest in mu- 
sic; vocalists, 
violinists, cor- 
netists;—minis- 
ters, doctors, 
lawyers, and 
those in other 
walks of life. No 
matter where 
you live, what your previous training in music 
may have been, or what your present ambitions may 
be, here is your opportunity to get music lessons 
from master teachers in your own home and thus 
satisfy your desire for a thorough musical education. 


Eminent Teachers 


Our faculty is composed of artists of international 
reputation, trained by the best American and Euro- 
pean masters. Each member is a specialist and has 
had years of successful teaching experience in his 
particular branch of music. No matter how far you 
wish to carry your musical study, you will, if you study 
with us, have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
receiving the best instruction attainable anywhere. 


We Teach 
Piano 


Student's or Teacher's 
Courses 


by Wm. H. Sherwood 


eminent concert 
player and teacher, 
pupil of Liszt,Kullak, 
Dr. Masonand Deppe. 
The two former were 
pupils of Czerny, 
who in turn studied 
with the great 
Beethoven. Sher- 
wood has cov- 
eredevery phase 
of piano playing 
ae and teaching, 
both technical and artistic, in these lessons. 

S With the aid of the Edison 
Voice Culture p+ tint 
By George Crampton, graduate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, England, formerly a member 
of Queen Victoria’s private Choir, Buckingham Pal- 
ace. Noted baritone singer and eminent teacher of 
the art of singing. 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
By Adolph Rosenbecker, pupil of Richter, eminent 
composer and conductor; and Daniel Protheroe, 
eminent composer, director of the Lyric and Arion 
Musical clubs, and of the choir of Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus’ Church. 


History, Analysis and Appreciation of Music 
By Glenn Dillard Gunn, noted critic and musician, 
musical editor of the Chicago Tribune. 


Public School Music 5»,frances £. Clark, 


well known writer and 
supervisor of Public School Music, leading authority 
among public school music supervisors. 


Cornet Choral Conducting for Choir and Chorus 
Leaders, Violin, Organ, Mandolin, Guitar 
and Banjo, by equally eminent teachers. 


Free Art Catalog 


Our valuable 80-page illustrated Art Catalog, which 
we will send you absolutely free, explains this excep- 
tional opportunity to study music under master 
teachers, at home, during your spare time. It contains 
letters of endorsement from such famousauthoritiesas: 
Paderewski, Leschetizky, Emil Sauer, Moszkowski, 
Alex. Guilmant, Walter Damrosch, John Philip 
Sousa, P.C.Lutkin,the Reverend Frank W. Gunsaulus 
and many others, including teachers and students who 
are taking our lessons; also interesting extracts from 
our lessons, and a fund of musical information, such 
as short biographical sketches, photographs of famous 
musicians, a dictionary of musical terms—also a pho- 
tograph of our valuable Diploma, and a copy of our 
‘* Binding Guarantee’’ of satisfaction. 

Get this beautiful catalog Free. It will help you 
to plan your future musical study. A limited number 
of partial scholarships available to early applicants. 
Fill in and mail coupon now. 


SIEGEL-MYERS 


Correspondence School of Music 
140 Monon Block, Chicago, IIL 

















Paderewski Endorses Our Lessons 
























Registrar: SIEGEL-MYERS Correspondence School of Music 
140 Monon Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me, free of all expense, your beautiful 
Art Catalog, with full particulars and terms of your 
music lessons at home, under master teachers. 


Name___ 





Street Address 


City or Town State 








Age __Do you play? Do you sing? 


Do you teach ?_ Do you wish to prepare to teach? 
What musical instruction have you had ? 


Have you studied Harmony thoroughly ? 


In which of the above courses are you most interested? 
y 











abound when the 
hostess serves a 
sauce made with 
Snider’s "Tomato 
Catsup. 


Superior in quality and 
flavor. 


It has been famous for 
Over a quarter-century as 
the Catsup to buy. It tastes 
better. It is made accord- 
ing to the old Snider recipe 
that has never yet been 
equalled. 


SNIDER'S 


Tomato 


CATSUP 


is made from home-grown toma- 
toes, picked when just red to the 
stem. The spices used in Snider’s 
Catsup are seven of the best ob- 
tainable. We could pay less ; but 
we use only the dest materials for 
Snider’s. 


Tone up the less expensive cuts of 
meat with Snider’s Catsup and 
make them temptingly delicious 
and more digestible. 


Use it on chops, steaks, cutlets, 
veal loaf, fish, oysters, spaghetti, 
macaroni, in soups and gravies. 


For all dishes improved by a to- 
mato sauce, use this recipe: 


SNIDER TOMATO SAUCE 


1 tablespoon butter; 

1 tablespoon flour; 

¥% cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup; 
1 cup hot water. 


Heat the butter thoroughly in a granite 
pan, stir in the flour until smooth, then add 
catsup and water. Boil for two minutes, 
stirring constantly. 


For spaghetti and macaroni add some 
rh 
snappy’’ grated cheese. 


Before native vegetables “‘come 
in,’ or any time, there’s a most 
wholesome and appetizing side 
dish or “‘meat course,’” always 
ready, in the superior 


SNIDER Process PORK & BEANS 


Use Snider’s Chili Sauce on cold meats 
and fish. Every one says it is just 
perfect. 


“It's the Process 


All good Grocers sell 
Snider Products 


THE T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


All Snider 
Products 
comply with 
all Pure 
Food Laws 
of the 
World 
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| The Suitcase Bride 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


ROVIDED you have 





planned a grand trous- 
seau, including house, street 
and reception dresses, a 
satin wedding gown with 
orange blossoms and an 
heirloom veil, and a pearl 
necklace from the bride- 
groom, this little “talk” 
will notappealtoyou. But 
the other girl—the one who 
has earned all her own 
money for her wedding 
clothes, and has sat up 
evenings developing em- 
broidery patterns and sew- 
ing on lace—will be glad to 
know just how few clothes 
one requires to be well 
dressed on a short honey- 
moon trip, when all must 
be packed into a suitcase. 


IME was when the tai- 

lored suit formed the 
only proper “‘going-away’”’ 
costume, but nowadays 
many brides prefer a one- 
piece dress and a separate 
topcoat. The tailored skirt 
and coat still hold the 
premier position when 
everything is considered, 
for it is only by having 
separate wash waists that 
one can keep dainty while 
traveling. Then, too, no 
topcoat was ever so com- 
fortable and trim for every- 





petticoat that may be worn 


and your dress-up gown. 
Remember, when buying 
your clothes, that it is just 
as easy to get into the 
habit of thinking things 
out beforehand, so that 
you can wear certain things 
together harmoniously, as 
to buy clothes haphazard. 
The difference in the result 
will be satisfactory, wear- 
able clothes achieved with- 
out additional expense— 
indeed, with economy. 
Then there are waists to 
consider. One may be a 
dainty, embroidered linen 
or lawn waist, over which 
you can slip a dark chiffon 
overblouse to match your 
suit in color, for special 
afternoon affairs when you 
will need a pretty blouse. 
Then one should be of the 
tailored variety, of fine 
lawn or batiste, run with 
tucks or plain, gathered 
into a yoke front and back 
like the newer ones, with a 
deep, plaited frill at the 
center box-plait. This 
waist may be worn with a 
boned collar of the mate- 
rial, or a stiff linen collar: 
Another waist should be of 
washable silk crépe, for this 
material washes and need 








day wear as a short coat 
matching a skirt. 

This season the suit woolens — worsted, 
serge, ratine and cassimere—are so light in 
weight that they make admirable summer 
traveling suits, giving better service than linen, 
tussah or other silk fabrics used for this pur- 
pose. Deep navy blue is alwaysa satisfactory 
color, and among the newer colors there are a 
deep slate called ‘fog gray,’’ a new wood brown 
and many lighter tones in these colors, any of 
which you may prefer for a summer suit. Be 
careful not to choose too delicate a tone, as 
this suit will be useful late in the autumn, if 
not throughout the winter. The climate you 
live in will naturally help you determine what 
material to choose. 


bs peraed one can only have a few clothes 
‘elaborate trimmings are out of place. 
Consider chiefly the lines, for if these are good 
the style will stand foritself. Take, for instance, 
the coat suit illustrated below. In a general 
way the coat is the kind you have been accus- 
tomed to for years, with a long dart over the 
bust, a three-piece back, and with the side sec- 
tions lapping over the center back and fastened 
with buttons. The arrangement of the but- 
tons, the plainly fitted sleeves and the center- 
front opening are the principal new points. 
The front corners of the coat may be cut away 
in a straight or a curved outline if you find 
either of these lines be- 
coming. The skirt is 


6928-6929 


not be pressed. 


DRESS for dinner is anecessity. Here the 

separate waist and skirt are out of place, 
and besides it is more enjoyable to change 
one’s dress after a long day. For a dressy 
gown crépe meteor is lovely, or taffeta, voile 
or pongee silk would be adaptable. 

In well-made dresses the gu'mpes are always 
separate so they may be cleaned easily. There 
is nothing prettier and more serviceable for 
this purpose than strong Brussels net, run with 
an elastic at the lower edge. Very narrow or 
wide frills of net are used on these guimpes 


when made without collars, often with a bow in 


black or a gay color directly in front. 

The dress above is of the plainest type, yet 
it has good features that follow the newer lines. 
The skirt is in three gores, with just enough 
fullness to look well at a raised waist-line. 

Patterns (No. 6928) for the blouse come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and a quarter of 30-inch 
material, and half a yard of 44-inch net. 

Patterns (No. 6929) for the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 
quires four yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


F COURSE your suitcase will be crammed 
full, but then every self-respecting suitcase 
generally does creak and bulge upon being fast- 
ened. If you have not one already provide a 
rubber-lined traveling 
case for your toilet arti- 





cut in five gores, with a 
lapped seam at the center 
front instead of at the 
back, as in most of the 
old-style five-gored-skirt 
patterns. 

Patterns (No. 6930) for 
the coat come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards of 54- 
inch material. 

Patterns (No. 6931) for 
the skirt come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 
requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 54-inch 
material. 


ERY gay colored lin- 

ings are being used 
this year—striped, dotted 
or plain—and buttons 
also may be made to give 
distinction to a coat and 
skirt. Two-toned bone 
buttons, in blue and white 
or black and white, or the 
crystal buttons, are ex- 
ceedingly good-looking 
when combined with a 
dark material. 

A soft silk petticoat is 
admirably adapted to 
traveling, and for summer 
there is nothing that will 
wear like natural-colored 
pongee, and it washes 


ongee 6930-6931 
like linen. Choose a 





cles, one which will hold 
the washcloth is best, as 
this will save an extra bag 
for this purpose. Into 
another little envelope 
bag, eight by ten inches, 
place a kimono made of 
silk muslin — for this is 
light and takes but little 
space—and a pair of 
ribbon bedroom slippers. 
Do not overlook a handy 
case fitted with pins, 
thread and needles. 
Two extra suits of under- 
wear, two nightgowns and 
a pair of suéde evening 
slippers will all fit in 
nicely, as luckily so little 
material, of only the soft- 
est kind, is used for our 
clothes nowadays. Don’t 
forget a small collapsible 
hanger for your coat. 
Your stockings—of which 
you will need at least 
four extra pairs—hand- 
kerchiefs, veils, extra 
gloves, and other little 
things may be tucked 
away in the corners and 
pockets of the suitcase. 

There isno end of other 
things to talk about, but 
I haven’t room; so please 
write to me if I have over- 
looked any of your indi- 
vidual problems, and I 
will be glad to help you 
with suggestions. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at 


fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patlerns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coat and blouse, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


with both your tailored suit | 








Going Somewhere? 


or staying at home? A 
June bride; or the head 
of a family; maid—wife, 
or widow—any woman, 
anywhere and all the year 
> round,—your outfit is not 
complete unless you have 
plenty of the stylish, 
smooth and shapely 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


They are made withoutaseam 
by the only process in the 
world that knits with the sure- 
ness of machinery and fits 
with human care. 


They are not the ordinary 
“‘seamless’’ kind—just pressed 
into form, which the first dip 
in the tub changes to a bag of 
wrinkles. The Burson shape 
grows in the knitting, the 
curves of ankle and calf are 
woven in so that neither wash- 
ing nor wear can alter them; 
the machines knit the fit right 
into the stocking and it cannot 
come out in the wash. 


Seams chafe the skin; seams 
rip apart when you don’t 
expect it, and, more than all, 
seams spoil the smooth, at- 
tractive back—especially with 
low shoes. 


Try Burson, and see what 
real comfort, fit and wear you 
can get out of a stocking. 


f SHAPED FOOT 


THE BURSON THE OTHERS 


Price—for mercerized 75c and 50c. 
For lisle 35c, and for excellent quality 
cotton 25c and 19c the pair. At your 
dealer’s or write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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It is easy to be a little 
careless in ordering 
and on the other hand 
SO very easy to get the 
kind that is unquestion- 
ably superior to all 
other brands _ 


Back in the early 
Seventies, the Wash- 

burn Mills began ¢grind- 

ing flour with the idea 

that a very superior 

quality would bring to [@y 
them a great number of = [| 
satisfied customers / 


40,000,000 packages 
of flour distributed to 
customers annually 
speak for the succéss of — 
this “quality idea” 
Don’t be careless 


Order-GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


rad 
~~ 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Have your boy or girl send 4c for postage and receive a little sack of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR I 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., i inkass Millers in the World, General Offices Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A SANE FOURTH 
CONDUCTED 
BY A SAFE CRACKER 


By Regina HansonWestcott 
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Try Reading These Hieroglyphics Backward 


E LIVED in the same suburb—my 
friends, Mrs. Seeley and Mrs. Leonard, 
and I. Emphatically reminded by the chil- 
dren of the approaching Fourth, our troubled 
heads came together over the problem, evolving 
a happy solution through a ‘“‘Safe Cracker.” 
On the morning of the Fourth every expect- 
ant patriot was duly surprised to find himself 
greeted at his breakfast-plate by a huge “‘Safe 
and Sane Cracker.” Each cracker begged to 
become the “personal conductor” of the day. 
The fuses proved to be narrow strips of brown 
paper on which were directions for cracking: 
Unwind with care till a pin you see, 
rit tell you there what your stunt will be! 


The queer hieroglyphics of the first message 
caused laughter, then puzzled silence. But 
soon the orders were deciphered, for the words 
were not Egyptian, simply English written 
backward—and a pocket mirror helped: 


Don your old play clothes, 
To Seeley’s follow your nose, 
Find there arrows and bows. 


So read the children’s, and the others were 
equally jolly and appropriate. 

Every one scrambled away to Mrs. Seeley’s, 
carrying his “‘conductor” with him. Here the 
youngsters discovered a folded tent, a camp 
kettle and a box of colored chalk. The “‘wig- 
wam” was soon erected and the kettle swung 
over a make-believe fire. ‘‘ Warpaint”’ (chalk) 
and feathers (from the chicken yard) made 
Indians of all. The girls’ dolls became 
papooses. When general Indian play began to 
drag, the cracker told the children where to 
find a large red-white-and-blue target for 
arrow-shooting. 


“T°HE young folks’ crackers gathered them on 

the piazza for a game of ‘‘ United States” 
especially devised for the occasion from a pack 
of Flinch cards. Whenever a player turned up 
a thirteen (representing the original Colonies), 
or a four (representing Independence Day), 
every player called ‘‘ United States.” 

The grown-ups were “‘conducted” to a pile 
of late magazines and allowed to read in com- 
fort. Following the crackers’ directions they 
later read aloud the bit that had most inter- 
ested them, whether humorous or serious. 

Toward noon all hurried over to Mrs. 
Leonard’s home. There, under the trees, the 
dinner-tables had been set, and a most jolly 
feast follawed, the young folks doing the 
serving. The dinner itself had been prepared 
almost entirely on the day before. 

The “conductors” had ordered the next mes- 
sages to be opened at the close of dinner. These 
messages all proved to be jokes, jingles or 
riddles. 

The next message for the young folks was: 
“Clear the tables and wash things up.” It 
was done with glee. Meanwhile the children 
listened to Mr. Leonard’s war stories. The 
grown-ups played ‘‘ Wonderful Detective,” the 
old game of ‘‘Twenty Questions,”’ the object 
selected being historic. 


EXT the instructions set all to hunting 

“*The Lost Stars.”” Many white paper stars 
had been hidden previously all about the yard. 
Every one joined in the search for the stars. 
Sides were chosen and the leader of each was 
presented with a yard of blue cheesecloth, ‘the 
‘“‘field” on which “‘The Lost Stars” were to be 
pinned when found. At a signal both sides 
rushed off in search, the leaders remaining to 
guard their blue fields. Any number of players 
were allowed to pin on stars at one time, but no 
player was allowed to pin on two stars at one 
trip. That is, when any one found a star he 
must run to the field and pin it on before pick- 
ing up another star. When all the stars were 
pinned on, the side whose blue field contained 
the most was announced victorious. 

Message followed message, and the cracker 
“‘conductors”’ filled the afternoon with sports. 
Races of all kinds, from potato to obstacle, 
delighted the children. Toward evening the 
shrinking crackers directed all to my back 
yard, where sandwiches and cakes, ice cream 
and fruits, filled a tempting tea-table. 

At twilight another message settled us on 
lawn and porch to listen to Mr. Seeley’s tales 
of pioneer days in California. Songs and a 
game or two, then the last message of our 
worn-out “‘conductors” called forth reluctant 
good-nights—but not before the youngsters 
discovered the last surprise that the “‘Safe and 
Sane Crackers’”’ held: the center of each proved 
to be a stick of red-and-white candy. 
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Your wish for the bride’s 
happiness becomes a last- 
ing reality when your gift 
is sterling silver inan Alvin 
design. Her appreciation 
is not one of hours but of 
years, for each Alvin de- 
sign insures Alvin quality 
in addition to a tasteful- 
ness and beauty of which 
she will never tire. And 
Alvin patterns are open 
stock. Your gift is a foun- 
dation upon which you 
or she can build little by 
little as time goes by. 











Go to your jeweler’s today and 
ask to see these two designs, 
Josephine and Chippendale, as 
well as other Alvin patterns he 
can show you. Our complete 
catalog free on request. 


JOSEPHINE ALVIN COMPANY 
ices SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK 


CHIPPENDALE 
TEASPOON 
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A Jacket-Like 
Buttonless Shirt 


With no open laps — with a double front. 
Snug and close-fitting. 

The most comfortable, most convenient 
infant shirt in existence. 

Worn by a million infants—advised by all 
physicians—welcomed by countless mothers 
for a dozen years. 

Sold at popular prices—as low as 25 cents. 


You will never again buy crude, old-time 
garments when you know the advantage of 
[eee lUlOC~™~—*:~C‘ CO 

















This shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshift 
imitations are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233 


‘ | 
( 1 
Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that | t 
this label appears in the neck. ; ; 
' ' 

{ 
































The Safe Cracker “Conductor” 





GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKan SAMPLE FREE 85 Chinton Ave, West Hetskoe, N.J. 
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CRISCO—Fer Frying For Rai ‘ agg ay Cake | 


Packages z ee: and hic 00, pens eh in the Far ng, 
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Mothers say: We want to give our families the right foods. 


How Crisco Was Made Possible 


The universal need for such a product 


ITHOUT your realizing it 
perhaps, a radical change 
in the principal cooking 
fats, butter and lard, has 
taken place. 


So gradual has this 
change been, that, except 
for the constantly higher 
prices which she has to pay, 
not one woman in a thou- 
sand realizes that it has 
taken place. 


As much as forty years 
ago, the population of the 
country outgrew the supply of butter and lard. 
Something had to be provided. 

In the effort to meet the demand for more 
butter, butter which had turned rancid was 
renovated and sold; beef fat then was added 
to butter; then mixtures containing absolutely 
no butter were used. In 1911, over 140 million 
pounds of renovated butters and butter sub- 
stitutes were sold. 


In the making of lard, to increase the supply, 
first the inferior parts of the hog were used; beef 
and mutton fats were mixed with lard; then 
cottonseed oil was added. Still the supply was 
inadequate and sub- 
stitutes containing 





We want to be sure that everything which they 


eat is pure and wholesome, but HOW CAN WE KNOW? 








advantages and disadvantages of each were 
determined from results. 


What the Ideal Fat Must Be 


For Healthfulness: The ideal fat must be strictly 
vegetable. 


For Frying: The ideal fat must stand a much higher 
temperature than does butter or lard. 


For Shortening: The ideal fat must be uniform and it 


must be delicate and rich so that it can be used for cake- 
making as well as for pastry. 


For Economy: The cost of the ideal fat must be rea- 
sonable, so that everyone:can secure a pure fat at a 
moderate price. 


After four years of experimenting, a cooking 
fat was produced, in which every desirable fea- 
ture was secured. This new fat is strictly vege- 
table; in making cake and pastry, you actually 
can get better results than with butter and at 
half the cost; in frying, you can heat it very 
much hotter than you can lard without causing 
it to burn or smoke. 


This new product has been analyzed by the 
proper bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment and it was acknowledged to be an en- 
tirely new fat as it did not answer any of the 
tests for fats already existing. We named it 
Crisco. It is the only solid fat in general use, 

which comes under 





absolutely no lard 
were made. The 
Government figures 
for 1911, show the 
astounding fact 
that a larger quan- 
tity of compounds 
and substitutes 
were registered 
than lard itself. 

You will notice 
that in making up 
the growing defi- 
ciency in butter and 
lard, producers were compelled to resort to less 
and less desirable fats. This was because the 
only fats and oils available either were not pure, 
or were mixtures which quickly ‘“‘separated’”’ 
and turned rancid, or burned at too low a 
temperature or imparted a decidedly disagree- 
able odor or flavor to foods. 


Never before had such a need for a uniformly 


pure, high grade and economical cooking fat 
existed. 





A Scientific Discovery Which Changed 
the Situation Completely 


In 1908, an important scientific process was 
discovered which changed the situation com- 
pletely. By this process it was possible to make 
an entirely new cooking fat. 


The first step was to determine what the ideal 
fat must be. To do this, laboratory kitchens 
were established and both animal and vegetable 
fats were tested. Butter, lard, goose grease, 
chicken fat, olive oil, cottonseed oil and 
cocoanut oil were used in many ways and the 











The vegetable shortening makes shortcake 
as digestible as it is delicious. 
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the Pure Food 
Law instead of 
the Meat Inspec- 
tion Law. 


The discovery of 
Crisco has awa- 
kened a truly re- 
markable interest. 
Finding it hard to 
believe that its 
many extraordi- 
nary advantages 
were possible, hun- 
dreds of people 
have written us, 
asking question after question about it. 


Some of the Questions 


Ts Crisco healthful? 
Crisco, on account of its pure vegetable 

origin, is more healthful than any animal, or 

partially animal fat. 

Can Crisco really be used in cake-making? 

Crisco makes cake even more delicious 
than it can be made with butter. It 
gives ita softer, finer texture and will 
stay fresh and moist, twice as long. 
Is Crisco economical when used as 
you would lard? 

Crisco goes further, lasts longer 
than lard. Foods fry in Crisco so 
quickly, that a crust forms instant- 
ly, and prevents absorption. Often 
after using Crisco for deep frying, _ 
when pouring the Criscoback,it 4 
looks as if it will overflow the 
can, so little has been absorbed. 
Crisco does not absorb either 
odors or flavors, does not discolor 
or burn. Strain Crisco through cheese 
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Its remarkable qualities 


cloth and it can be used and re-used, two or 
three times as often as lard. 


Why is it that Crisco fried foods are not greasy? 

As Crisco stands a much higher temperature 
than does but- 
ter or lard, 
foods fry in it 
more quickly. 
A crust forms 
instantly, 
which is the 
secret of the 
crispness and 
flakiness of 
foods fried in 
Crisco. Let- 
ters have been 
received from 
over a hun- 
dred women commenting on the improvement 
Crisco has made in their doughnuts. 


Crisco makes white cake’even more delicate 
than tt can be made with butter. 


What is the best way to use Crisco? 

Do not keep Crisco in the refrigerator. Like 
butter, it hardens quickly with cold, but works 
perfectly at the usual room temperature. For 
cake, use a little less than you would of butter; 
for pastry, one-fifth less than lard. When used 
instead of butter, add salt. In making pastry, 
cut Crisco into the flour with a knife; use as 
little water as possible and handle lightly. 

Should your results not be wholly satisfac- 
tory, try varying your way of using Crisco. 
Crisco has been tested so exhaustively, that 
it can reasonably be said that unsatisfactory 
results will not be the fault of the product, 
Most women follow their usual recipes and 
secure remarkable results. 


Use it throughout your cooking and never 
again will you have to depend on the ordinary 
cooking products. You will be able to give 
your family dainty, delicious, perfectly whole- 
some and pure foods. 


If your grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will find it 
in other stores in your neighborhood ; if not, on receipt of 25c 
in stamps or coin, we will send you, charges prepaid, a reg- 
ular 25c package. Write plainly your name and address, 
and also let us have the name of vour grocer. Not more than 
one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer. 


On request, we will mail an illustrated book of Tested 
Crisco Recipes. These show you the best ways of using 
Crisco in your everyday cooking and explain many other 
advantages of Crisco. Write for a copy. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. D, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The 
Comfortable 
Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 


be true in your own 
family, stop the bev- 
erage that disagrees 
and use 


OSTUM 


Well boiled, accord- 
ing to directions, it is 
a comforting drink 
resembling Java coffee 
in color and taste. 


The test is worth 
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A CLUB FOR THE 
FARMER’S WIFE 


‘By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


O TELL the farmer’s wife that she needs 
social organization for herself and her 


‘neighborhood is useless. She has always 


needed it; she has nearly always known that 
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Beautiful New Summer Dresses at Bargain Prices 


Sent to You with All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 
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You 


If 


she needed it, and she is tired of being told it your 
in philosophical terms. She wants the prac- hart 
tical How? Every country woman in‘her heart Natu 
has a vision of her surroundings brushed by a 

magic wand—poor schools made good, hum- Rat 
drum indifference made alert interest, idle ‘th 
association made forceful companionship. She so t 
wants to know what special brand of wand to with 
wield. ome 

She cannot do better than to make one her- C 

self and model it after that discovered by Mrs. shall 
Henry Wallace, who organized the Daughters ated 
of Ceres, an Iowa club of farm women. It 

was a federation of neighborhood chapters, stror 
under the same constitution altered slightly to who 


fit varying conditions. The plan is, therefore, 
feasible for a community of any size, and an 
account of our own chapter should prove of 
practical value. 

We have a constitution, and use simple 
parliamentary rules in our business meetings. 
We have two classes of membership. The vot- 
ing membership is confined to representatives 
from fifteen families: farm women of the open 
country. Application for active membership is 
passed on by a committee of three appointed 
by the President and known only to her, then 
submitted for vote, a three-fourths vote being 
required for election. The honorary members 
are former active-members who have moved 
from the neighborhood,~and others, for some 
reason desirable, who have~been elected by 
unanimous vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting. We have four officers: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Corresponding Secretary, with the “duties 
suggested by their titles. 


WE HOLD regular meetings at the hom 

of active members once a month—the 
time, place and program being arranged by a 
permanent Program Committee of three and 
voted on by the Chapter. The President may 
call special meetings at her discretion, and 
special meetings in the form of social gatherings 
may be held at the homes of honorary members 
upon their invitation, and by arrangement of 
the Executive Council, which is composed of 
the officers and has general direction of club 
affairs. Our only other committee is a Social 
Committee of three members. All committees 


have chosen be sent to each. For reference 
books we send a list of subjects on which we 
want information to the Secretary of the 
Traveling Library Department at the State 
House. She advises, and, when the list is made 
out, a box of the best reference books on any 
subject, or a box of fiction if desired, is for- 
warded at a cost of freight charges only. Some 
chapters buy books on Home Economics and 
thus build a home library. 


O FAR our Chapter may seem only theoreti- 
cal. But we do not limit our meetings to 
the regular program meetings (to which all the 
members of the families are invited). Our Social 
Committee is as active as our Program Com- 
mittee, and our days are enlivened by suppers, 
musicals, holiday celebrations—and even 
scrubbing parties, for some of our “irregular 
meetings” are most practical in character. 
After a discussion of ‘‘The Condition of Our 
Schoolhouse and What We Can Do to Remedy 
It,”’ we held a very special meeting at the 
schoolhouse with mops, scrubbing brushes, 
pictures and curtains, the men and young 
folks helping. Sometimes, taking our dinners 
with us, we sew a day for mothers who are 
behind with their sewing. Once, with our men 
folks and their binders, we descended on a sick 
farmer who was unable to harvest his wheat, 
and by night his wheat was all cut and in the 
shock. 
We plant shrubs and trees. A fifty-cent 
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No. 35 L 196 $628 MN 
—— \_ 


Satin Foulard 


35L 196. A Thoroughly Stylish Dress, one of the sea- 
son’s newest models,—made of a very good quality 
Satin Foulard in a pretty polka dot pattern. The 
waistis designed with the popular sewed-in sleeves, 
armholes being defined by atuck. Sleeves are el- 
bow length, finished with turn-back cuffs of self 
material. Front of waist shows two smart little 
tabs of white messaline trimmed with contrastin 
messalineloopsand fancy metal buttons. The Dutch 
neck displays dainty washable collar of Venise em- 
broidery, and the jaunty butterfly messaline tie is in- 
cluded. Skirt has the fashionable raised Empire waist 
line, and has a full-length tuck from waist line to hem 
which is trimmed at the bottom with four self-covered 
buttons. The dress fastens invisibly in the back. Comes 
in black, navy blue, Copenhagen blue, or a charming 
shade of brown with white polka dots in each case. $6 98 
Special price, Mail or Express Charges paid by us ° 
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No. 35L 195 


Embroidered 
Voile $598 


ABOUT SIZES: Ladies’ dresses come in two propor- 
ons, regular sizes 32 to 44 bust, skirt length 40 inches. 
Also in sizes to fit misses and small women, 32 to 38 bust, 
skirt length 38 inches. Skirts are finished with basted 
hems to permit home alterations if necessary. 


385L 195. A Charming Little Peplum Frock for dress wear, 
made of fine sheer Embroidered Cotton Voile and rich Cluny 
lace. Waist is designed in bolero effect with graceful low-cut 
neck, and is lavishly trimmed, with Cluny lace and embroidery 
as pictured. New style set-in elbow-length sleeves are of em- 
broidered voile with pretty Cluny lace cuffs. Dress buttons 
through in the back where it is daintily lace-trimmed. Waist 
and skirt are joined by a Cluny lace girdle. The peplum 
hangs loose from the skirt and is composed of Cluny inser- 
tion alternated with panels of embroidery, and is handsomely 
edged with heavy Cluny. The skirt is of embroidered voile 
and is laid in small tucks from waist line to hip beneath the 
peplum, giving graceful fulness below. Lower part of skirt 
displays a wide band of Cluny lace insertion all around, and 
at the bottom is finished with a deep hem of plain voile. The 
dainty material used in this dress may be easily washed, which 
makes the dress a most desirable selection for wear during 
warm weather. White only. Special price, Mail $5 98 
. . ° 
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Be Sure to Write Today for Our Free Catalogue 





Every article we offer will be 
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more 
~e ware by the President. A majority healt 
of the active members constitute a quorum oupi 
Some of the most for business at a regular meeting. W 
Our dues are light and payable at the first * 
common table bever- ping meeting of the year. Our constitution ~ 
: : may be amended provided that notice is given ; 
ages in daily house- at the preceding regular meeting, when the pei 
: ° amendment is submitted in writing and read, If you 
hold use contain in- and that each member is notified one week wish, 
: before the meeting at which action is to be j help n 
gredients that to some taken. Any member absent for three con- | Oaor 
oes t ” secutive regular meetings without a reason- Sit 
persons are irritants able explanation in writing is dropped from “a 
: ° : membership. 
and interfere with di- That is the general outline of our consti- I sh 
° tution. The expense of a study course is light. 
gestion. A postal card brings a list of Government bulle- 
tins from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, or from the State experiment sta- Dep 
. tion, and the Secretary sends in the list of mem- Miss 
ers, requesting that whatever bulletins we 
If you find this to b ing that wh bulleti 
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Save money on your Summer A 
wardrobe by writing AT ONCE AA UY, 


for our handsome Spring and 
Summer 1912 Catalogue y. i 
No. 54, which illustrates and 

describes all the very latest / 
New York styles in wear- 


found exactly as represented. 
We guarantee perfect 
satisfaction with any 
purchase you may 
make from us 

and we will 

refund your 

money imme- 
diately and with- 
out argument if 
you are not both 
pleased and satisfied. 

We take all the risk of 
pleasing you. Do not 
forget that we pay all ruail 
or express charges to your 
town, no matter where you live, 
on anything you order from us. 


the trouble and may 
solve the problem. 


Read, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
of Postum. 


collection of nasturtiums in a bed of carrots, 
or a pathway bordered with thousands of 
petunias at a cost of seventy-five cents, brings 
delight to a whole neighborhood. Instead of 
buying garden seeds by the packet we order 
together at market-garden rates. We also 
have a “‘ meat ring,’’ each member furnishing a ; 
beef in turn, so that every one is supplied with ing apparel for women, ’ 
fresh meat the year round at the lowest rates. misses, children and / 
Automobiles are bringing us good roads; but men. Not only can av’ 
we have set out to make bypaths, neighborly you dress as the / 
cuts across the fields, and stiles over barbed- up to date New : 
wire fences. We have arranged for tennis Y k d F fi 
courts and ball grounds. Altogether, in our ee eee Ne 
region very little is heard of the unprogressive by shopping by < Zp. 
farmer and his downtrodden wife, and of his mail from this . lpg, 
discontented children leaving the barren convenient com- Gy 
country for the city. And we women lay it to prehensive Fashion a 
the fact that to the blessed things of country 
life—we have added the most blessed things of 
a closer civilization: the opportunity for com- 
radeship, for codperation, and for pulsing, in- 
telligent interest in the world and its problems. 
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‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 









Catalogue, but you can 
actually buy your clothing 
from us for less money than v 

you would pay in your own 7 a Lp 
town. A postal card brings our — 
Catalogue to you by return mail. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





NOTE— Mrs. Ashby will gladly advise with any who 











WE PAY ALL MAIL OR 
EXPRESS CHARGES 


Pennsylvania. 


° desire to organize local clubs along the lines here pre- 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., sented. She may be addressed in care of The Ladies’ EL Ss s 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, WE SATISFY YOU OR LA ES 
WASHINGTON, MORTON BARROW STS. 


REFUND YOUR MONEY 





























NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


























You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


If you will put 
yourself in perfect 
harmony with 
Nature’s Laws. 


Radiate Health 
so that every one 
with whom you 
come in contact 
shall be perme- 
ated with your 
strong spirit, your 
wholesome per- 






















for your yéery presence. 
ctive—well groomed. 


ve Your Figure—in other 
be at your best. You wield a 
ger influence for good, for edu- 
cation, for wholesome right living, if 
you are attractive and well, graceful 
and well poised—upright in body as 
well as in mind—and youare happiér. 
I want to help every womai realize that her 
health lies, toa dcurec, in pat own hands, and that 
she can reach her ide igure and poise. 
‘ —_ 
e what I can do for you by what I 
AB i one for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I 
have built up the vitality and strength of 
more women during the past ten years 

than any ten physicians—the best physicians 
aresmy friends — their wives and daughters 


afe my pupils. 
have 


Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 
to 85 lbs. I have rounded out and 


Increased the weight of 4s many 


more —all this by application of.scientific _ 


health principles adapted teneeds-of-tach 
pupil. 

Won't You join us?—we will make you 
afid the-world better. 

Ifiave published a free booklet showing how to stand and 
walk correctly, and giving other information of vital interest to 
women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you 
wish, you may be able to help a dear friend — at least you will 
help me by your interest in this great movement of health and 
figure through natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and 
I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for 


rogress in the scientific care 
of the health and fig 


ure of woman. 












Child’s 
Comfort 


is what 
mothers are 
naming 


Wilson 


Hose 
Supporters 


See how the cord 
is arranged. It 
moves with the 
child—never jerks. 
hak comfort — 

alth for the little 
folks. Saves cloth- 

ing, too—ends a 

ve ol garter 


For ‘wey oil girls 2 to 14 wong eee style, or 
pin-to-waist style, black or white og 25c. ve age. 
or women and misses—with cord and slide action— 
belt, or pin-on style, 25c. Silk finish, 50c. Women's 
shoulder style, a boon for maternity wear, 50c. 
If not at_your dealer's we mail postpaid on receipt 
of price. Wear them a week, then if not the best you 
ever had, return them and we'll refund the money. 








A.M. WILSON CO., 101 Main Street, Cherokee, lowa 








Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 


method, ’’ with herself for the model anda look- 
ing-glasswith whichto see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapesand sizes ; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, NEW YORE 
8t., CHICAGO 
RONTO, CAN. 





30 W. 324 St. 
Dept. E, 163-171 North Ma 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., 














UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 


A Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


HE subject of Astrology 

is One of evident interest, 
judging by the letters re- 
ceived, many of which 
corroborate the character- 
istics of their writers’ birth: 
Signs. The whole subject 
Seems to me to be of real 
value in that it enables one 
to know people, particularly 
children, better, 

The reason I hold for the 
Stars influencing people is 
this: As souls ener on to this planet they receive a 
** suggestion”? from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
Surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency to 
the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 
environment. 

Therefore each month has its own characteristics 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to 
understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find 
it easier by understanding the characteristics of the 


Signs which have molded them. 


Were You Born Between May 20 
and June 21? 


EMINI, the Twins, is an Air sign, the clear, 
hopeful, expectant air of sunrise. 

There is an irresistible charm about Gemini 
people, and while you are with them you have 
to believe in them. 

The keynote of Gemini is the word Duality. 
They are two people, and are therefore a 
bewildering combination of contradictions. 

The legend runs that Castor and Pollux, two 
devoted brothers, fought together in a war 
in which Castor was killed. Pollux besought 
Jupiter to restore his brother to life and to 
accept his life as ransom. Jupiter so far con- 
sented as to allow the brothers alternate exist- 
ence—one under the earth, the other in the 
Heavenly abodes, ee 

Whatever the-cayuse- it is certain ait Gemini 
people have the two sides of their personality 
working independently of each other. They 
are often considered untruthful because of this 
very double nature, but one must remember 
that they really believe thoroughly in both sides 


==of themselves—at the time! 


They are delightful companions, easy to 
get on with, very sympathetic, entering into 
your life and interests, and seeming intuitively 
to understand your meaning. They will throw 
themselves heart and soul into your schemes, 
nor must you resent it if they do the same to 
the next comer, whose views are in every way 
opposite to your own. 

Richard Wagner was a Gemini person, also 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Walt Whitman and 
Albrecht Diirer. Do you see the imagery and 
all the wonderful brain pictures that these 
names call up? Each is, in his or her own way, 
afuturist. In fact their creed may be summed 
up in two words: “I believe.” 


N APPEARANCE Gemini people have 

quick, expressive eyes, near together, and a 
dark complexion, a straight back, and broad, 
short hands and feet. 

They must be always doing, doing, doing— 
creating and carrying out the hundred nerve 
messages of which their brains are so full. 

They are rather suspicious and distrustful 
because, being full of expedients themselves, 
they credit others with a like diplomatic eva- 
sion of the straightforward. At the same time 
they have a great respect for the conventional 
and for definite statements. 

They are artistic and fond of color, music 
and pictures. 

They have many entirely opposite qualities, 
being extravagant yet economical, irritable yet 
kind, generous yet parsimonious, reckless yet 
careful, fickle yet loyal. They are anxious, 
nervous, never satisfied, always going to ex- 
tremes, loving excitement and new occupations 
and new friends; often distrustful, for they 
judge the whole world by themselves, and 
their lives are largely filled with useless striving 
after the unattainable. 

This is the natural Gemini inclination; the 
names mentioned above show what those in 
this sign can make of themselves by the use of 
two qualities: calmness and purpose. 

Now to consider our Gemini friends: Don’t 
blame them for their inconstancy, for they 
say and act as they see things, so take their 
ideas as the changing colors in a sunrise and be 
thankful for so much beautiful idealism in life. 

For our children, let us give them all the 
calmness in their surroundings that we pos- 
sibly can: sea air, gardens, young animals, 
and healthy normal things. Teach them, if 
we can and while we can, the beauty of ‘“‘sweet 
reasonableness,”’ and the satisfaction to be 
gained by taking one thing ata time. As little 
ones let them learn how much can be got out 
of one toy or game, and not be hurrying ever 
onward to another, and above all let us be 
patient, calm and kind. 


HE planet of Gemini is Mercury, messenger 

of the gods, active, nervous, changeable— 
moving on winged fezt to carry onward the 
thoughts that bring life to mankind. 

The stone is Beryl, or Aquamarine—pale 
blue-green—considered to be “potent for 
uniting two souls in mutual love” and to have 
great psychic power. 

Gemini stands for the shoulders, arms, 
hands and nerves. Its attribute is variety, and 
most Gemini people faithfully carry out that 
quality in their lives. 


To My Readers: 
I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent tome. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make 
personal horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer, 

































‘Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
-tifully illustrat 


‘backed _ by 





Our new pattem, Old Colony, 
is the highest achievement at- 
tained in silver plated ware. 
It is the Colonial pattern of 
true simplicity. 

This handsome design, so 
delicate in its execution and so 
appropriate in name, appeals 
not only to those who love 
Colonial effects, but to all who 
admire beautiful silver. It is 


ideal for Colonial and Old 
English dining rooms. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


it is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate, and is 
the _ largest | 
makers in the world, with |9 9 
an unqualified guarantee |” 
made possible by the actual |” 
test of 65 years. 


The Old Colony pattem |} 


is now made in the staple © | Reke os, 
spoons, forks, knives and | : iy 

many of the fancy pleces— —. 

and will shortly be procurable in the full line. 


Send for beau- 








catalogue “I-28.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


dnternational Silver Co., Successor) 


nc, Meriden, Conn. 


San FRANCISCO 


New Yorx HAMILTON, CANADA 


ee . 
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( UNIVERSAL } T 


Thermo-cell Sad Iron 
lightens the burden of ironing y: 
day. The Thermo-cell, _.« 

or dead air space, A 
holds heat in — 
holds cold 
out. Self- 
locking 
handle 
cannot work 
loose. No 
springs to 
replace. The 
‘*Universal” heats quickly, cools 
slowly, saves labor, time and fuel. 


( UNIVERSAL } 
Food Chopper 


chops all meat and vegetables fine 
or coarse as wanted. 


















Self-Sharpening — 
warranted to last 
a lifetime. 

Shear cutting— 


chops cleanly 
and keenly 


without 

mashing. 

Beware of | These 
Imitatios. Waar" patented 
=* exclusive 


features obtained only in the 
original and genuine ‘‘Universal.”’ 


CUNIV ERSAL } 


Bread Maker 


kneads dough thoroughly 
and scientificaliy in 
three minutes. 


Labor 
saving — 
eliminates 
half an hour 
of drudgery. 








Sanitary— 
hands do 
not touch 

the dough. 

Simple — pour in liquids, then 

flour, and turn. Efficient—makes 

smoother grained, better bread. 


Price, 2 loaf, $1.35 4 loaf, $2.00 8loaf, $2.50 
Write for “Universal” Household Helps—Free 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


443 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 


_ ¥% Tablespoonful of 














original with 
Wm. Moland's Sons 


Description fails us. There’s only one 
way to know the appetizing aroma, deli- 
cious crispness and ‘‘different” flavor of 
this old English cured bacon. 

So we send a pound package (post-paid) 
on receipt of 35c, and the name of your 
dealer. We can do this but once (it costs 
us 20c postage), and only when dealer’s 
name issent. Thereafter we will supply you 
through the dealer. 

Daintily packed ; uniformly thin slices; full 
160z. tothe box. Both quality and economy! 


Ask your dealer for Moland’s 
“‘Quaker City’’ Sliced Bacon. If he 
has it, so much the better. 

Send stamps or silver (35c) and dealer's name, 


Wm. Moland’s Sons, Philadelphia 











Regulation Army and Navy Sword Belt Buckles 


Same as worn by officers. Finest quality. Ready 
for women’s use. Mailed postpaid, $2.00. 


MAY BELT BUCKLE CO., Flanders Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SSE 
“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected for The Journal 
By Marion Harris Neil 


Crystal Cakes 


1 Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
3 Cupfulsof Cornstarch 2 Eggs 


1 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Nutmeg 


1 Cupful of Flour 
1 Heaping Teaspoonful 
of Baking Powder 
EAT the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the eggs well beaten, then sift in the flour, 
cornstarch, baking powder and nutmeg. Mix 
into a nice dough. If too dry add a very little 
milk. Divide into small pieces, pat them flat, 
brush them over with the beaten white of 
egg}and sprinkle over with granulated sugar. 
Place apart on buttered pans and bake in a 
moderately warm oven until ready. 


Butterscotch Pie 


1 Cupful of Soft, ‘‘A’” 2 Heaping Tablespoon- 
Sugar fuls of Butter 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 

1 Baked Piecrust 


White of 1 Egg 


2 Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Flour 
1 Cupful of Cold Water 


X the sugar, flour and yolks of eggs to a 

smooth paste; add gradually the water 
and the butter, and stir over the fire until 
thick; then add the vanilla extract. Pour 
into the piecrust. Beat up the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, put this on the top of the pie and brown 
slightly in the oven. If a few bananas are 
sliced into the pie and covered with the filling 
and the whites of the eggs an excellent dish 
will be the result. 


A Good Raisin Bread 


2 Pounds of Seedless 1 Compressed Yeast 
isins 


ake 
1 Quart of Milk 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonfulof Lard 1 Tablespoonful of Pow- 
2 Eggs dered Cinnamon 

34 Pound of Sugar 


Flour 

RING the milk to the boiling point, remove 

it from the fire and add the lard. When 
cool add the yeast cake mixed with the salt, a 
tablespoonfu! of the sugar and enough flour to 
make a soft batter. Allow to rise over night 
in a warm place, then in the morning add the 
sugar, the eggs well beaten, the raisins and 
enough flour to make it stiff. Allow it to rise, 
then mold into loaves. Mix the cinnamon with 
a little sugar and sprinkle it over the top, then 
allow to rise again. Bake in a moderate oven 
for one hour. 


Meat Chartreuse in Rice 


2 Cupfuls of Chopped 4 Cupful of Bread- 
Cooked Meat crumbs 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 44 Cupful of Melted 
144 Teaspoonfulof White Butter 
epper Gravy or Stock to 
1 Tablespoonful of 


Moisten 
Table Sauce 1 Beaten Egg 
3 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Diced Onion Rice 
a Tomato Sauce 
UT the meat into a basin, add the egg well 
beaten, the salt, pepper, table sauce, onion, 
breadcrumbs and melted butter and enough 
stock or gravy to moisten. Mix and turn into 
a mold which has been well buttered and lined 
with two cupfuls of the rice; place the re- 
mainder of the rice on the top, cover the mold 
with buttered paper, and steam steadily for 
forty-five minutes. Turn out on a hot platter 
and serve at once with hot tomato sauce. 


Pineapple Delight 


1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Cupful of Whipping 
Pineapple Cream 
1 Tablespoonful of 2 Cupfuls of Boiling 
Gelatin Water or of Pine- 
2 Tablespoonfuls of apple Juice 
Ri A Pinch of Salt 
A Few Preserved 
Cherries 
OIL the rice until very soft, then drain it. 
Dissolve the gelatin in the boiling water, 
then add the sugar and the rice. Cool slightly, 
and add the salt, the pineapple and the whipped 
cream. Cool, and serve in dainty glasses with 
a cherry on the top of each. 


ice 
34 Cupful of Sugar 


Peppermint Ice Cream 


1 Pound of Peppermint 1% Gallon of Rich 
Stick Candy Cream 
RUSH the peppermint candy. Heat the 
cream in a double boiler, then pour it over 
the candy. Stir well and allow to cool. Freeze 
in the usual way. Serve with small cakes. 


Chicken Cutlets With Mushroom Sauce 


1 Pint of Diced Cooked 2 Eggs 
Chicken Some Fine 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Breadcrumbs 
Butter 1 Tablespoonful of 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
Flour 1 Cupful of Cream 


1 Cupful of Milk Sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion }4 Cupful of Cooked 


Juice ushrooms 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt and Pepperto Taste 
Chopped Parsley 


LEND the butter and flour together in a 
saucepan over the fire, add the milk, stir 
until it is boiling, then season with the salt, 
pepper, parsley and onion juice. Add the 
chicken and spread on a platter to cool. When 
cold shape into meat cutlets, roll in the bread- 
crumbs, then brush over with the eggs well 
beaten, toss again in the breadcrumbs, and fry 
in plenty of smoking-hot fat. Heat the cream 
sauce, then add the lemon juice and mush- 
rooms to it. Serve hot with the cutlets. 
Veal may be substituted for the chicken, 
and the cutlets may be baked if preferred. 





NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it. This page is 
open to every Journal housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your 
best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we 
cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be care- 
fully destroyed. Address The ‘Best Recipe’’ Editor, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Steamed Beans or Baked Beans 
Which do You Prefer ? 


T’S only a question of what you 
want. Only a question of getting 
what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the manu- 
facturer who offers steamed beans— 
or the grocer who sells them—or 
anyone who wants to buy them. 


But the Government insists that 
there shall be no misrepresentation 
on the can. Only beans that ave 
baked can be labeled ‘“‘baked.’’ 
Steamed beans cannot be labeled 


*“baked.’’ To be sure of the kind you 
are getting, read the label on the can. 


‘“Heinz’’ Baked Beans are the only well- 
known brand on the market today that can 
use the word “‘baked’’ on the label. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


(Oven Baked) 


‘‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans are vea//y baked—in 
our great ovens under intense dry heat. 


They come out brown, mealy and tender— 
delicious—digestible, and with all that real 
Boston baked bean flavor that cannot be drought 
out by any other than the baking process. 

Another thing, ‘‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans have 
the moisture daked out. 


By actual analysis, ‘‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans 
contain much less water than boiled and 
steamed beans—far more nutriment—food 
value—the quality you pay your money for. 


So “‘Heinz’’ Beans, though they sell at the 
same price as boiled and steamed beans, are 
actually much cheaper. 


For just these reasons ‘‘Heinz’’ Baked Beans 
are the leading brand on the market today. 
And, remember, while you pay the same price, 
the grocer willingly pays a little more for 
**Heinz’’ to give you 
their extra flavor and 
food value. 


There are four kinds of 
Heinz Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with 
Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Plain Pork and Beans 


(Without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Beans 
(Without Pork) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney 


Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans 
atourrisk. Ifyoudon’t 
prefer them to any other 
you have ever eaten, 
your grocer will refund 
full purchase money. 








H. J. Heinz Company —57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 








Buy biscuit baked by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Alwayslook for that name. Each 
biscuit of the hundreds of vari- 
eties is the result of thirteen years 
of progress in a persistent purpose 
to produce perfect biscuit. 


Each variety of biscuit—sweetened or un- 
sweetened—whether known as crackers or 
cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or jumbles— 
is the best of its kind. ‘They differ in 
size, in shape, in flavor, in name, but not in 
quality. 


National Biscuit Company products are 

distributed in several ways: some in pack- 
ages with the famous In-er-seal Trade 
Mark—some in the well-known glass- 
front cans—some in small tins. 


They are the final achievement 
in the baking of biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 








NATIONAL 
BIS CLT esis 
COMPANY ~ 
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For Every June 
-® o 7 
Social Function 
there is a dainty Knox Gelatine dish. 
Every housewife will find it of the 
greatest convenience to keep on hand 
in this month of social activities a 
package of Knox Pure Plain Spark- 
ling Gelatine,also a package of Knox 


Pure Sparkling Acidulated Gelatine. 
Here is a simple Knox recipe: 








— Fruit Foam 


\% box Knox Gelatine 
I cup cold water 
3 cups crushed strawberries, 
raspberries or currant juice 
Soak gelatine in cold water § minutes, 
Heat crushed berries, or juice; pour over 
gelatine, sweeten to taste. Stir until gel- 
atine is dissolved, let stand in cool place 
until nearly set. Then add whites of eggs, 
beaten stiff, and beat well into the jelly. 
Mold and serve with whipped cream or a 
custard sauce made of yolks of the eggs. 


KNO: 
EELATINE 


enables you to prepare countless dain- 
ty desserts and delightful candies 


———— 


2 eggs 
Sugar 


















OX 











for receptions, parties, luncheons, 
church festivals and other social func- 
tions, using your own freshly cut fruits 
or nuts for ingredients and flavor. | 


Knox Pure Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine 


is exactly the same as the Plain, 
with an extra envelope of pure con- 
centrated fruit juice added. Most 
Gelatine recipes require lemon juice 
and here you have it without taking 
the time to squeeze lemons. 

Each package — Plain or Acidulated— 
contains a tablet in separate envelope 
for coloring, if desired. 

Each makes two full quarts (1% gal- 
lon) of jelly, or four times as much 
as ‘‘ready-prepared’’ packages, and 
you know the ingredients when it is 
made of Knox Gelatine. 


Visit Our New Factory 


if you are in the neighborhood of 
Johnstown. It will give you even 
more of an appetite for Knox des- 
serts to see how daintily Knox 
Gelatine is handled. 


Knox Recipe Book FREE 


for your grocer’s name. Contains over 
100 recipes for Desserts, Salads, Can- 
dies, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sher- 
bets, etc. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


13 Knox Avenue 
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Young 


Mothers- 


You Need 
This Free 
Book 


EARN how to make your motherhoodeasy. Learn how, 
— by an easy daily routine, to bring up a fine, healthy 
baby, asadvised by acelebrated physician specialist. Learn 
how to arrange nursery, how to dress baby hygienically, 
how to ward off ills. All these things and many more are 
told in our free book, which also gives full details about 


The Taylor Nursery 


This new invention allows a young mother to keep her 
baby right within reach, without having to get out of bed. 
Baby lies in a bel by himself, suspended over the foot 
of the mother’s bed, or at side. When baby needs atten- 
tion at night, mother merely sits up, reaches baby and 
cares for him without lifting or straining, then drops back 
into her own warm nest, and is asleep again in a jiffy. 
Send for a free copy today. 
Positively no money required. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
3 Madison Avenue, New York 














\BARTY BELTS 


(Trade Mark.) Agents Wanted. 


; State Waist Measure 
41 Belt 15c—2 Belts 25c Postpaid 


Workeerd Sales Co., 1062 Caxton Bldg., Chicago 
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A Registry Baby 


Third Lesson: Fresh Air for the Baby 


OW should the room in which the baby 
spends most of his waking time be kept— 
that is, in regard to light and ventilation? 
As full of sun and fresh air as possible. 
Babies never thrive in dark, close rooms. 


What should the temperature of this room 
be during the day? 


Sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, as indicated 
by a thermometer hung on a level with the 
baby’s crib. 


What should the temperature of the sleeping- 
room be? 


Between forty-five and fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Should a young baby go outdoors every 
day? 

In summer, after a baby is one week old he 
may go outdoors; in spring and autumn, when 
he is three or four weeks old; in winter, when 
he is two or three months old. 


In what kind of weather would you keep 
a baby in the house? 


When there is a high, cold wind; when it 
rains or snows, or when the thermometer 
registers below zero. 


N WHAT way may the baby get enough 
fresh air when he cannot go outdoors? 


He should be aired in the house. 


Describe just how this should be done. 


The baby’s coat, bonnet and mittens should 
be put on him if it is cold weather, then he 
should be placed in his carriage or basket in a 
room where the windows are lowered from the 
top. The doors of this room should be kept 
closed so the baby will not be in a direct draft. 
An afghan or a light blanket should be thrown 
over him. 


How long at a time should the baby be left in 
this cold room? 


When this sort of airing is first begun only 
half an hour at a time, but as the baby becomes 
accustomed to it he may remain in the cold 
room two or three hours at a time if his hands 
and feet keep warm. It is often a good plan 
to let the baby take his nap while being aired 
in this way. If the day is a very cold one a 
hot-water bag may be placed at his feet. 


What is the best time of day for a baby to go 
outdoors? 


In winter, during the warmest part of the 
day, between 11 A. M. and 3 Pp. M.; in spring and 
autumn, any time between 9 a. Mm. and 5 P. M.; 
in summer, in the coolest part of the day, 
which is usually before 10 a. m. or between 4 
and 7 Pp. M. 


Is it good for the baby to be taken out 
at night? 

No, after sundown the baby should be asleep 
in his crib and not out on the streets. 


HAT are the special points that should 
be remembered when one has the baby 
outdoors? 


In cold weather to see that the wind does not 
blow in the baby’s face, and that he is kept 
well wrapped up, with mittens on his hands 
and warm blankets over his feet; also that the 
sun does not shine directly in his eyes when 
he is asleep or awake, although, if his eyes 
are protected, he should be kept in the sun 
as much as possible on cold days. In warm 
weather one should always choose the shady 
side of the street, or go to the parks or piers, 
where there are shade and a cool breeze. 


Is it better to take the baby out in one’s 
arms or in a baby carriage? 
Always in a baby carriage if one can be had. 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1912 





Buy Your Dress Fabrics 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 





ican Public. 


H 124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. 


H 161— 


All 54 Inches (112 yds.) Wide. 


coats, bathing suits, etc. 
shades, up to cream or white. 


no matter what price you pay. 


Write for free samples. 





Greystone, 





Benn’s Mohairs are the coolest and cleanest fabrics for Summer Dresses. 
The women of this generation have never experienced the charm of 
wearing these lovely goods in colors and qualities specially suitable 


For the Summer Months 


We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown to the Amer- 
** The radiant hues of early dawn”? and the changeable colors of the rainbow 
are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. These 


“MOHAIR RADIANTS” 


are the latest novelties, refined in effect, and cannot 
fail to charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 





A Beautiful Assortment arte Summer Wear 


H 105—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. Medium weight, 21 colorings 
H 106—STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 5 colorings . 
H 115—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light weight, 24 colorings . 
H 117—BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR. Medium weight, TT coletings . 
H 122—GROS GRAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Heavy weight, 10 colorings . . , 
H 123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. Black and Blue 
Black and Blue ground, light weight . 
H 125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground,'light weight . . 
H 127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. With cord, light weight, 17 ciletings 
H 128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOHAIRS. Light weight, 17 colorings 
H 129—MOHAIR CORD. In Black and Blue, light weight E 
*H 135—“‘MOHAIR RADIANTS,” reproducing “‘the radiant hues of rs dawn”: 
the latest novelty; medium weight, in 15 colorings . 


“WHITE HOUSE” QUALITIES 


“‘WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. _ Light weight . 

H 162—“‘ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE MOHAIR CORD. Light weight, 12 colorings . e $1 60 d 
H 163—‘‘WHITE HOUSE’”’ SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. Light weight, || colorings . \ y 
H 164—‘‘ WHITE HOUSE”’ SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Med. w’ght, |5 colorings 


The Most Economical Width to Use 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities suited to all occasions and purposes— 
skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile 
All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful 
Every number is pure, bright Mohair—no imitation. 
“White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of perfection; cannot be survassed, 


as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; 


Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating intermediate profits. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full. 
Important! 
numbers you wish to see; also what co/ors interest you most. 
collection is too extensive to send except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 


Dept. “L”, 


MOHAIRS 


America 


1904 


1 $1.00 yd. 
“1 $1.15 yd. 


A ge yd. 


alte "\$1 35 y d. 


Say which of the above 


Our full 


Rhode Island 


























pat. WALDESPRING 
DRESS FASTENER 


on Premium Cards 


At last—the perfect 
Dress Fastener 


HE Waldespring KOH-I-NOOR 

Dress Fastener locks instantly and 
won't unsnap until you unfasten it. Noth- 
ing to hook or to button. Round edges — 
can’t cut the fabric. No points to catch 
in fabric, laces or hair. Lies close and 
flat. Absolutely rustproof—and won't 
pull off in the wash, KOH-I-NOOR 
has won only the highest awards in the 
world’s exhibitions. Such fashion cre- 
ators as Paquin, Redfern and Worth use 
and endorse it. 


KOH-I-NOORS save time, eye strain, 
temper and give better fit, looks, wear and 
satisfaction. Everyone who uses it says it 
is an improvement over the hook and eye. 

Use KOH-I- NOOR Fasteners and you'll never 
go back to the old fashioned methods. Be sure to 
get the genuine marked K-I-N on each button. 
When you buy ready-to-wear garments, it is to 
your interest to insist on having KOH-1-NOOR 
buttons on same. 

10c. a card of 12, at leading stores everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will refer you 
to one who can. 


Write for Premium Book 
and see the gifts redeemable 
for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Mfrs., 139 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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A Summer Home $145.00 


Send forillustrated book in out-door colors, about 
e Kenyon Take Down House, 
he best summer home, that 
costs less than one sea- 










| | Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and 


I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 
remit §2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switeh. [Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty bookshowing 
latest style of hair dressing —also high grade 

sod Switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 
F ey Anna Ayers, Dept. A522, 22 OuimcySt., Chicago 
, SS a ae 
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“Our q , é sick day.”’ 
Eskay Mrs.W. B. 
atetey?] Melone, 
has never Cupertino, 


hal Cat 
B baby’s food is not 
right, he cannot stand 
the summer heat with- 
out serious illness. 


ESKAYS 
FOOD 


is used by thousands of physicians, 
nurses, and mothers who have learned 
from experience. that pure cow’s milk 
modified with Eskay’s can be digested 
by baby’s delicate stomach with no more 
effort than mother’s milk. 









Thousands of these physicians have 
raised their own children on Eskay’s, know- 
Ing it tisys)its s all the elements for sturdy, 
vigorous health. We earnestly ask you to 
consider baby’sdiet NOW. Remember 
that summer diarrhoea is one of: the most 
fatal infantile diseases. 

“Ask your doctor” about 
Eskay’s and let us mail you our 
helpful book for mothers, and 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Oo., 429 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 
GENTLEMEN :—Please mail me free 10 feedings of Eskay's 

Food and your helpful book for mothers, ** How to Care for the 

Baby." 

a 

































Street and Number 
City and State____ 








Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


Non-Nettle”’ 
FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 
cause irritation and suffering 


J that baffle mother and doctor. 
©. 





“Non-Nettle White Flannels” 

are the cleanest, softest, smooth- 

est, finest, best wearing, best wash- 

ing flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a 

yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 

Beware of substitutes and imitations. 

“Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also 
illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flanneis, Complete Infants’ Out- 
fits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets 
and hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. C0., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 











Babies need 
Saxony Brand 
Shirts na Bands 


Summer weights in silk, silk 
and wool, wool, merino, and 
cotton now ready. These gar- 
ments fit the little body per- 
fectly and are so elastic that they donot hinder 
the child’s slightest motion. Are made of 
the best material under sanitary conditions 
that mean so much to your baby. We wash 
and bleach all our goods with artesian water 
to ensure the best results. Carried by the best 
dealers. Prices from 25 cents upwards. Ask your 
dealer for Saxony Brand. For your dealer’s name 
we will send your children a most interesting 
fairy story, in four colors, called “The Little 
Black Hen.”" Address Dept. 1, 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS, Needham Heights, Mass. 





Trade Mark 














THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 


By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


What kind of a baby carriage is to be 
preferred? 


A large, roomy carriage with good springs; 
never a go-cart with a straight back. The 
baby should have room enough to lie down in 
his carriage when he grows tired, and to change 
his position from time to time. 


Should the carriage have a parasol? 


Yes, or else a hood, and this should be lined 
with dark green to protect the baby’s eyes from 
glare. The hoodalso serves to keep off wind. 


When ababy is old enough to walk in the 
street, of what should you take special care? 


That the baby does not play in the wet pud- 
dles, sit down on cold steps or damp grass, get 
wet in snow, or get too tired. 


How do babies look when they do not get 
enough fresh air? 


Pale and tired. They have poor appetites, 
are apt to be cross and to sleep badly. 


Bad Habits of Older Children 


ayes are several very annoying habits 
to which older children are subject. The 
sucking habit is one of the worst and most 
common, This habit is usually begun in early 
babyhood, when it may be broken very éasily; 
but the longer it is allowed to continue the 
harder it is to break. The child constantly 
sucks something: his thumb, his fingers, a 
rubber nipple or a “‘pacifier,’”” an empty bottle 
with a nipple on it, even the tongue. This 
habit spoils the shape of a child’s mouth, 
hurts the teeth, causes adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, uses up the saliva and impairs diges- 
tion, besides being very disgusting to persons 
witnessing it. 

If a child sucks his thumb or fingers first 
try the plan of having him wear cotton, 
thumbless mittens or gloves; next try putting 
red pepper, aloes or quinine on the thumb or 
fingers; next, some adhesive plaster. Then, 
if the habit still continues, try splints of stiff 
cardboard or thin wood covered with cotton 
batting and bound on the arms of the child, 
so that while he can use his hands he cannot 
get them up to his mouth. If splints are 
used they should be worn only part of the 
time; the child should be watched when he is 
not wearing them, however. There are also 
appliances sold to prevent thumb-sucking. 

If the tongue is sucked it is more difficult to 
control. A small quantity of vinegar or red 
pepper placed on the tip of the tongue will 
sometimes serve as a preventive. 

If a nipple or a bottle is sucked the only 
way to stop it is to throw away the nipple or 
the bottle, or burn and not replace it. 

Nail-biting is another bad habit frequent in 
older children of nervous temperament, and 
it may be broken by the means suggested for 
curing thumb and finger sucking. 


;ATING dirt and paper are habits some- 

+ times met within older children who are 
not quite up to the average in general health. 
They should be closely watched to prevent 
this, and a suitable diet, sometimes a tonic, 
should be prescribed. 

One of the most annoying habits toa mother 
is a baby’s bed-wetting habit. This may be 
an inherited tendency, or it may be caused by 
something abnormal in the urine, or by some 
local irritation. Therefore it is always advis- 
able to consult a doctor and have a local 
examination made and the urine tested. If 
nothing abnormal is found the mother may 
conclude that it is simply a habit which she 
will have to break in the baby. 

In cases like the last try giving fluids during 
the early part of the day, but none at all after 
4p. mM. Thesupper should consist of a cereal 
with a little butter and salt on it, some bread 
and butter or toast and butter, some apple 
sauce or prunes, and a graham cracker or a 
ginger cooky. Sometimes elevating the foot of 
the crib a little, so that the child’s head is a 
little lower than his feet, will help to control 
the bladder. Some children will wet the bed 
more if they lie on their backs than if they lie 
on their sides. Ina caselike that, to prevent a 
child from turning over tie a towel around his 
waist so that a hard knot will come at his back, 
and when he feels this knot he will usually turn 
on his side. 

Until a child is two years or two years and a 
half old the night bed-wetting cannot always 
be considered abnormal. It is always best to 
take a child up at 10 p. m., to allow him to 
empty the bladder. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 

Letters from prospective mothers are an- 
swered by mail. No questions of this character are 
answered in the magazine, Readers are welcome to 
write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and she willtake pleasure in giving any 
advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of Prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in The Journal. She will 
take pleasurein giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


NOTE— 














The Oven with the Window 
Watch it Bake 


With the Boss 
Oven, you can 


Wonderfully 


convenient see your baking 


through the glass; without chilling or 
jarring the baking and wasting heat by 
opening the door—without even stooping. 
The Boss Oven is made in three sizes and 
fits on top of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. 
You can turn it at any angle so that 
you can watch your baking from any part 
of your kitchen. A glance through the 
glass at any time will show you how the 
bread, cake, biscuits or roasts are getting 


along. 

You neverhave ‘ sce if they 
are browning 

to open the door is oe tae 


fast enough. In baking delicate cakes, 
you run no risk of chilling or jarring them 
and causing them to fall. Without open- 
ing the door, you can watch them until 
they are ready to try. 


The Boss Oven, 
used on top of 
your gas range, for example, will save 
two-thirds of the fuel consumed by the 
oven in the range. In two minutes, the 
Boss Oven will heat ready for baking. It 
is insulated throughout with asbestos 
between the inner and outer walls. ‘This 
keeps the heat in—does not let it out to 
heat up the kitchen. 


Saves fuel 


The Boss Oven is also 
made with a thermometer 
in the door as shown below. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
on every genuine Boss Oven. 


Name ‘‘Boss”’ 


Glass guaranteed Yuan boil wa- 
not to break ter in the Boss 


Oven without 
steaming up the glass; the glass is held 
by patented strips and we guarantee that it 


will zot break from heat. 
260,000 now ra 
a million house- 


m use wives are today 
using the Boss Oven and getting better 
results with less fuel —with none of the 
drudgery of baking, necessary with the 
ordinary oven. Start using a Boss Oven 
this summer. With a Boss Oven, you can 
convert your old stove intoan elevated- 
oven range. Youno longer will have to 
stoop to see your baking and you will be 
surprised at how much easier it makes 
your cooking. 


Over a quarter of 


Send for free The Boss Recipe 
Book shows all 


Recipe Book the new styles in 


ovens and gives 69 baking recipes. It 
takes up such suggestions as Serving 
Formal Meals; Serving the Salad; Table 
of Comparative Proportions; Measuring 
Hints; Mixing 
Hints; Palatable 
Sauces for Fish 
and Meats and 
general Cookery. 
Write today for 
a free copy. 
Address The 
Huenefeld Co., 
1200 Straight St., 
Cincinnati,Ohio. 
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—And We Pay Expressage 


This charming, exquisite Voile and 
Lace Dress at only $4.98 is but one of a 
thousand ‘‘ NATIONAL?” bargains. 

And bargains is just the word. Because such 
remarkable values,such extremely low prices make 
every ‘‘ NATIONAL” garment a genuine bargain. 

Look through the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book 
and see for yourself the wonderful saving the 
“NATIONAL” offers. See how many more 
clothes and better clothes the same amount of 
money will buy at the ‘* NATIONAL.”’ 

You have a‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book, or one 
of your neighbors has one—borrow it and see for 
yourself the saving. 

Or if you prefer, we will gladly send you upon 
request a ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book and our 
new Booklet ‘‘ Summer Styles.” 

Both are filled with wonderful values — 


Waists . . $ .89to$6.98 Silk Dresses . $6.98 to $17.98 
Wash Skirts . 1.49“ 2.98 Hats . . . 149“ 9.98 
Skirts. . . 2.98“ 9.98 Coats. . . 5.98“ 15.98 


Lingerie Dresses, 2.49 “ 15.98 White Serge 
House Dresses, 1.25“ 3.49 Suits . 12.98“ 15.98 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Policy 
We pre ostage and expressage on all our goods to 
any p wart of the pene Every ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Garment 
has the ‘‘ NA NAL’’ Guarantee Tag attached. This 
tag says at re may return any garment not satis- 
factory to you and we refund your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 


NOTE! We have no branch stores and no 
agents. Beware of anyone claiming to con- 
duct a branch store for the ‘““ NATIONAL.”’ 














4 VERY dress sty le looks its best 
when the plackets and seams are 
held smoothly in place with 


Eyes Eyes 





5c 10c¢ 


Won't Rust 


PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. rt Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVED $ 
10 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Nota printedimitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 











Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 


MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


What to Do With Last Year’s Hemp Hat 


I have a lovely white hemp hat, left over 
from last summer, which is soiled and sun- 
burned on the crown and the upper brim; the 
under side of the brim is in fairly good condi- 
tion. How do you advise me to clean and trim 
this hat? I should like it to wear with a white 
serge suit. Dororay A. 

As it is difficult to clean hemp straw success- 
fully I advise you to cover the top of your hat 
with a delicate pink or blue cotton ratine. If 
the hat has a round crown measure first to get 
the exact size, cut a circle of the material for 
the covering, and plait or gather it evenly 
around the base of the crown. If the hat 
has a flat top the top and side crown will each 
require a separate piece, and the side-crown 
covering should be cut on the bias. A pat- 
tern for the upper side of the brim may be cut 
from the under side, laying the bias of the 
material from the front to the back. 

Trim with two straight, wired loops of four- 
inch-wide velvet ribbon, to match the hat 
covering, or in white, placed erect at the left 
side of the crown. Make these loops six and 
eight inches high, and encircle with the ribbon 
at the base of the loops. 


Hat for Outdoor Wear 


I have a bicycle which I ride a great deal in 
summer. Will you please advise me what kind 
of a hat to get to protect my face from the sun? 
It must be inexpensive. 

FourRTEEN- YEAR-OLD. 

A hat of pliable Manila braid, with a rolled 
brim which may be turned down, would make 
a satisfactory hat for summer outing wear. 
Or you might make a hat in this shape, with 
a. rolled brim and round crown, out of linen, 
duck or piqué. Use a light-weight crinoline 
for interlining the crown and brim. We can 
supply you with a pattern, No. 6752, which 
comes with the crown and brim in six sections. 
The price of this pattern is ten cents. 


Mourning Hats for Summer Wear 


Please state what you think will be suitable 
hats and trimmings for summer for my sister, 
aged twenty-one, and for me, aged sixteen. 
We have worn silk hats all winter. A. M.G. 


As you have been wearing black all winter 
I advise both your sister and you to wear 
dull white hats this summer. Nowadays 
sensible folks are guided more by personal 
comfort in the matter of wearing mourning 
than by convention, and all black is depressing 
in warm weather. White chip, hemp, Manila 
or Neapolitan braid would be in good taste, 
and you may use dull black taffeta, grosgrain 
ribbon or uncut velvet as a trimming. Dull 
black flowers are not appropriate for young 
persons; if you decide upon flowers use pure 
white ones; or you may use any other simple 
trimming in all white. The newest white 
mourning hats are covered with white cotton 
ratine. 


Black Lace Cap for Mother 


We spend our summers at the seashore, and 
my aged mother likes a head covering for the 
evenings. A hat is too heavy and she has 
complained of scarfs slipping off and dis- 
arranging her hair. I have thought of a cap, 
but what would be suitable for a woman of 
seventy-five? I’d like to get something that 
is neither too youthful nor too old-ladylike. 

Younc Matron. 

Why not make your mother a cap out of 
black shadow lace or of Spanish lace? We can 
supply you with a suitable pattern, No. 6668, 
which includes three styles, and costs ten 
cents. These caps are exceedingly dignified in 
appearance. One has a long tablier at each 
side, and another has gathered tabliers at the 
back. Trim with deep purple violets or satin 
ribbon. Probably this latter design would be 
better, as many elderly ladies like a cap which 
will cover the hair in the back if it is scant. 
Poke Bonnet for a Youn? Girl 

My little daughter, now eight years old, has 
outgrown a round Leghorn hat which she has 
worn for several years. Can I enlarge the 
brim in any way, or change the shape by 
trimming it differently? 

ECONOMICAL MOTHER. 

Yes, you can reshape your little daughter’s 
hat into a poke effect. Lay a plait in the brim 
on each side, and fasten it invisibly; cover 
the under brim with a shirring of Brussels net 
or embroidery flouncing, with an overhanging 
edge two inches in depth; then cover the 
upper brim with a full frill of Dresden ribbon 
four or five inches wide, gather it around the 
base of the crown and tack it every four inches 
at the outer edge. Make a broad, flat bow of 
the ribbon at the front, and draw itin soft folds 
around the crown. 

To Make Water Lilies of Ribbon 

I have a lovely Irish crochet hat which 
I have planned to trim with a wreath of water 
lilies like one I saw recently in THE JOURNAL. 
I find these lilies are very expensive, however, 
and thought I might be able to make them of 
ribbon. Will you print the directions, with 
illustrations showing how to make them? 

28: €. 

The water lilies are made of half-inch-wide 
satin ribbon, each petal run with a fine wire. 
The center may be made of yellow silk floss, 
and the calyx of green China silk or taffeta. 
I shall be glad to send more complete directions, 
with detail illustrations which will make the 
work easier, to you if you will write to me 
again, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 

NOTE—AIll questions about hats will be answered if 
you will send a stamped, addressed envelope to Ida 


Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphi:, Pennsylvania. 
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Every electrically lighted home needs a Hefoint 
iron—needs it in the sense that the of that 
home cannot be performed with duf(tomfort — 
convenience — economy — without it. 


We are pioneers in the manufact R F) Plectric 
irons, and were the first facto %») afpuaran- 
tee upon its product (originally 6 me \ \ 5 ug fs). 


\e Voff broadest 
ide users of 


And’ now we are first with 
proposition ever made 2 thé 


a manufactured article i} ang Plan, which 
will appeal especial % ) 


“\( . Vo 
to the hi i milli oO are now 


using, OUR irg e W4 der models. 
; have arranged so that any 


When ya f a 

iron i 1 \ Btpoint distributor will gladly 

beligf : ¥/.\ i \ Ale take it back in part payment for 

But ica Wevel inate the newest 1912 model, with a 
g Partic- ‘ive year guarantee. 


peheat- Simply take any old iron we ever 
franteed made to the dealer or lighting 
onan in your mena ged that 
° andles our material and turn it 
pid friends to :,. +6 him with $3.00, which ie 3-5 
of the regular price of a new 6 |b. 
iron. (Jn U. S. price is $5.00; in 
Therefore — atter how old Canada $6.50.) 
your Hotpoinfiron may be—no pH. will deliver a new iron out 
matter how long ago the guar- of his stock. A new iron with 
antee may have expired—no the five year guarantee. That is 
matter even if it is out of com- the way this factory believes in 
mission and hasbeen set aside— “making good.” 


SOME REASONS FOR BUYING A joffoint: IRON 


The famous hot point. 











been extre 
ularly the Ha 


ing element o 
for five years. 


We want 2 bf ¢ 
have the \ ilgg@ of using this 
newer and Prfron. 


Our five year guarantee. 


This is not simply an advertising name. You The qhemoms in every Hotpoint iron is guaran- 
will remember that the point of an ordinary iron teed for five years against burn-outs or trouble 
gets cool quickly. In the Hotpoint iron an extra of any kind. Anyone can take the iron apart in 

ow of heat is provided, so that the point he just a few moments and put in a new element, 
always kept up to working temperature. should there be any reason for doing so. Simply 
can iron right up into the tucks and folds a notify the factory and a new element is sent by 
your work with a Hotpoint iron. mail, immediately, without charge. 


The comfort of the cool handle. The Hotpoint is economical, too. 
“We put a heavy asbestos insulation in the top The instant the electric connection is made, the 


of the Hotpoint iron to deflect the heat down- iron begins to heat up. When the iron is hot 
ward to the working face, where it is required, = out the plug, thus cutting off the current. 
and prevent radiation through the top. This ut you continue to iron for some time without 


results in a cool top and the handle never gets further current. On ordinary work fully half is 
‘warm enough to make a holder necessary. done this way, and on light work often more. 

At average rates it costs only 3c per hour to 
Such a convenience. operate and in two hours you accomplish more 


than in three with an ordinary iro: 
Ironing day is no longer a day of dread. The dace: ordinary tenn. 


Hotpoint iron saves time — because it heats up 


guickly, because there is no tramping back and That convenient attached stand. 


forth to the stove, and because there is no wait- Just think how many times that six pounds or 
ing for the iron to re-heat. It is a great conve- more of aa ordinary iron has to be lifted up 
nience, also, to be able to use it anywhere in the onto the stand in the course of = ironing. And 
house where there is a lamp socket, and in hot so uselessly. At the rear of otpoint iron 


weather it can be taken out on the porch, Itis _ is an attached stand and uakeon i is so perfectly 
ready at an instant’s notice —no fire to build, no balanced that it requires almost no effort to tip 
heat in the room, no soot or fumes. it up onto this stand, when not in use. 


OTHER ELECTRIC CONVENIENCES, ALL Jeficink QUALITY. 


We make a full line of electric cooking and heating appliances, to 
be used on the lamp socket. The dealer who shows you the 
Hefei. iron can show you the other appliances. If you do not 
find our line represented in your community, we shall be glad to 
ship by express, prepaid, at the regular retail price. 


Pacific Electric Heating Company 
Ontario, California 


136 Liberty Street, New York 1001 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Toronto, Ont. Vancouver, B. C. 
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HOSIERY 


“The name of a garment that you have worn and 
tried, is like the name of a friend you know.” 


HOUSANDS of women have 

worn and tried Gordon Hosiery, 

until that name has become like 
the name of a friend—the name of a 
brand of hosiery they can trust. Gordon 
Hosiery is made from every kind of 
stocking material, for every sort of per- 
son—man, woman and child—and in 
every case the name *“Gordon Hosiery” 
on a pair of stockings stands for qual- 
ity, and for the best value for the price 
that can be had. 


Women’s Gordon Silk Hosiery 


300 Pure Silk, with silk lisle top and sole, high 
spliced heel, black, white and colors, ¥ 


500 Ingrain Thread Silk, all silk, wide hem top, 
silk sole, high heel, black, white and colors, $1.50 
Women’s Gordon Silk Lisle Hosiery 


717 Gauze weight, spliced garter top, high spliced 
heel, 4-thread toes, black, white and colors, 5c 


111 Extra Gauze, wide hem top, heavily spliced, 


black, white and tan, 50c 
333 Medium weight, wide hem top, perfection in 
50c hosiery, black, white and colors, 50c 


Men’s Half Hose—Silk 


176 Light weight, cotton sole, high heel, black and 
colors, 50c 


190 Medium weight, full-fashioned, cotton sole, 
high heel, black and colors, 


Men’s Gordon Silk Lisle Half Hose 
370 Heavy weight, ROUND TICKET, double sole, 
high spliced heel, black and colors, 25c 
470 Light weight, ROUND TICKET, double sole, 


high spliced heel, extra long spliced toe, black and 
colors, 25c 


Misses’ Gordon Hosiery 
YL333 Light weight, silk lisle, wide hem top, 
heavily spliced, black, white and colors, 50c 
162 Ingrain Silk, cotton top and sole, high spliced 
heel, black, white and colors, g 
777 Misses’ fine ribbed, ROUND TICKET, medium 
weight, linen spliced heel and toe, black, white and 
tan, 

Infant’s Gordon Hosiery 
1086 Baby’s Gordon Hose, silk lisle, light weight, 
fine ribbed, black, white and colors, 25c 


620 Gordon Thread Silk, ribbed, black, white and 
colors, 50c 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 


cbrown Du rn ell O 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 
Brown Durrell Building, Boston 


LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


Wewillsend youthis switch 
orany article you may select 
from our large new cata- 
logue without a cent in 
advance. Our immense 


The “Double 8” business, the larg- 


‘ est of its kind in 
Coiffure the world, en- 
Sais very poyeies ablesusto quote 
new ece is made from cyrprising 
2% az. of 26 in. Double publ let 5g 
Great Selected Wavy prices. 


Goods listed 
Price $5.95 


below are 
extra short 
stem made of splendid quality 
selected human hair and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES Lf SWITCHES 




















1% oz.18in.$ .95 20in.. . . $1.95 
2 oz. 20in. . 1.356 22in.. .. 3.00 
2oz. 22in.. 1.75 24in.. .. 4.00 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26in.. .. 5.95 
3 oz. 24in.. 3.45 30in.. .. 8.00 
Featherweicht Stemless Switch, 
22 in., NaturalWavy. . . 4.95 
Psyche Biscuit Coils, for low head 
ess,Wavy Hair. . . 4.95 


Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., Wavy A ae 

200 other sizes and ig of 
Switches . 50c. to $50.00 

Wigs, Ladies’ ‘and Men’ 8 $5 to $50.00 


Send on f sample of your hair 

and describe article you want. 

We will send pre vg On Ap- 
proval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a i * remit § 
the price. If not, return to us. Rare, * 
peculiar and gray shades are a little ‘ 
more expensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for Our New 64 Page Hair Book 

Just off the press — the largest and handsomest Book 
we ever published. We want every woman to write for it. 
Beautifully illustrates all the latest Paris Fashions in Hair 
and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valu- 
able instructions on ‘“‘Beauty Culture by Self Treatment,’ 
profusely illustrated, which every woman wants. 

Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 16, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 





Keep This Chest in 
Your Home = = 


FREE ‘= 


Write today for ted Free Book showing all styles, 

sizes and prices of Jeet 9 poh bn Piedmont thern Red 

, particulars of Trial Offer and ali information. 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chests are moth, mice, dust and damp proof. 

Beautiful, ornamental, economical. Needed in every home. Sold 
direct from factory at 

PIEDMONT REDCEDAR 





ces, freight 4. teed. 
TCO., Dept.199, Statesville, N.C. 








MAY I TRIM YOUR 


HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 

















NEED a pretty shade hat to wear with my thin 

summer dresses, for, unlike most of the city folks 
who spend their vacation days in our village, I do not 
like to go hatless and get a heavy coat of tan which 
it takes the best part of the winter to bleach off. I 
prefer to be protected from the sun. 

Last year I had a wide-brimmed, slightly drooping 
Leghorn hat with a round crown. It was a very 
expensive hat which I bought while on a visit to New 
York. It is not in perfect condition, alas, for the brim 
is sunburned and the crown is pierced with hatpin 
holes. Still I must make use of it, and I hope you 
will be able to suggest some way of removing the de- 
fects named. I have nothing on hand but a large bow 
of red taffeta ribbon, a three-yard length, with which 
the hat was trimmed last year, and I do not care to 
spend more than two dollars for new trimmings. 

Are broad-brimmed, fiat hats fashionable this year? 
Only small, medium-sized hats are worn where I live. 


COLLEGE GIRL AT HOME. 


ROAD-BRIMMED,, flat-crowned hats are 

well liked this year, and they are really 
charming when massed with old-fashioned blos- 
soms and draped with lace, giving a pictur- 
esque finish to the quaint types of dress which 
are so fashionable now. Huge bows of rib- 
bon are not used as generally as flowers, but as 
you do not wish to spend a great deal why not 
use the ribbon you have and make poppies with 
which to trim your hat? Bright red poppies 
would make an exceedingly effective trimming 
on an écru hat combined with smaller flowers— 
forget-me-nots, for instance, as shown on the 
hat illustrated above, which has been made 
from your description. Or, if you do not care 
for such diminutive flowers, use sweet peas, 
in deep purple tones, intermingled with the 
poppies on the left side of the hat and scattered 
loosely around the crown. Either forget-me- 
not or sweet-pea foliage may be cut out of 
green taffeta or China silk, but I advise you 
to buy a spray of poppy foliage if you use 
poppies, as it would be more difficult to cut 
and shape poppy leaves. 

But you must first get the hat ready for the 
trimming, and you say that it is sunburned and 
the crown is full of hatpin holes. Pull out any 
threads which have been left after the removal 
of the old trimming and brush the hat thor- 
oughly. Then apply a solution of peroxide 
with a brush or a sponge; this will clean the 
hat and bleach it slightly. Apply the peroxide 
only to a small section at a time, using as little 
of the liquid as possible to insure the result 
required, and wipe off all moisture with a dry, 
white cloth. If the brim is limp or out of shape 
press on the under side over a damp, white 
muslin cloth, using a moderately hot iron with 
a rounded edge. Then coat the brim with 
shellac. For this purpose dissolve a scant 
teaspoonful of shellac in half a teacupful of 
wood alcohol. This will give a nice gloss and 
will slightly stiffen the hat so that it will hold 
its shape. 


OW you may begin to trim the hat. One 

of the prettiest features of many of the 
large hats this summer is the draping of lace 
or embroidery used on the upper brim, and 
arranged to overhang the edge to a depth of 
one or two inches. You might use a fine net 
lace, or a batiste embroidery would be pretty 
and probably less expensive, as you should be 
able to get a dainty embroidery edging for 
about thirty-five cents a yard. Measure for the 
embroidery or lace around the outer circum- 
ference of the hat, allowing for slight ease; no 
fullness is necessary. Join the ends neatly, 
matching the pattern so that it will be prac- 
tically invisible; then gather the upper edge 
and fasten it around the base of the crown. 
If you want to practice economy more rigidly, 
and have the time, why not embroider some 
flouncing yourself? Get a small piece of batiste 
or fine linen, stamp it with a suitable pattern, 
and as you will not require more than a yard 
and three-quarters, unless your hat is very 
large in circumference, it will not take you long 
to do the work, and the result will be so much 
prettier than cheap machine embroidery. We 
have several pretty designs in embroidery 
flouncing which you will find illustrated in our 
Embroidery Book. Next sew on the flowers, 
massing the poppies high on the left side of 
the crown, with the smaller flowers wreathed 
around the base of the crown. 

I have mailed you directions for making 
the poppies, forget-me-nots and sweet peas, 
with diagrams, as I have not space to print 
them i in this column. 


NOTE—Are youin doubt as to the most suitable hats 
for your vacation trip? Or do your early spring hats 
need freshening up for summer wear? I shall be glad 
to help you with suggestions if you will write to me, 
describing your hat, and inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope to Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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I COLGATE'S 


TACC POWDER 


HAT’S tale powder used for, 
anyway?” said the artist when 
he took our commission for the design 
of this advertisement. 
Thinking others might be as ignorant as he, 
we said: “Ask your family and friends how 
they use talc.” Three days later he brought 
his sketch book half full of hasty sketches. 


Here are nine just as he made them. 
The fact that he readily found so many uses— 









































some possibly even new to you—shows how 
necessary it is to have a good talc in every [ie 
home. But— 


All Talcums Are Not Alike 


Colgate’s is different from ordinary talcums in its bene- 
ficial amount of boric acid, that mild yet efficient anti- 
septic, and its other sanative ingredients. It is the real 
boric powder. Colgate’s Talc is the safest and best for 
every possible use of talcum. 

Soothing and absorbent, it gently cools and dries the 
skin and makes dressing comfortable. For nursery 
use, as well as after the bath and for the general toilet, 
Colgate’s Talc excels in its safe antiseptic action, its 
relieving of skin irritations, its charming fragrance. 


Widest Choice of Perfumes 


Eclat | Cashmere Bouquet Violet 
Dactylis Monad Violet 
and Unscented 





4 
Colgate’s Talc is found wherever toilet articles are 
sold. If you wish a dainty trial box send us 4 cents in 
postage, mentioning perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere 

: Bouquet Toilet Soap— 

On by 4 luxurious, lasting, 
a 


refined 


























This feature once 
appreciated can 
never be forgotten 
or ignored. 


r The Brush 
ever 


*e4 Touch 


x 


o e 
This Cane 





LL the millions who 
have used it — par- 
ticularly those who 

have used it for a great 
many years—know the 
preventive efficiency — 
the absolute safeguard- 
ing of the teeth — 
afforded by the cleans- 
ing, polishing yet harm- 
less action of 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


—prepared for almost half a cen- 
tury by a doctor of dental surgery. 


One of the most valued features has 
always been the patent measuring 
tube forming the neck of the can. 
This delivers the right quantity of 
powder to the brush from a safe 
distance—without touching. 


Any dentist or physician can tell 
you the importance of this sanitary 
provision where a number of per- 
sons use a dentifrice 
from the same con- 
tainer. 


Dr. Lyon’s being a per- 
fect dentifrice in pow- 
der form it brings no 
saccharine, glycerine, 
es. elatine or 

oney to form sticky 
masses between the 
teeth to cause damage 
and decay. 


Use it night and morn- 
ing — especially at night. 
Train your children to 
its regular use. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does not 


do should be entrusted only 
to your dentist to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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IPSWICH 


Seamless 


Silk Half-hose 


for men 


Pure thread-silk! And the Ipswich 
trade-mark insures its quality. 
e 


PUNMALILIVELNUEN NL 








High spliced heel, reinforced heel and toe, 
double sole. Black, tans, and colors. 50c 
a pair. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. 

Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass. 
i Seventy other styles of Ipswich Hosiery for - 
Wn men, women, and children, for = aw" 
Wy, and evening weur. 


HTT WHEL 










Artistic Hair-Bow 
Fastener 


isa simple, gold gem... 
finished metal 
device for 
securing 
ribbon bows to 
hair. Keeps bowsfresh. One Artistic 
can be u on different bows. At ribbon 
counters. Retail dealers supplied by 

Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 










Feb. 
21, 1911 























~~ MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


““You’re Mrs. Paget, of course—this is an 
awful hour to interrupt you,”’ she said in her 
big, easy way; “‘and there’s my Miss Paget— 
how do you do? But you see I must get up 
to town tonight—in this door? I can see per- 
fectly, thank you—and I did want a little 
talk with you first. Now, what a shame!’”— 
for the gas, lighted by Theodore at this point, 
revealed Duncan’s bib and the napkins some 
of the others were still carrying. ‘I’ve inter- 
rupted your dinner. Won’t you let me wait 
here until ——”’ 

‘‘Perhaps—if you haven’t had your supper— 
you will have some with us,” said Mrs. Paget 
a little uncertainly. 

Margaret inwardly shuddered, but Mrs. 
Carr-Boldt was gracious. 

“Mrs. Paget, that’s charming of you,” she 
said. “But I had tea at Dayton, and mustn’t 
lose another moment. I sha’n’t dine until 
I get home. I’m the busiest woman in the 
world, you know. Now it won’t take me 
two minutes ——” 

She was seated now, her hands still deep in 
her muff, for the parlor was freezing cold. 

Mrs. Paget, with a rather bewildered look, 
sat down too. “You can run back to your 
dinners,” said she to the children. ‘Take 
them, Julie. Mark, dear, will you help the 
pudding?” 

They all filed dutifully out of the room, and 
Margaret, excited and curious, continued a 
meal that might have been of sawdust and 
sand for all she knew. 

The strain did not last long; in about ten 
minutes Mrs. Paget looked into the room, with 
a rather worried expression, and said a little 
breathlessly: ‘‘Daddy, can you come here a 
moment? Yourre all right, dear,’ she added, 
as Mr. Paget indicated with an embarrassed 
gesture his well-worn housecoat. 

They went out together. The young people 
sat almost without speaking, listening to the 
indistinguishable murmur from the adjoining 
room. Then Margaret was called. They 
heard her voice with the others in the parlor 

questioning . . laughing 


JRESENTLY the low murmur broke into 

audible farewells; chairs were pushed back, 
feet scraped in the hall. 

“*Good-night then!”’ said Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s 
clear tones; ‘‘and so sorry to have—Good- 
night, Mr. Paget! Oh, thank you—but I’m 
well wrapped. Thank you! Good-night, dear! 
I'll see you again soon—I’ll write.” 

And then came the honking of the motor- 
car, and a great swish where it grazed a wet 
bush near the house. 

Somebody lowered the gas in the hall, and 
Mrs. Paget’s voice said regretfully: “‘I wish 
we had had a fire in the parlor—just one of 
the times!—but there’s no help for it.”’ 

They all came in: Margaret flushed, starry- 
eyed, her father and mother a little serious. 

‘We waited the pudding,” said Julie. 
“What ts it?” 

“Why ” Mrs. Paget began _hesitat- 
ingly. 

Mr. Paget briskly took the matter out of 
her hands. ‘This lady,’ he said, with an air 
of making any further talk unnecessary, “needs 
a secretary, and she has offered your sister 
Margaret the position. That’s the whole affair 
in a nutshell. I’m not at all sure that your 
mother and I think it a wise offer for Margaret 
to accept, and I want to say here and now that 
I don’t want any child of mine to speak of this 
matter or make it a matter of general gossip 
in the neighborhood. Mother, I’d like very 
much to have Blanche make me a fresh cup of 
tea.” 

“Wants Margaret!” gasped Julie, unaf- 
fected—so astonishing was the news—by the 
father’s unusual sternness. ‘Oh, Mother! 
Oh, Mark! Oh, you lucky thing! When is she 
coming down here?” 

‘*She isn’t coming down here; she wants 
Mark to go to her—that’s it,’”’ said her mother. 

“‘“Mark—in New York!” shrilled Theodore. 

Julie got up to rush around the table and 
kiss her sister; the younger children laughed 
and shouted. 

**There is no occasion for all this,’’ said Mr. 
Paget—but mildly, for the fresh tea had 
arrived. ‘‘Just quiet them down, will you, 
Mother? I see nothing very extraordinary in 
the matter. This Mrs.—Mrs. Carr-Boldt, is 
it?—needs a secretary and companion; and 
she offers the position to Mark.” 


H, MARK!” exulted Julie, unrepressed, 
“isn’t this just the sort of thing you 
would have wished to happen? Secretary 
work—just what you love to do! And you, 
with your beautiful handwriting, you’ll be 
invaluable to her! And your German—and 
I'll bet you'll just have them all adoring you!” 
“Oh, Ju, if I only can do it!” burst from 
Margaret, with a little childish gasp. ‘‘ Lenox, 
she said,”’ she went on dazedly, “and Europe, 
and traveling everywhere! And a hundred 
dollars a month, and nothing to spend it on, so 
I can still help out here! Why, it—I can’t 
believe it!’ She looked from one smiling, 
interested face to another, and suddenly her 
radiance underwent a quick eclipse. Her lip 
trembled, and she tried to laugh as she pushed 
her chair back and ran to the arms her mother 
opened. “Oh, Mother!” sobbed Margaret, 
clinging there. “‘Do you want me to go— 
shall I go? I’ve always been so happy here, and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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Aladdin Houses defy the coldest and stormiest climates 


N every section of this wide country you will find these sturdy houses giving 

100% satisfaction and every single one the pride of its owner. On the wind- 
swept plains of the Dakotas, in the scorching rays of Florida’s summer sun, 
or on the bleakest coast of Maine, you will hear the warmest praise from every 
owner; praise for the staunch construction; praise for the unsurpassed timber and 
lumber; praise for the wonderfully low cost. 


Charming Little Bungalows, City Dwellings, Farm a and Garages 


The Aladdin catalog illustrates 
over one hundred designs of 
pretty bungalows, modern city 
dwellings, summer cottages, 
barns and garages, and shows 
complete photographs, floor 
plans, specifications and 
descriptions for each design, together with the prices for the Geiaaihaie buildings. 


The Aladdin system eliminates the necessity for skilled labor 


Every single piece of material in an Aladdin house is cut in our mill to its proper length, 
breadth, and thickness and ready to be nailed together without further measuring, sawing or 
fitting. The Aladdin system of cutting and fitting saves over half the labor required in the 
erection and completion of the house and more than cuts the time of erection in two. Yet, 
Aladdin houses are real dwellings in every sense of the word. Each house consists of every item 
of material necessary for the erection and completion of the building with the exception of the 
foundation and chimney. A completed Aladdin house is exactly the same as any first class 
dwelling house. But it is better and lower in cost than you can secure in your own town. 


Shipments made direct from our mills in Michigan, Florida, Texas, 
Kansas, Oregon, and Toronto, Canada 








Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped from the four greatest of lumber producing sections of the Complete 
country. High prices are thus eliminated and the material is purchased from the original producer. The price 
on each house includes material guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of the house as follows: all framing 5-Ro om 
lumber cut to fit; siding cut to fit; flooring cut to fit; all outside and inside finish cut to fit; windows, frames, 
casings, stairways, glass, hardware, locks, nails, paint and varnish for the outside and inside, shingles, plaster H 
board for all rooms, with complete instructions and illustrations for erection,eliminating the necessity of skilled ouse 


labor. Seven years’ success of Aladdin houses has proven their money-saving and time-saving advantages. 
Dwellings of from two rooms to twelve rooms are illustrated with prices from $125.00 up. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Michigan 


Send four cents in stamps today for Catalog Al 

































Have Clean, Glistening 
Hardwood Floors 


The B-B Dustless Mop keeps hard- 
wood floors looking like new with but 
a small amount of time and labor. All 
the dirt is removed, no dust raised or 
scattered around. The 


DUSTLESS 
| “B _ MOP 


is a dry mop treated in such a way that 
every particle of dust it touches is picked 
up and held until washed with warm water 
and soap. Holds an enormous amount of 
dirt. Can be washed as often as necessary. 


Sent ON APPROVAL 


Examination Free 
Send Full Length Sample 


Transformations, 

ompadours, 
Waves and Wigs, 
with or without 
side or center 
partings. All 
kindsof beautiful 
ventilated work, so natural in finish 
as to defy detection. Send for Art 
Catalog and latest Fashion Supple- 
ment, “Drifts.’’? Also Kalos Booklet, 
“Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hats made Naturally Curly by 
the Nestle Process. We are the Agents 
for America and hold the Nestle License 











Cleo Coil 
Marguerite Wave 


Price 50c Fits any Handle todo and also to teach this wonderful 
All black mops are not B-B Mops. The process. Write for information. 

genuine B-B Dustless Mop has here and SWITCHES 

there a yellow thread. To avoid substitutes (Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 


























Look for the Yellow Thread 1% or. z.18 “in. $1. 1.00 | ot 20-in. $2. 90 
If your dealer does not carry B-B Dust- -an. 72 0% n. 3.00 
less Specialties send us his name and 3 oz.23-in. 1 75 | 3 0n.36-in. 4.00 


2% oz.24-in. 2.75 
We Will Send You, Express Prepaid 


3 ox.24-in. 3.48 | 2 33 \%oz.28-in. 6.95 
° oz -in. 

Without Charge avy Switch, $8.00 
all of the following B-B 


4 oz.30-in. 10.45 
Dustless Specialties: 
B-B Dustless Mop, B-B 
Dustless Dust Cloth, 
B-B Bric-A-Brac Duster, 
B-B Wonder Cloth (for 
silver, etc.). Use them 
10 days. If you like 
them, send us $1.00, 
otherwise return them 
without paying a cent. 





WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
specialty. Send for measurement chart. 


Kalos Complexion 
eee ee 
” necessity. Used 

= million ladies. Price Sanitary seal on 
re —. all goods 


q E. Burnham Illus- 
sounns Lessons teach 








in MANUF 









MILTON CHEMICALCO. SEND FOR FREE 
162 Binney Street PROSPECTUS. 
Commbetige, Mines.| E. BURNHAM 











138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 106 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 

Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 


pai Your Own Vegetables and Fruit 


My formulas tell you how. My Canning 
Outfits cost little. Are easily operated. 
Cook the fruit, not the cook. Can, in either 
glass or tin, your own fresh, pure, free-from- 
acid fruit and vegetables at less cost than | 





|| ee 











you can buy inferior goods. Catalogue free. 


F. S. Stahl, Box 217, Quincy, Ill. 
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The Economy 
of Frozen 
Creams 
and 
Ices 


Ice cream is a food— 
the most delicious of all 
foods. Theonepalate-delight 
that doctors tell everybody to 
eat. It used to be a luxury. 
To-day it is an economy—an 
economy of time, effort, money, 
if you have in your home a 





Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 








Reduces the freezing time to a 
minimum— makes finest ices. The 
famous triple motion—can revolving 
while two dashers turn in opposite 
| directions. Increases the bulk, makes 
i the cream lighter. 





You'll find new dessert delights 
constantly if you have a White 
Mountain and our recipe book, 
‘* Frozen Dainties.’’ We will 
| gladly send you a copy of the 
/ book FREE. Address 










THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO, 
Dept. F, 
Nashua, 


N. H. 








oS 

oo for the 
Diamond trade mark ; 
on the wrapper. 





Dressings 


A Famous Sauce 


It is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Appetizer; A Digestive. 


Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 
Hashes, Chafing Dish Cooking and 
Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 





Luscious 
Mint Flavored 


Creams 








A pure, fresh confec- 
‘tion that is a delight 
at any time. 


“U-ALL-~NO: so, We abo 
- AFTER DINNER MINT: 
Sold in tins only, *U-ALecdk- NO , 
never in bulk. -MINT CHEWING GUM- 
A liberal box mailed for 10c. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF <r eae 
447 North 12th &8t., 



























Send 5c for a package. 





MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


I feel so ashamed of being discontented— 
and I don’t deserve a thing like this to happen 
to me!” 

“Why, God bless her heart,” said Mrs. 
Paget tenderly, “‘of course you’ll go!” 

“Oh, you silly! Ill néver speak to you 
again if you don’t!” laughed Julie, through 
sympathetic tears. 


N THE days that followed the miracle came to 

be accepted by all Weston, which was much 
excited for a day or two over this honor done 
a favorite daughter, and by all the Pagets— 
except Margaret. Margaret went through 
the hours in her old, quiet manner—a little 
more tender and gentle, perhaps, than she had 
been; but her heart never beat normally, and 
she lay awake late at night and early in the 
morning, thinking, thinking, thinking, with a 
sense of unreality pressing almost painfully 
upon her. One of a million ordinary school- 
teachers in a million little towns—and this 
marvel had befallen her! 

The night of the Pagets’ Christmas play 
came, a night full of laughter and triumph, 
and marked for Margaret by the little parting 
gifts that were slipped into her hands, and by 
the warm good wishes that were murmured, 
not always steadily, by this old friend and that. 

Then Christmas came, with a dark, freezing 
walk to the pine-spiced and candle-lighted 


early service in the little church, and a | 


quicker walk home, chilled and happy and 
hungry, to a riotous Christmas breakfast and 
a littered breakfast-table. 

The New Year came, with a dance and revel, 
and the Pagets took one of their long tramps 
through the snowy afternoon and came back 
hungry for a big dinner. 

Then there was dressmaking— Mrs. Schmidt 
in command, Mrs. Paget tireless at the machine, 
Julie all eager interest. Margaret, patiently 
standing to be fitted, conscious of the icy, wet 
touch of Mrs. Schmidt’s red fingers on her 
bare arms, dreamily acquiescent as to buttons 
or hooks, was totally absent in spirit. 

Conversation languished in these days; 
mother and daughters feeling that time was too 
precious to waste speech on little things, and 
that their hearts were too full to touch upon 
the great change impending. 


NIGHT came when the Pagets went early 

upstairs, saying that, after all, it was not 
like people marrying and going to Russia; it 
was not like a real parting; it wasn’t asif Mark 
couldn’t come home again in four hours if any- 
thing went wrong at either end of the line. 

Margaret’s heart was beating high and quick 
now; she tried to show some of the love and 
sorrow she knew she should have felt, she knew 
that she did feel under the hurry of her blood 
that made speech impossible. She went to her 
mother’s door, slender and girlish in her white 
nightgown, to kiss her good-night again. Mrs. 
Paget’s big arms went about her daughter. 
Margaret laid her head childishly on her 
mother’s shoulder. Nothing of significance 
was said. Margaret whispered: ‘Mother, I 
love you!” Her mother said: ‘‘ You were such 
a little thing, Mark, when I kissed you one day 
without hugging you, and you said: ‘Please 
don’t love me just with your face, Mother; 
love me with your heart!’”? Then she added: 
“Did you and Julie get that extra blanket 
down today, dear?—it’s going to be very cold.” 
Margaret nodded. ‘Good-night, little girl.’’ 
“Good-night, Mother.”’ 

That was the real farewell, for the next 
morning was all confusion. They dressed 
hurriedly by chilly gaslight; clocks were com- 
pared, Rebecca’s back buttoned, Duncan’s 
overcoat jerked on, coffee drunk scalding hot 
as they stood about the kitchen table, bread 
barely tasted. 

They walked to the railway station on wet 
sidewalks, under a broken sky, Bruce, with 
Margaret’s suitcase, in the lead. Weston was 
asleep in the gray morning after the storm. 
Far and near belated cocks were crowing. 

A score of old friends met Margaret at the 
train; there were gifts, promises, good wishes. 
There came a moment when it was generally 
felt that the Pagets should be left alone 
now—the far whistle of the train beyond the 
bridge—the beginning of good-bys—a sudden 
filling of the mother’s eyes that belied her 
smile. ‘‘Good-by, sweetest—don’t knock my 
hat off, Baby dear! Beck, darling—Oh, Ju, 
do! Don’t just say it—start me a letter 
tonight! All write to me! Good-by, Dad, 
darling. All right, Bruce, I’ll get right in. 
Another for Dad. Good-by, Mother darling. 
Good-by! Good-by!” 

Then for the Pagets there was a walk back 
to the empty disorder of the house: Julie very 
talkative at her father’s side, Bruce walking 
far behind the others with his mother—and 
the day’s familiar routine to be somehow gone 
through without Margaret. 


i UT for Margaret, settling herself comfort- 

ably in the grateful warmth of the train, and 
watching the uncertain early sunshine brighten 
unfamiliar fields and farmhouses, every bril- 
liant possibility in life seemed to be waiting. 
She tried to read, to think, to pray, to stare 
steadily out of the window; she could do 
nothing for more than a moment at a time. 
Her thoughts went backward and forward 
like a weaving shuttle: “‘ How good they’ve all 
been tome! How grateful I am! Now if only, 
only, I can make good!” 

“Look out for the servants!’ Julie, from the 
depth of her sixteen-year-old wisdom had 
warned her sister. ‘‘The governess will hate 
you because she’ll be afraid you’ll cut her out, 
and Mrs. Carr-Boldt’s maid will be a cat! 
They always are, in books.” 

Margaret had laughed at this advice, but in 
her heart she rather believed it. 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 













to Make the 
Best Bread 


HOUGH you are the 
best bread-maker in 





Wy "-your neighborhood — you must 


he wx the right 





In every sack 
is our written 
/ money-back 
'— guarantee. 






t©e€Q flour for perfect 


The best bread-making qualities 
must be in the flour—in the wheat 
the flour is made from. 


The hard, glutinous Spring 
Wheats of North Dakota are the 
finest bread-making wheats grown. 
They come from the richest 
wheat lands in the world. 


The Guaranteed OCCIDENT 
Flour is made exclusively of First 
Choice from these Hard Northern 
Wheats. This accounts for the 
peerless OCCIDENT Quality. 


Try one sack. It costs but a 
trifle more than ordinary flour and 
if you decide that OCCIDENT does 
not give you whiter, lighter, tastier, 
more nutritious bread, and more 
loaves to the sack, your grocer will 
refund the purchase price without 
argument. 


Every housewife should have 
our Free Booklet “Better Baking.” 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








the Best ‘Wheat ‘ 


Costs “More — Worth lt” 
























itself to YOUR FIGURE. 


ACME DRESS FORMS. 





Perfection 
in Fitting 
when you use an 


ACME 
Automatic 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and we guarantee to refund money if 
the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 


Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes of } pu 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave, New York City 


The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity 
of the choicest materials, its purity, 
extreme fineness and velvety softness 
make Pozzoni’s especially ‘ desirable and 
refreshing tothe most sensitive skin — 
beautifying without a “Powdered” 
appearance. The complexion pow- 
= that really clings—the only one 
up in a wooden box, retaining 
vit its delicate perfurne until used. } 
Five colors: flesh, special pink, cream, 
white, brunette. 
§0e—Everywhere—50c 


— 



























FOR HOME MADE. GARMENTS __ | My 45-Day Special Offer on 5000 “Leader’” 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip 

A FEW OF THEM BEING 

No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 

Comfort Cloth 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and insist upon having the | 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


Mills — 


| 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
King Philip Cambric | 








FIRELESS (OOKERS 














Trial 30 days. 
| The J. S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co. , Detroit, Mich. 
| 


Roast, bake, fry, boil, 
steam and stew, 
80% of fuel and labor. 
Solid Aluminum cooking 
utensils. Made in large 
quantities enables me to 
mm offer youthisguaranieed 
High Grade 
cooker at the price of 
the cheapest. You need 
it 3 times a day. 
Drop me a card today for Offer C. 


saving 


Free 









& 


Fireless Cooker 
At Lowest 
Factory Price 





125 tested recipes. 
the less expensive cuts of meat, less costly 
fowl—sweet, juicy, tender, delicious in a RAPID 
Fireless Cooker. Saves 50c to 75c on every dol- 
lar for fuel and half your kitchen work. 100,000 

cs RAPIDS now in use. 

—the fastest, most im- 

30 Days Free Trial 5.0500 Sing 

cooker made. Steams, stews, roasts, bakes, boils, 

fries—cooks everything delicious! 
juices keptin. No heat or odor. Highest get 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Outfit F E. 

Write for Free Recipe Boo 

prices and Free Trial. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 113, Detroit, Mich. 

















Shows just how to make 


flavors and 


k, special factor 


I Can Cut % off Your Food 
Bills —My Free Book—125 Recipes 


—Tells You How 








Mrs. A. 


buys any silk gloves that are of- 
fered and then, if they lose their 
shape and lustre and the fingers 
wear out, she merely hopes for 
“better luck next time.” 


Mrs. B. does not depend on 
chance to secure gloves that fit, 
wear and hold their shape;— 
she orders 


nS W NE. 


SILK 
GLOVES 


by name, because she knows 
from experience that this name 
was never stamped on a poor 
glove — whether silk or kid. 


Asingle pair of these gloves will 
convince you that Mrs. B. is 
right. They are guaranteed; 
they have double tips and they 
cost no more. 


All lengths, sizes and shades. 
50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 

“It’s a Fownes— that’s 
all you need to know 
about a glove.” 

















Graduation 


Dainty, artistic, lasting— 
gifts that will be prized by 
any graduate. 

Simmons designers are 
constantly in touch with 


The Simmons process 
saves the gold at the center 
and makes better finish 
than solid gold with same 
wearing qualities. The cost 
is one-fourth to one-fifth. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MAaK 


CHAINS 


Fobs, bracelets, chatelaine 
pins and lockets for girls and 
women. Chains and fobs for 
boys and men. **‘SIMMONS”’ 

om each piece. If your jeweler 
hasn't Simmons, write for 
Spring Style Book for 1912. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
185 N. Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 



































gifts—$3 to$5 A 


Paris, London, Vienna and 
New York. 








Pere hh mantel 


Best grade cedar canoe for? 20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving prices 
direct from factory to you. (152) 
Detroit Boat Co., 72 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








A SUGAR-COATED 
TRAP FOR THE BRIDE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


The files indicated something more, how- 
ever. For in the edition of March 19 the an- 
nouncement of the sale at the Ninety-third 
Street residence appeared for the first time. 
I lost no time in taking a car there. 

It wasa beautiful place. The house stood in 
the midst of the city’s best residence district, 
flanked by the homes of wealthy citizens. 
colored maid in afternoon uniform opened the 
door and showed me into a reception-room, I 
could hear a man’s voice speaking in the next 
room. Presently he made his appearance. 
Behold, it was the same person I had seen at 
the Sixty- ninth Street house almost six months 
before! He was still the soft-spoken gentleman, 
dignified, deferential. 

“T have a young man and his wife here look- 
ing at furniture,’ he explained, “but I will be 
at leisure in a few moments.”’ 

I made no comment. Thinking evidently 
that I needed a little more bait he continued: 
‘**T shall see if my wife is able tosee you. Itis 
because of her frail health that we must part 
with our lovely home. Pardon me.” 

And with a bow that would have done credit 
to Lord Chesterfield he went in search of his 
wife. Almost at once a woman's tearful voice 
was quite audible from the stairs. 

“Frank, I can’t’’—sob—‘‘I can’t show my 
beautiful things ’’— sob —“all to be sold where 
I shall never see them again!” (Quite a few 
sobs.) 

“Katharine, my darling,’’ came the man’s 
voice in a Stage undertone, ‘‘ control yourself. 
I would not have asked you to come down but 
that the lady seems so quite one of ourselves. 
I was sure she would have the tact to make it 
easy for you.” 

“T know,”’ sobbed the woman; “but to sell 
my wedding gifts!” 

“Go back to yourroom, dear,” said the man. 
“T should have known you were not strong 
enough.” 


H& RETURNED with a most woebegone 
face. ‘‘My wife is not equal to the or- 
deal,’’ he explained. ‘‘She is of a sensitive 
temperament, and—well, you see for yourself 
that everything is practically new. We have 
been housekeeping but a short time. Every- 
thing here my wife and I bought together, 
everything—except, of course, such articles as 
pores rs edding presents. J amsure you under- 
sta 

“T doindeed understand,’’ I answered; and 
I suggested that, inasmuch as I wished to look 
at all kinds of furniture I go with him as he 
attended the young couple. He would have 
preferred me to wait, but gracefully yielded. 

If you have ever seen a sample of the ‘‘ele- 
gant upholstered rockers” given by certain 
mail-order concerns with ten dollars’ worth 
of their wares you can picture what the furni- 
ture so carefully selected was like—gaudy and 
ornate in the extreme, made of cheap stained 
woods, upholstered with imitation leather, the 
rockers of every chair in the house unevenly 
set, the tops of the tables sticky with varnish. 

The shark showed me a rug—he called it a 
Dagestan—that was so glaringly domestic in 
its make as to have a border of big pink and 
red roses. Inthe center, in truth, was a sort of 
Oriental design. When I mentioned the bor- 
der he said: “The rose of the East! That is 

my wife’s favorite rug. Isn’t it exquisite?” 

The young woman, whose husband called 
her Mary, paid thirty dollars for this mon- 
strosity. She was a sweet, honest-faced girl, 
neat and clean. Before she had married, she 
told me, she had worked in a laundry, saving 
dollar for dollar with John against just this day. 
Altogether she and John spent with the shark 
more than two hundred dollars, hard-earned 
savings every cent of it, for furniture that 
would warp and squeak itself to rack and ruin 
before the winter fires had been lighted three 
months, 

All the while the shark kept up a play of 
reminiscence, discoursing on the particular 
beauty and worth that had influenced him and 
his wife to buy each individual article. He 
dissolved into tears over a cheap bedroom 
rocker, one that a two-dollar bill would have 
purchased at the highest-priced furniture store 
in the city. 

“You may have it for four dollars,’”’ he de- 
clared, with his hand on John’sshoulder. “The 
first time my wife ever mended a pair of socks for 
me She sat inthat very chair. And now a 

The shark turned to the window, overcome 
with emotion. 

Tears came into Mary’s eyes. And I rather 
fancy that the look she got from John was 
worth the extra two dollars they paid for 
the chair. 








TOW, of course, many of the people living in 
IN theimmediate neighborhood Suspect some- 
thing of whatis going on. But folks like John 
and Mary are easily deceived. As Mary said: 
“We could buy plain oak furniture for about 
the same price downtown, but not grand ma- 
hogany like this.”? And, too, a big city stretches 
over miles of territory; and, to many persons, 
any district other than that in which they live 
is like a strange city. 

One week the Ninety-third Street house 
advertised: “Everything must be sold this 
week.”? On Sunday, however, there was the 
same old advertisement, but announcing this 
time that everything would have to be “sold 
by Tuesday.’ And so it will continue until 
some dark night there will be a flitting, another 
house will be taken, another advertisement, 
new only in its changed address, will be inserted 
in the “want” columns of the newspapers, and 
new Johns and Marys will enrich the gentle- 
manly furniture shark and his prostrated wife. 


Ww ell, I still have my antae machin. ‘The 
other day I noticed that the treadle was cracked 
almost to breaking, a slight defect the seller 
forgot to point out to me. But for that I don’t 
care particularly; my husband braced the 
treadle with a yard or two of picture wire. I 
only wish that my sweet little lady of the sew- 
ing machine had not robbed me of quite so 
much faith in humanity. 

















The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1912 


At dressmaking time and for those little 
‘‘between-time’’ pressings, you'll find 
comfort in the coolness and convenience 
of ironing with a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Electric Flatiron 


And it’s so inexpensive touse! Calorite, and to the perfected 
The half million women who construction of the iron. It is 
use this iron find that, for a these exclusive features that make 
whole family ironing, the average  G-E ironing so delightfully easy, 
cost is only so quick and so inexpensive. 


ad Moreover, Calorite is so nearly 
15 Cents for Electricity indestructible that the G-E 


Even without counting the Flatiron lasts a lifetime. 
coal or gas you save, this 15 The G-E Guarantee 
cents is very little to pay for 
the convenience, the cleanliness, _is on the big red and white tag on 
the real comfort of a G-E Iron. each iron. Look for this tag. 
Think of the weary steps it saves Insist onthe G-EIron. If you 
you, of the time gained, of the cannot get it from your lighting 
scorching avoided, of the lessened company or nearest electrical 
rubbing and wear and tear on dealer, send us his name. 
fine clothes. Send today for our handsome 

The G-E Iron gives the maxi- book, ‘‘ Electric Heating and 
mum of ironing heat—stores it Cooking,’’ containing 64 pages 
up and sends it down into the of interesting information about 
ironing where it works. This _ electricity in the household, with 
extra economy is due to the many beautiful illustrations in 
famous G-E ‘‘heating metal,’’ color. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The Largest Electrical Manufacturer inthe World 
(Dept. 16-H) Schenectady, N.Y. 


The Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 








This trade imark insures reliability in any- 
thing that generates, transmits or utilizes 
electricity, It protects you on house-wiring 
materials, it is on all Edison lamps and it 
identifies the most highly perfected Electric 
Flatirons, Fans, Cooking Devices, small and 
large motors and apparatus. 





in latest S-aruStryles 


DIRECT FROM SWITZERLAND 


RY Delivered all charges pre- 


paid from our stock in 
New York. 


Finest Swiss Embroidery 


Swiss and 
Pillow Cases i age ga 


OOD housewives know that the | Bey WAISTS 
best bed linen is the most econom- 7. = up from $1.75 
ical. Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases DRESSES 
never vary in their exceptional quality. up from $6.75 
They are snowy white and stay so. They CHILD’S DRESSES 
far outwear the ordinary kind. up from $4.90 


EQUDy B SWISSEUMBROIDERIES 





on batiste, marquisette, linen, 


U Ready-made or ready-to-make | ae jt: cashmere, nets, voiles and al 
pa ae “ P | if the latest silk materials, : 
Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. , f t | 1912 
fear oa Salem, Mass. Ask foractual samplesan 


Paris fashion plates. Sent free. 


SCHWEIZER & CO. 
105 Fifth Ave., New Pedi 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with 
cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other nat- 
ural hiding places for 
dirt, odors, decaying 

and dangerous mi- 


Sood amd damgorows mé- A Lifetime Refrigerator 


refrigerators—the one really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 


It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down 
ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is 
packed with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner 
should have one. It tells all about the *“‘MONROE”’’—describes its 
wonderful lining and the many other grand features that 

have given this refrigerator its position as the world’s best. 


PARKER,WILDER & CO., Boston, New York 


























A Germless Food Compartment 


The ‘‘MONROE”’ is sold direct to you— 
at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We 
pay the freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money 
back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 
The “MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with 
each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreak- 
able snow-white porcelain ware with every corner rounded 
as shown in above cut. The ONE REFRIGERATOR 
accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals. The 
ONE REFRIGERATOR that can be sterilized and made 
germlessly clean by simply wiping out with a damp cloth. 
The ONE REFRIGERATOR that will pay for itself many 
times over in a saving on ice bills, food waste and re- 
pairs. The ONE REFRIGERATOR with no single point 
neglected in its construction, and suitable to grace the 
most elaborate surroundings. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


(15) Station 14, Lockland, Ohio 








Sold Direct 
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Flaxon 





Summer Fabrics. 


No other fabrics of their kind 
equal them in daintiness of 
texture and beauty of weave— 
in brilliance of finish—in per- 
manence of lustre and color— 
in sterling value at inexpen- 
sive prices. 
No other line of summer goods is 


offered in so complete a range of 

weaves—in such satisfying variety of 

plain and fancy white, charming 
prints and colored tissues. 


For charming evening gowns, after- 
noon frocks, house dresses, misses’ 
and children’s dresses, baby garments, 
fine French lingerie and all other 
summer-garment needs, there is an 
especially appropriate Flaxon Fabric. 

| 


121, to 50 cents a yard. 


Sold by leading stores every- 
where. Look for the name 
**Flaxon”’ in red on the sel- 
vage of every yard. Don’t be 
persuaded into accepting a 
substitute.. There is no satis- 
factory substitute for Flaxon. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN &Co. 
39 Leonard St., New York City 























































It’s Easy Ironing 


With a 
Simplex 


~S lroner 
iN In Your Home 
mA ese. 






Five times faster 
than ironing by 
hand and better 


It saves health, strength, 
beauty, time and money. Servants better 
contented, more efficient. Heats by gas, 
gasoline or electricity. Operates by hand 
power or motor. Moderate priced. 

Write for booklet and 30 day free trial offer. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
A 52 E. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
Io your figure, not fully de- 
aN veloped as nature 












intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 


Produces that perfect, 
natural form every 
woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
under the arms. Gives 
full, shapely bust. 
Not detected by 
sight or touch. Light, 
: sanitary, refined. 
° . Closes high in back, 
GF = forming corset cover. 
Shier halle Ruffles Launder flat. 
~ T housands of delighted 
women praise it. Look for the label—refuse cheap 
imitations. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 




















(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: June 2d. 


OU will never guess the nice thing that 
has happened. i 

The McBrides have asked me to spend the 
summer at their camp in the Adirondacks! 
They belong to a sort of club, on a lovely little 
lake in the middle of the woods. The different 
members have houses made of logs dotted 
about among the trees, and they go canoeing 
on the lake, and take long walks through trails 
to other camps, and have dances once a week 
in the club house—and a perfectly beautiful 
time all summer long! 

Jimmie McBride is going to have a college 
friend visiting him part of the summer. Wasn’t 
it sweet of Mrs. McBride to ask me? It ap- 
pears that she liked me when I was there 
for Christmas. 

Will you please excuse this being short? It 
isn’t a real letter; it’s just to let you know that 
I’m disposed of for the summer. 

Yours, 
In a very contented frame of mind, 
Jupy. 

Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 

OUR secretary man has just written to 

me, saying that Mr. Smith prefers that I 
should not accept Mrs. McBride’s invitation, 
but should return to Lock Willow the same as 
last summer. 

Why, why, why, Daddy? 

You don’t understand about it. Mrs. 
McBride does want me, really and truly. I’m 
not the least bit of trouble in the house. I’ma 
help. They don’t take up many servants, and 
Sallie and I can do lots of useful things. It’s 
a fine chance for me to learn housekeeping. 
Every woman ought to understand it, and I 
only know asylum-keeping. 

There aren’t any girls our age at the camp, 
and Mrs. McBride wants me for a companion 
for Sallie. We are planning to do a lot of read- 
ing together. We are going to read all of the 
books for next year’s English and sociology. 
The Professor said it would be a great help if 
we would get our reading finished in the sum- 
mer, and it’s so much easier to remember it if 
we read together and talk it over. 

Just to live in the same house with Sallie’s 
mother is an education. She’s the most enter- 
taining, companionable, charming woman in 
the world; she knows everything. Think how 
many summers I’ve spent with Mrs. Lippett 
and how I'll appreciate the contrast. You 
needn’t be afraid that I’ll be crowding them, 
for their house is made of rubber. When they 
have a lot of company they just sprinkle tents 
about in the woods and turn the boys outside. 

It’s going to be such a nice, healthy summer, 
exercising outdoors every minute. Jimmie 
McBride is going to teach me how to ride horse- 
back and paddle a’canoe, and how to shoot, 
and—oh, lots of things I ought to know! 

Of course I'll do exactly as you say; but 
please, please let me go, Daddy. I’ve never 
wanted anything so much. 

This isn’t Jerusha Abbott, the future great 
author, writing to you. It’s just 

Jupy, a Girl. 

Mr. John Smith—Sir: 

OURS of the 10th inst. at hand. In com- 
pliance with the instructions received 
through your secretary I leave on Friday next 

to spend the summer at Lock Willow Farm. 

I hope always to remain, 
(Miss) JeERusHA ABBOTT. 
CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 





HER LETTER 
TO A BRIDE-TO-BE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Then one day I realized that I could no 
longer hope to be a mother. Of that day I 
cannot speak, even to you. But I want to tell 
you this: added to my disappointment came 
the torture of the suspicion that perhaps we 
might have had children in the early years 
when I was unwilling. There was then no 
physical reason why we should not have had 
children, and from the expert medical advice 
I have had I cannot rid myself of the feeling 
that my childless state is a punishment for 
the folly of my youth. I have always believed 
that judgment is as sure as life and death. 
And while it may be that God never intended 
us to have children—that from the beginning 
we were meant to look after other parents’ 
boys and girls—I do not know. I am not 
sure either way. But of this I am sure: In 
my own heart I stand accused, and no amount 
of reasoning can justify me to myself 

This is one reason why we have never 
adopted a child. It has seemed better to help 
many than to lavish our affection upon one 
that we would take for our own. 

I am growing old now, and the nearer I 
reach my long home the less important grows 
everything save the child and the future of 
the child. From that life that I have laid be- 
fore you, dear, as I have never laid it before 
any one, I can ask for no greater and truer 
blessing for you, believe me. than a baby on 
the first anniversary of your marriage. 

Lovingly yours, 
ELIZABETH HARRINGTON. 





NOTE—This is the second article in a series of “Life 
Stories From the Lives of Real Women.’’ The next 
one will appear in an early number of The Journal. 
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Renown! 


There are three measures of renown— 
local, national and international. Any 
product gaining and maintaining all three 
for upwards of half a century must of neces- 
sity be the most perfect and the most 
popular of its kind. The 


STEINWAY 


Piano 


alone occupies this proud position, and 
travel where you will on the face of 
the globe you will always find that it 
reigns supreme in the hearts and the 
homes of the music-loving public 

The name of the Steinway 

dealer nearest you, together 

with illustrated literature, 


will be sent upon request and 
mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 
East 14th Street 


New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 





For 









Fulton 


Folding Go-Carts < 
Take haby anywhere \.\. 


and hack again. 


Absolutely 


Guaranteed fan 
hh > 


NES ae 


WY 
HOUSANDS of ‘Fulton’ Folding 
Go-Carts are in daily use; giving 
hourly satisfaction and comfort to 
thousands of mothers. It is pos- 
sible—now —to take baby with you 
in security and comfort—anywhere 


|All proclaim itBest’| 


Among all these satisfied users you'll 
ind a unanimous verdict 
proclaiming the ‘Fulton’ 

best. Used by mothers 

who investigated the merits 
of all makes of go-carts and 
chose the ‘Fulton’ strictly on 
its merits. $6 to $25. 
Sold by Reliable Merchants 
Everywhere. 

If not on sale in your town 

send postal for catalog and 

name of dealer. 











and neat 
with very|i 
little bother \ : 
or expense, ~ 
wear the — 


BALDWIN 


House Dress 


Something entirely new 


Slips on or off in a second just 
like a coat. Merely adjusting 
belt fits it to any figure instant- 
ly. Snap at back holds dress 
securelyin place. Double-breast- 
ed—gives double service. 

Looks like a princess or shirtwaist 
suit. Worn as a morning dress, work 
dress, everyday dress. Patented 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 

Shirtwaist suit style, square neck as illustrated, $2.15. High 
or low collar, Princess style without belt, $2.00. Blue or 


gray nurses’ stripe, light stripes and checks, and blue polka 
dot. Best washable percales. 


Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you, we will. 
r 24? . 
Snap! andit’son. Baldwin Garment Co. 
Re Incorporated 
ul y 50 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
a= Jaed Factories in Holyoke, U.S.A., and 


a daw, London, Canada 
weal 


ealers: Write for proposition 


“ 
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CHICAGO 


S652 FULTON ST. 

















The season of dust is here 
To lessen the labor of keeping your house clean, dust with 


NINN NEA 


WRITE TODAY FOR Buffalo Specialty Company 





FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 48-F Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















Girl 
Graduate 





No gift so adds 
the last touch of 
dainty elegance to 
that ‘‘ graduation 
gown’”’ like a beautiful 

| W. & H. Locket. 4 
| And who shall say what picture or 

| memento is guarded within its clasp? 

| But that is not all—a W. & H. 

| locket is the symbol of faithfulness. 

| It outlives the most beautiful flowers. 

| It is forever in style because de- 

| signed to endure. In after years it 

| recalls pleasant memories of the past. 
The little W.&H. heart trademark 


| on the inside isyour guaranty of fault- 


in eve 
Locket oll! 


less design and dependable quality. 

Your jeweler will be pleased to 
show you the locket illustrated here- 
with, No. 9424, particularly suitable 
for graduation gifts. Also other 
W. & H. lockets for every occasion. 


Write today for our beautiful little 
brochure ‘*‘ What's What in Lockets 
—Hints for Harmony,’’ a guide to 
careful buying and correct dress. 


WIGHTMAN & HOUGH CO. 
23 Beverly St., Providence, R. I. 
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Stevens Duryea 


Ror 
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S The kind and degree 


of comfort you experi- 




















ence in a Stevens-Duryea 
is not possible in other 
cars, no matter what sort 
of springs or upholstery 
they may use. 

The Three-Point Sup- 
port is part of the reason. 
The rest is told in our 
Individuality Book and 
our Catalogue, which we 
shall be glad to send on 
request to Department C. 





Stevens-Duryea Company 
Chicopee Falls Mass 
“Pioneer Builders of American Sixes”’ 


Model AA 
6-cylinder 
7-passenger 


Touring Car ] 
@ © 
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AN EXQUISITE LITTLE 
ENGAGEMENT GIFT 
A convenience for the trousseau. 
EP Two Wild Rose Sachets in a dainty 
os box with hand decorated card. 
Oc— Postpaid 
Ourillustrated booklet— ‘‘Thought- 
ful Little Gifts’’— will often help 
you tastefully to solve the problem 
of what to give. 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
251 Main &t., Pawtucket, BR. I. 


















Get ““THOUGHT FORCE FOR 
HEALTH” by Julia Seton Sears, M. D. 


It’s given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox's 
New Thought booklet and a three months’ trial subscription to 
THE NAUTILUS, magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept 488, HOLYOKE, MASS. 












TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Then I became desperate. I telephoned toa 
landscape gardener who had written a book on 
trees and how to know them. He was a busy 
man; he told me so; but he journeyed out to 
the mountain with me—for a price. 

‘*H’m,”’ he said, somewhat jerkily, for I had 
dragged him hurriedly up over the rock trail. 
“An ordinary specimen of the Japanese Acer. 
A saccharinum might grow here, but not 
this foreign dwarf. This common little a8 

“TI beg your pardon,” I interrupted. “I 
know that you are an eminent landscape gar- 
dener and I have read your book. But you are 
mistaken. This tree is extremely rare. There 
is not another tree in the whole world like this 
one. It is the Engagement Tree.” 

He looked at me queerly; then he readjusted 
his spectacles. ‘‘‘The Engagement Tree,’”’ he 
echoed. ‘‘Ah! that is a pity, for it will die. 
In fact it is dying now.” 

“You must keep it alive for us,’’ I said. “It 
was planted honestly, and honestly planted 
trees never die.” 

“Young man,” replied the horticulturist, 
‘“‘this has been a somewhat strange expedition. 
But perhaps I can earn my fee. If you were 
older you would know that all trees must be 
planted intelligently as well as honestly. I 
have not treated of the Engagement Tree 
in my book that you were good enough to 
mention; that is very true. But I am not 
unacquainted with the species.” 

“Ah!” I cried, going closer to him. ‘You, 
too, have planted an Engagement Tree?” 

“IT was no landscape gardener then,’ he 
muttered bitterly. 

“Tt died?” 

“I stood and watched it die,” he answered, 
turning upon me angrily. “I stood and 
watched it die, young man, just as you are 
doing now. Engagement Trees are always 
sturdily planted, but few of them thrive on the 
tops of mountains. They need the kindly shel- 
ter of the valleys. How many of us could exist 
upon the heights day after day? No, we need 
the sunshiny, sheltering valleys.’ 

“Then, if I uproot the tree carefully and 
plant it in the valley it will - 

He cut me short testily. ‘‘ You must wait 
and see,”’ he said as we parted. 








THINK I should have motored to the 

Murchisons’ as soon as I had put him on his 
train, but I remembered what Kate had said 
about cutting down our tree. And by the next 
morning memory of the horticulturist who had 
understood was replaced by a resolve to do as 
Kate had wished. It was her tree as well as 
mine. I could not have undertaken to convince 
her that there was a landscape gardening of 
love. But I knew now that there was. We 
should have planted our tree in the valley. 

I drove the car very slowly to Scout Moun- 
tain. In the tonneau was a camp axe that I 
had often carried into the Adirondacks. It 
was a keen tool. At the rock I stood for a few 
moments. On clear days one could see the 
gables of the Murchison place; I saw them 
now. Here, where all the happiness in the 
world had centered, it should end. After one 
clean stroke the Engagement Tree should slip 
over the rock rim, as the bits of white ribbon 
had slipped that first day. 

The tree spoke to me again, faintly, as all 
dying things speak—the only time it had 
spoken since Kate and I found the withered 
leaf. It seemed to say: ‘‘Don’t—without 
telling her.” 

“She will know when she finds the stump,”’ 
I said aloud. ‘‘When she sees the clean mark 
she will know that there was not much 
suffering.” 

If one is to qualify for a headsman he must 
be born to it. And how, if a man trembles at 
sight of a true blade which is to cut down a 
dying ‘sapling, can he imagine that any one 
could have learned to administer that sharpest 
of medicines to Sir Walter Raleighs? 

Once I drew back to strike, but hesitated. 
As my arm went back again, this time in earn- 
est, there was a sudden rustling beyond the 
rock—I caught a glimpse of something that 
made me toss the axe away. Kate was on the 
mountain too! 

It was yellow and pink in the west—that 
friendly, familiar yellow and pink—before I 
finished telling her what the landscape 
gardener had said. 

“Let us take the little tree home,’ I pleaded. 
“Perhaps all that it needs is transplanting. 
Perhaps we shall hang our Christmas presents 
upon it again. Shall we try, Kate?” 

‘Love is not meant only for mountain tops,” 
she said. “‘That wasthetrouble. We thought 
it was. After all it may grow best and sweetest 
in the valley, Rex. We shall see.”’ 


HERE was no open wonderment when 
Mrs. Murchison found me patting the last 
spadefuls around the maple. Perhaps the older 
of us have learned long agothat such trees should 
be set out where the keenness of wind and sun 
is tempered. But Dick Murchison, bustling 
back from the garage, whistled as he eyed us. 
“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘This isn’t Arbor 
Day!” 

‘““We have been transplanting,” I mumbled, 
glad of the pressure in his hand as mine met it. 

““The Engagement Tree, you know,” smiled 
Kate, with a display of taking things for 
granted that was overwhelming. 

Just then Michael, the greenhouse man, came 
around the veranda corner. He paused as he 
caught sight of the Japanese sapling. 

‘“Now what do you think of that?” he said. 
‘“‘T’ve been wondering who stole that from the 
back lawn.” 

Kate was upon her knees, inspecting the 
Engagement Tree in its new rooting. 

““Come here, Michael!” she called. ‘Tell 
me honestly! Will it grow?” 

The red thatch of the Irish gardener was 
close to her yellow hair as he knelt too. It 
seemed like a long time before I, breathing 
hard, heard his verdict. 

“Tt’ll grow all right—with tendin’, Miss 
Kate,” said Michael. 

And it is growing staunchly yet. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1912 











Yours for 
the Postage 


The Sunshine Revelation- 
Box containing 14 kinds of 
delicious 
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Specialties 

When the box has been opened, imagine 
that you are going to taste the daintiest 
morsels that ever tickled your palate. 
Think of them as delicate, rich, appetizing, 
and at the same time thoroughly pure and 
wholesome. Then nibble a Clover Leaf, 
for example — you will not be disappointed. 
The trend of your thought will be, “I won- 
der how they are made. I wonder where 
I can buy them.” 


How does it taste ? 


Now try the others. You will find them entirely differ- 
ent, yet each is equally enticing. No taste can be so exact- 
ing that it will not delight in these unusual dainties. 


There are many Sunshine Specialties, all made in the 
lightest, brightest, and cleanest bakery that your imagina- 
tion can picture. Literally baked in the Sunshine in the 

Bakery with a Thousand Windows.” 


Send for the Sunshine Revelation-Box 


Send us your name and address and ten cents (stamps 
or coin) and we will send you, free, by return mail, the 
Sunshine Revelation-Box, containing Clover Leaves and 13 
other kinds of delicious Biscuit Bonbons. Your grocer will 
then supply you with the kinds that you like best. For sale, 
packed carefully and, daintily in tins, also by the pound. 
Remember the name “Sunshine.” 


é Es Riscurrt (0. 445 CAUSEWAY ST. 
jeose Ws. B G BOSTON, MASS. 8 





Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Orrermoss 


Makes Traveling and 
Vacation Trips Safe. 


Public drinking cups are a 
fertile source of contagion —a 
serious menace to health. The J 
Thermos Bottle is the sanitary 
means of having drinking water pure, cold 
and sparkling when traveling. A Thermos 
Bottle in your room at Summer Hotels and 
boarding houses prevents sickness from im- 
pure water. Boil the water, chill it, and keep 
it cold ina Thermos Bottle. Hot or cold drink- 
ables or hot soup carried in Thermos, doubles 
the pleasures of refreshment hour on picnics 
or outings. 

Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days or 
steaming hot for 24 hours. 


| ‘ Thermos Bottles $1 up. Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up 










































On sale at Best Stores 
Some dealers and some people are of the opin- 
ion that there are different makes of Thermos 
Bottles. There is only one Thermos. If your 
dealer will not sell you genuine Thermos, we will 
ship you direct, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Write for catalog of all Thermos Products. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE Co. 
Thermos Building, New York City 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 

For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores — 5c the 


Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 











































SHORT-STORY WRITING 7€ Santa Clara Valley, known as the 

A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, CALIFORNIA N) ‘*pnoor man’s paradise,” surrounds 

and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg | SUNNYVALE, the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal 

Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s ne. climate. Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 

250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new fifty 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunn le Chamber 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. of Commerce, 36 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, California. 


y “FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


Will not scratch, mar, or stain the finest polished floors 
nor injure costly rugs, as do old-fashioned hard-wheel 
casters. The reason is that “FELTOID” 
Casters and Tips are made of an indestruct- 
ible, resilient material which produces a soft, 
velvety tread and receives and absorbs 
the impact, thereby insuring absolute 
floor and rug protection. 
Furniture and Hardware dealerswill supply you. 


Ask to have “FELTOID” Casters and Tips put on all the new furniture you 
buy. INSIST on the genuine with “FELTOID” stamped on every wheel and 
tip. Send postal anyway for catalogue K. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO., Dept. K, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mr. Esenwein 
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Be Sure to See the 


SEEGER Brotisitentre 
SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


before you decide upon your re- 
frigerator. Have it demonstrated 
to you thoroughly. Note the air 
siphons between the food and ice 
chambers. This is the system that 
maintains a vigorous circulation of 
cold, dry air and carries off all 
moisture and impurities. 

Cold, dry-air circulation is essen- 
tial for perfect refrigeration. Your 
food storage should not be without 
it. Ordinary ice boxes are unsafe. 
The Seeger Siphon System is the 
most efficient way to get a circula- 
tion that will keep foods pure. 


Seeger Refrigerators are splendidly made. 
One-piece white elastic enamel lining (not 
paint) that will neither chip nor peel; four- 
teen-layer insulated walls, and beautifully- 
finished kiln-dried red oak exterior. 


Sold by Dealers Under 
The Seeger Guarantee 


COMPLETE CATALOG of all sizes and 
styles of Seeger Refrigerators upon request. 
Gives description and illustrates full details 
of construction and Siphon System. You 
ought to read it before deciding upon your 
refrigerator. 

If we have no dealer in your city, we 
will ship you a ‘‘Seeger’’ direct. 








Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
858-870 Arcade Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 






Seeger Dry 
Air’ Siphon 



























» My Acme Fireless Cooker 


No Trouble Now To Wait When < 
You Are Late 


Makes a Pleasute of Cooking | 


The only way we can prove to you the Acme 
Sectional Fireless Cooker is the best, most prac- 
tical and in the end the cheapest fireless cooker 
made is to place one in your kitchen for athorough 
tryout. It’s impossible to do justice to it in de- 
scription or illustrations here. If satisfactory, keep 
it,ifnot, send it back. Thetrial willcost you nothing. 

The Acme boils, stews, roasts, fries and bakes, 
cooks any dish possible on your stove, retains all 
flavors, food more deliciousand one-third the work, 
worry, and saves 50 to 75% in fuelalone. Makes 
your kitchen work a pleasure instead of drudgery. 

Our new 1912 model with its recent improve- 
ments and exclusive features makes the 






SECTIONAL 


FUALaSS Gu 


In every way the best, most practical ever of- 
fered the American housekeeper. The construction 
of the Acme is all metal—steel, and pure sheet 
aluminum, positively sanitary; no wood to absorb 
the odors or harbor the germs; absolutely rust- 
proof,special insulation and heat retaining features, 
patented perforated heating elements, automatic 
steam valve, oven regulation; safe, easy tooperate, 
wonderful labor saver. Equipped with pure sheet 
aluminum vessels. Ask your dealer. If he does 
not handle it, write us for full particulars of our 30 
days home trial plan and Free Book fullof valuable 
information on firelesscookers. Don't buyafireless 
cooker of any kind until you learn all about the ad- 
vantages of the Acme over all others. Write today. 


Acme Fireless Cooker Co. 
515 Main Street, Quincy, Ill. 












2 Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 

a 


samples. , 


s 100 Visiting Cards 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





WAS REDUCED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


he had managed to have in the city with his 
children, although Charlotte always loyally 
stayed awake till “Papa” came home. 

It was hard for Ethel to give up both maid 
and nurse. Not even in the first years of her 
marriage had she undertaken the full house- 
work. Each morning it was a struggle to get 
up and prepare breakfast, dressing Charlotte 
and the twins in between times. But she 
planned carefully to get the best results from 
herself; she worked and rested alternately all 
day long; and she simplified her living to the 
last degree. 

For instance, she taught Charlotte to help 
dress-the twins. She put all four children 
into dark blue rompers, which stayed clean 
longer than light-colored dresses. She used the 
lower porch as a play-room in summer, and in 
winter the library. Here the children were safe 
enough. 

Breakfast and luncheon she served in the 
kitchen, but she always tried to have the 
table properly set. Supper she had in the 
dining-room; it was a nourishing hot meal, 
but plain in character. Scott was supposed 
to get whatever variety his system craved 
during his noon meal in the city. She less- 
ened her work with a fireless cooker, and she 
became an expert in stews and ragoits of 
delicate flavor. It seemed to her that she had 
never before put her mind on housekeeping 
and economy. 


ER home was by no means always in order. 

She did insist on the children keeping their 
toys in the play-room, and she tried to have 
the living-room and the dining-room tidy. 
But it was often almost suppertime before she 
could turn to the upstairs work, and some- 
times the whole house sadly needed sweeping 
and dusting. She had a neighbor, poorer than 
herself, who washed for her every week and 
occasionally scrubbed and swept. Such help 
was not always to be depended on, however, 
and sometimes she had to apologize to Scott 
for the unkempt look of his home. 

But Scott saw beneath the surface; no one 
knew better than he how much she was accom- 
plishing and how scientifically she was manag- 
ing her work. She found out, long before 
articles were written on efficiency, that by 
testing her strength, by carefully handling her 
tasks, so that she never made an unnecessary 
movement, or, as old-fashioned people put it, 
“by letting her head save her heels,’’ she was 
able, as time went on, to do her work very 
well without feeling exhausted at the end of 
the day. 

At the beginning she set up in chickens, 
having read on the subject before she went into 
the country. She began in a small way, but 
by the second year she had twenty-five hens, 
which kept the family in eggs, including those 
she stored, and supplied them with more 
chickens than they had ever been able to afford 
in the city. The third year she increased her 
flock and sold eggs to friends in the city. 
Scott was not above carrying them into town 
in four-dozen lots. 

With all their economies they could not 
have saved the ten per cent. Ethel had deter- 
mined upon unless she had sold eggs and 
vegetables and berries. 

The garden she and Scott cared for between 
them with occasional outside help. The first 
year they had sufficient only for themselves, 
but after that they sold what they did not 
use to a canning factory which had been put 
up in a neighboring village. Moreover, Ethel 
preserved beans and peas in glass jars for the 
use of her family. 

The orchard was large enough to supply 
them with apples until well into the winter, 
and from the peaches and plums and pears 
she made preserves, not only for her household 
but also for some of her city friends who were 
too busy or lazy to preserve for themselves. 


Y DEGREES their life in the country built 
up the Allens physically. Scott was no 
longer tired when he came home at night, and 
Ethel had a margin of energy left over. Some- 
times Ethel’s mother came out to take care of 
the children while Ethel and Scott spent two or 
three days in the city, going to the theater and 
visiting old friends. They liked the change, 
but they were always glad to get back to the 
country. 

“People say,” Scott remarked one night 
when they were about to go to bed and had 
taken a last look at their children, ‘‘ that riches 
separate some couples, and poverty others. 
We’ve stood the pinch without danger.”’ 

Ethel knew better. There had been danger. 
Many and many a time she had felt like com- 
plaining to him, like failing him, like shrinking 
from her hard work. But she had known that, 
however great her love for Scott and his for 
her, it could be preserved only by patience and 
courage in the face of their difficulties. 

“‘My old firm is tired of inaction,” he said. 
““They’re going to start in again and I can 
have my position back at almost the same 
salary.” 

“‘That’s good,” she said calmly. “I think 
I'll get a cook if I can find one, so that I can 
be more with the children. They’re needing 
me now more than they did.” 

“‘Then we won’t go back to the city?” 

She smiled at him indulgently. “After all 
the country has taught us?” 

“‘Tt’s taught me,”’ said Scott, “‘that a sala- 
ried man had better become acquainted with 
the scil and fit himself to get a living out 
of it when salaries fail.”’” Then he drew his 
wife into his arms. “Oh, my dear,” he added 
tenderly, ‘“‘the country, or the years, or both, 
have taught me that the greatest good that can 
be given a man is to walk the way of the major- 
ity of the world, hand in hand with wife and 
children. I want no more riches, no more 
success than you five. To go through joys and 
sorrows, and to go through with the wife who 
understands and helps, and who, by example, 
teaches a man to forget himself—is there a 
greater good?” 

And in these words Ethel knew the crowning 
happiness of her wifehood. 



















ad CAll Winter rm 


HEN you go out to your garden or your market, when you 
revel in the choice of ‘‘good things’’ for your table—do you 
think of next winter? 
Do you like to eat some other body’s ‘‘canned goods’’? Would 
it not be better and cheaper to ‘‘put up’”’ your own vegetables and 
fruit now ? 


Home “‘jarring’’ is now made easy and safe. Much of the worry 
and risk is spared by the use of 


Atlas“E-Z Seal” Preserving Jars 


(Get one free from your grocer) 
This jar is the housewife’s joy. It is sanitary, madé of all glass, 
no tin tops, no screw necks, no shatter, no splatter, no spoilage. 


The “E-Z Seal”’ is a wire clamp. It closes with a touch and opens with a 
tilt. The easiest of all jars to fill and clean. } 























Pf 

It permits preserving of most vegetables and fruits whole. Use “E-Z 
Seal’’ Jars, and your family will rejoice. “ B 
 1-Qt. 

Get a Free Jar and a Free Book =”, __,E2 

Try this jar—test it. Take this coupon to _.”,, aire 

your grocer. He will give you one jar 2” free jar, present this 


FREE. Then write us direct for — o neonr geo rr Sealer 
Book of Recipes. ItisFREE, 6” properly filled out. 


. ZEL-ATLAS ZsASS 
too. Do these two things Foal a cO. Wading, we 





today. Zo. This is to certify that I have re- 

4 eo ceived one “‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar 
sf HAZEL-ATLAS a’ free of all cost or obligation. This is 
ry) &. the first coupon presented by any mem- 


GLASS co. of der of my family. 
a 


H Y Name 
Wheeling “2 
W. Va. Pd Address 


of TOTHE DEALER :— Present this to jobber from 

@ whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
S. be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912. 

F4 DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I |} 

of. tave one “*Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signa- 

; ture appears above. 

on | 

Dealer’s Name__ 
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A QUARTER CENTURY | ( — 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC fs 


Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 
The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the m egisreret Pe ia eae 


Genuine Merit of Every Prospective Mother 


. » 
>] | Something new—onlyscientific garmentof ¥ 
= | the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
| fort and ease with “‘ fine form’’ 


and elegant ap- 






ys bet Onet 








pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
Shake Into Your Shoes — Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings—no lacing —no ripping 
Allen’s Foot = Ease, the antiseptic ag ng tice yh ogee | a, ave 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle . d Wramiactinn 


— can buy the material and have them made at home 
sensitive about the size of your 


F Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 
shoes? Many people wear shoes ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE toevery woman 
a size smaller by shaking Allen’s writing wd it. Tells - —_ er skirts, their advan- 
oe $ tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
je ir aoe wy gece’ od sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 


When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 


Breaking in New Shoes. If you have supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 





tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s selection of material and style, and we will make the 
Foot=Ease gives instant relief. We ; egee v peed age ety law hs get ripened it ten 
: ; | ays, an you don n exactly as repre- 
fr To DAT foo fe eg | sented, send it back and we wil) cheerfully refund 
" A q r | 


every cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 


Do not accept any substitute. of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 











- dress and walking skirts will positively please 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. | | you— same guarantee.— I!lustrated book free. 

Foot ” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
-Ease. ° ° 2 N. T. 


Beyer& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo,N.Y. 











SAFEGUARD YOUR GOWNS 


by insisting that your dressmaker use 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields, which guar- 
antee perfect protection against the 
ruinous effects of perspiration. Look 
for the name “Kleinert” on every 
shield you buy. None genuine with- 
out it. 


Kleinert’s Dress Shields can be washed 
in Aot water (necessary to remove germs 
and odor) and restored to perfect fresh- 
ness by ironing. Made in a wide variety 
of shapesand sizes. Your dealer has them. 





Write for our Dress 


Shield Book “L” 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 
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on the label 


- There's no LYE 
/N the cM 


The grocer who sells you 


Hunt’s &= Fruits 
“The kind that is NOT lye-peeled ” 


is the grocer who 
measures his profits by 
satisfied customers. 


The grocer who recommends Hunt's Quality 
Fruits is the grocer in whom you can place 
confidence; he can buy cheaper canned fruits 
but he knows he cannot buy better canne 
fruits. He deserves your patronage. 


“ Hunt for Hunt’s ” 
They’re worth looking for 


Write for information about our 100 Prize Trips 
to CALIFORNIA and $10,000 in Cash Prizes. 
pen to everyone. 


HUNT BROS. CO. 


112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


MARK 


sat. ‘ 
Hie aie ae 











All Day Ironing 


Get the 
Imperial 


Self-Heating 
Flat fron 


“A. On 10 Days’ 
Free Trial 


It Irons in Half the Time 

Better, easier, at one-tenth the cost of old style 
stove heated irons. Saves strength, health and 
nerves. Heats itself inside with gasoline or de- 
natured alcohol. No waiting for heat or fussing 
with half cold irons. No tiresome walking back and 
forth to ironing board. 








a 
Required 











Don’t Slave— 








Handier and cheaper 
Fn) than gas or electricity. ae. 
samy No wires or tubes. The 
Odorless | [mperial is the best 1 cent 














self - heating flat iron 
made. We prove it to you by free trial. Steady, 
easily regulated heat. Handle always cool. Use any- 
where, indoors or out, home or trav eling. Converts 
into gas stove instantly. Get a quick meal on it. Fully 
guaranteed. Costs little. Pays for itself in no time. 
Practically indispensable to housewife or servant. 
Illustrated booklet ‘Ironing Comfort” and 10 
FREE Day FREE TRIAL OFFER. Write today sure. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 16, 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEN ROSES BLOOM — 
When Nature is glorious with the first 
blush of summer—then is the charm of 
beauty most appreciated. LABLACHE 
| imparts that touch of del- 
icacy and refinement to 
" the complexion which as- 
sists Nature in retain- 
ing the bloom of youth. 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50 cents a box of druggists 
or by mail. Send zo cents 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French P 
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Hs LETTERS TO 
HIS MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


a proper acquaintance with each other and 
without realizing all the possibilities they are 
facing. Let him send them back to ponder 
these things for a few weeks, and if, on their 
return, they are able to answer satisfactorily 
his searching inquiries, let him tie the knot; 
but if they are in the least uncertain let him 
send them back again; and so on.” 


The Harm of Heedlessness 


+i oe is no doubt that the heedless way 
in which many young people rush into 
marriage is like that in which they afterward 
rush into divorce. The severest laws we can 
pass will not eliminate the resultant evils; they 
only change their form, as was shown in Bava- 
ria, about the middle of the last century, when 
no man was allowed to marry without pro- 
ducing legal proof that he could support a 
wife and family. Under this rule the number 
of marriages declined so rapidly and the ille- 
gitimate births so increased that for the sake 
of decency the law was changed. At once 
the marriage rate began to rise again and 
illegitimacy to decline. 

It is practicable, however, to administer 
palliatives sometimes when you know that a 
complete cure is beyond your reach. 

It may not be expedient to require a be- 
trothal test like that proposed by the wise man; 
but there ought to be laws, uniform through- 
out the United States, surrounding marriages 
with the utmost publicity, requiring licenses to 
be taken out in the county where the ceremony 
is to be performed, and an interval, even if 
only a few days, between the issue of a license 
and the solemnization of a marriage. This 
would, I feel sure, reduce the proportion of 
sudden and hasty weddings, elopements and 
unlawful or otherwise irregular unions, be- 
cause it would tend to curb the undue impetu- 
osity of youth without imposing too heavy 
a tax upon it. 


Importance of Early Home Training 


Se G in the divorce records points 
to the right kind of home training for 
young people as the best protective force a 
happy marriage can have. It is plain that 
parents who neglect to talk with candor to 
their children about the mutual relations of 
the sexes, and the momentous significance of a 
life partnership for the establishment of a 
home and the rearing of a family, are them- 
selves one-half to blame for whatever troubles 
come after. The fraction grows much larger 
if, in addition, they fail to begin instructing 
the children, while their characters are still 
plastic, in self-discipline. 

I often recall the earnestness with which 
you used to urge us boys: ‘‘ When you are 
tempted to speak quickly always take time 
to count ten!” I’ll venture to say, my dear 
Mother, that that practice of counting ten, 
which I took up first to please you and later 
followed because it was good, has not only 
steered me out of many a quarrel, but also 
has actually saved me more dollars than I 
have lived days. We are all slaves of habit; 
and I find that when the habit of counting ten 
has become fixed on one, self-restraint gets to 
be almost second nature. 

If the stories of domestic misery tell us any- 
thing it is that some such armor against the 
attacks of fate is needed by every married 
couple. Thus equipped it will take more than 
the pressure of hard times to make the hus- 
band chronically irritable; more than the 
temptations of fashion to make the wife a 
spendthrift; more than the seductions of 
society to make either of them an idler; more 
than the attractions of any outside companion- 
ship to lure wife away from husband or husband 
away from wife. 


Lack of Frankness With Each Other 


HERE is evidence, too, that a good many 

young pairs make a failure of marriage by 
their lack of frankness in dealing with each 
other. Divorces don’t seem to disturb those 
who lay down the rule, when they come to- 
gether, to share all secrets. If that rule is 
absolutely stuck to through thick and thin it 
bars out treachery and suspicion from the 
Start. 

The husband who carries with him every- 
where the consciousness that he is going to 
tell his wife the whole story of his experi- 
ences when absent from her may occasionally 
do something he will wish he had not, but his 
errors will not compare with those of the hus- 
band who feels accountable to nobody. but 
himself. And the same is true of a wife. 

Finally a fertile field of trouble between hus- 
bands and wives, as shown in the divorce 
courts, is the rev ersal of the order of Nature 
which recognizes man as the breadwinner for 
the household, and woman as his helper, confi- 
dante and comfort. 

If accident or illness render a man unable to 
do his share of the world’s work she must be a 
poor specimen of a wife who won’t shoulder 
the load cheerfully and do what she can to 
keep things going. But what shall we say of a 
husband who, able-bodied and mentally com- 
petent, is willing to sit still and let his wife 
support him, on her inherited wealth any 
more than by the labor of her hands? And 
how long can he hope, no matter how generous 
she may be, to keep her respect while he 
remains her voluntary dependent? 


A Cheerful Outlook 


T MAY give you some comfort, Mother, as 
it does me, to know that many of the most 
learned students of sociology view the present 
situation with respect to divorce as a passing 
phase. They predict that the divorce rate will 
progress for a while, keeping up at least its 


. present pace till the era of social unrest-we are 


now Passing through -has ended; and that 
thereafter it will decline again as rapidly as it 
has risen. 

Good luck to them as prophets! 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1912 





Send for our book of 150 recipes. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
Dept. D., 24 Broad Street, New York City 


NEW ORLEANS 
LIVERPOOL 


SAVANNAH 
LONDON 











just the right consis- 
tency to mask the 
| salad perfectly. When 
| Wesson Oil is used, 
| mayonnaise is palat- 
| able and extremely 


wholesome.’ 
Wesson Oil 
works up quicker 


and better in 
| mayonnaise than 
| imported oils; it 
is equally satis- 
factory in other 
dressings and 
sauces. If you 
_ find it otherwise, 
write us and we’ll 
have your money 
refunded. 


Please mention your grocer’s name. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PARIS MANCHESTER 























Sallie Houre Builder 


FOR SLENDER WOMEN, 


Has no padding, hooks, steels, clasps, 
eyelets, strings, nor heavy steels. 
It gives the wearer a correct figure at the 
start and BUILDS her to correct proportions. 
The construction makes deep breathing easy 
and natural, and an erect posture becomes a 
comfortable habit. There is no compression 
at any point—no crossed shoulder straps. 

The name SAHLIN on each garment guar- 
antees satisfaction or money refunded. 





Made in white coutille 

and batiste, for medi- 
um, medium tall and 
tall figures. Give ac- 
tual waist measure, 
bust measure desire: 
and length from arm- 
pit to waist line. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 
If he cannot supply 
you, order from us, 
adding 14c postage. 
Write for free fashion 
booklet. 








THE SAHLIN CO. 
1402 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, Ill.,U. S.A. 


Price $1.00 
Extra Quality, $1.50 
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applied after the bath, when the 
skin is fresh and pores are open, 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


Gently neutralizes it and keeps 
body and clothing sweet through- 
out the day. 


Does not stain or injure skin or clothes. Unscented; 
does not interfere with the most delicate perfume. 





25 at drug and department stores, If your 
C dealer hasn’t **Mum”’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


*¢MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Chairs & Tricycles \f. 
— 













@ For Invalids and Cripples 
2% Worthington Co. 
© 501 CedarSt., Elyria, O. 
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Have you, like thousands 
of other women, appreciated 
the ease and simplicity with 
which NESNAH can be 
made—by merely adding 
milk or cream? 

Have you delighted in its 
unique creamy taste — so 
delicious, so appetizing, so 
healthful > 

Ask your grocer for NESNAH— 
or send |0 Cents for full size package. 


Choice of nine flavors: Vanilla, 
Chocolate, Orange, Lemon, Pistachio, 
Raspberry, Maple, Caramel, Coffee. 


Prepared by 





Have you tried the new Dessert? 


“THE JUNKET FOLKS” 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N.Y. 
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The Greatest 
China Factory 
In The World 


Not in England, or France, or 
Germany, but at Newell, West 
Virginia, U.S.A., is located the 
pottery of The Homer Laughlin 
China Co., the largest in the 
world. To make the 45,000,000 
pieces of Homer Laughlin China, 
annually produced, requires the 
work of 1,800 people; 15 acres of 
floor space is necessary; and for 
decorating, $60,000 worth of gold 
alone is used annually. These 
figures indicate the popularity 
of Homer Laughlin China. 

In addition to its beauty and 
refinement of design and deco- 
ration, Homer Laughlin China 
gives splendid service. It is 
“as good as it looks.” In buying, 
see that the trade-mark name 
“Homer Laughlin” appears on 
the under side of each piece of 
sufficient size. 


The Homer Laughlin 
China Company 
Sido West Virginia 
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Delivered Free to your mail address 


$F 





Tailored Wash Suits 
For Boys and Girls 


Ford's Dutch Rompers, Russian, Blouse and 
Play Suits—made roomy, not bulky —give indi- 
viduality — hang well and wear—they fit. Made 
in light, airy, sanitary workrooms — double 
stitthed where needed. _ Large selection. 

Materials of character, permanent col- 
ors. “Trimmed with the extra touch of dis- 
criminating taste. 

They are not sold by stores 

Free Catalog illustrates the many clever 
styles in which Ford's Dutch Rompers, 
Russian, Blouse and Play Suits are made. 
They solve the problem of having your chil- 
dren distinctively and economically dressed. 


Send postal for Catalog today 
FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














77We Want the Womans 


Answering the Following Description: 


She has an instinctive sense of line; 
She is a good judge of the style and fit 
of clothes; : 
Other women value her opinion in mat- 
ters of dress. 
This is a talent, and the woman pos- 
sessing it can earn a good income 
by learning to fit the flexi- 
ble new guaranteed corsets 
demanded by fashion, and 
taking orders for them in 
the home. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. A sincere, high- 
class, liberal proposition. 
Address application to 
NU-BONE CoOpant co, 









































Corry, Pa 
On " i ANA i MAAN 
— 
ie. — 
Ball-Cup Nipple FREE “# ,., 
We want every mother ofa nursing babe to try Snell 


the only ball cup-nipple. Send us your address 

on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and we 

will mail you one. Fits any small neck bot- 

tle. Only nipple with open food-cup and pro- 

tected orifice at bottom — will not collapse, 

feeds regularly. State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. 


Ae en eee bee Ee Se , Buffalo, N. Y. 








BABY-BROKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


cheerful. ‘‘Poor Tom!” she thought often; “he 
wouldn’t have known the difference if the baby 
had lost ten ounces a week instead of gaining 
them!” 

At last it was over. Two long days on the 
train—two long, letterless days, in which any- 
thing might have happened—then the land- 
scape grew familiar; she began to count hours, 
then minutes, and at last the train slowed, 
grated on the rails and stopped. As she 
scanned the platform for Tom’s tall figure she 
thought of him with a rush of renewed affec- 
tion. Dear Tom! He must have been lonely ! 
But where was he? She made her impatient 
way to the door and stood waiting her turn to 
alight, when her eyes suddenly fell on Miss 
Stone’s face looking up at her. Her own dark- 
ened, then her heart gave a great throb of 
terror at the unexpected. She threw herself 
past the other people, down to the platform, 
and seized Miss Stone’s arm. ‘‘ What is it? 
Tell me!” she gasped. 

‘What is what? Why, Mrs. Carlyle, what 
is the matter? Is your father 

“*The baby ” Alice faltered. “Why are 
you here?”’ 

A light suddenly dawned on Miss Stone’s 
puzzled face. ‘‘Oh, the baby’s all right. She’s 
fine! Did you think— why, I s’pose you 
thought because I came down here—now that 
was too bad! We didn’t think of that.” 

“But who is with the baby?” asked Alice, 
only half satisfied. 

“Why, Mr. that is, Patty is there; and 
the baby is asleep.” 

“But it’s just her bedtime. I expected to 
see her before ” Alice began, but checked 
herself, her mouth setting in the thin line it 
often took of late. Was this Miss Stone’s 
devotion? All nurses were alike after all. 

They entered the cab, and she listened almost 
in silence to Miss Stone’s detailed account of 
her little daughter. 


y 3 THE house she flew up the steps. Patty 
opened the door for her at once. 

“Tom!” she called. 

**Sh-h-h!” said a voice from above. 

She darted up the stairs, into the dim hall, 
and on into the baby’s room. As she pushed 
open the door she stopped, transfixed. There 
sat Tom, his big head with its shaggy mane 
of hair bowed over a bundle in his arms. He 
looked up, and flashed at her a smile whose 
tender and merry radiance even the dim light 
could not subdue. She came toward him and 
put out her arms for the baby. 

He only shook his head, still smiling. 
“Sh-h-h!”’ he whispered. 

Alice stood, half dazed, looking first at the 
little dark head, then at the big one near it. 
Curious sensations were passing over her. As 
if in adream she saw Tom rise, walk noiselessly 
over to the crib, and lay the little bundle down. 
Gently, deftly, the big hands arranged the 
blankets, gave the little body within a skillful 
turn, slipped a hand under the head a moment, 
under the hips—then a blanket was laid over 
the feet and tucked in, and Tom turned quietly 
toward her. She felt herself overshadowed by 
his tall figure, encompassed by strong arms. 
A strange sense of weakness came over her—of 
weakness and yet of content. She rested her 
head on his chest and let him breathe kisses 
on her cheek, on her hair, on her eyes. Inthe 
crib in the corner the little figure stirred, and 
two small fists were thrown back, one on each 
side of the little head. She half drew out of 
his arms to go over, but he held her. 

**Sh-h-h!”’ he whispered. ‘She always does 
that when she goes to sleep. That means she’s 
settled for the night.” 

Alice looked up at him wonderingly, and he 
smiled down at her. 

“Come,” he said, and drew her into the next 
room and quietly closed the door. 

“‘But, Tom!” she protested faintly. 

He was standing over her, feeling for her hat- 
pins, and the sense of his blind fingers drew her 
own totherescue. The hat came off, he tossed 
it unceremoniously away and unbuttoned her 
coat. She stood passive, her usual capable, 
practical self in abeyance. 


“WELL dear,” he said finally. ‘‘ Aren’t 
/ you glad to get home, and to find Baby 
so well? She gained twelve ounces last week. 
We weighed her yesterday, too late to write— 
that’s on the new food formula too.” 

““What?” she gasped. ‘‘Miss_ Stone 
changed ss 

““No,”’ he smiled. “I did; last week. It’s 
a month before schedule time, but of course 
you go by weight rather than age, and her 
digestion is perfect. And I got her some new 
shirts yesterday.” 

*““Vou!”’ She sat down limply. 

















“Ves. The others are really so small it’s - 


absurd. You’ i see W hen I give her her bath 
in the morning.’ 

Alice gazed up at him, her gray eyes wide, 
her pretty lips parted, but no words came. 

He kept his own features steady a moment 
longer, then they irradiated with merriment. 
He strode over to her, picked her up in his arms 
and pranced about the room, then sank down 
in a big chair and held her like a baby, while 
he chuckled over her. “The funny little girl! 
To think she could have her baby all by her- 
self! And she wouldn’t let the clumsy man 
touch it, or love it, or anything but tiptoe 
round the edges of it? Funny, foolish, darling 
little girl!” 

He set her up on his knee, flustered and pink, 
and confused, but smiling. 

** Alice, darling,” he said gravely, and his 
voice was rich and tender, “you really were 
making a mistake—a big mistake—to keep me 
out. But you can’t any longer; I’ve broken 
in, she’s my baby—but I won’t keep you out. 
Can’t we stay together?—all three of us?” 

Alice’s head had dropped to his shoulder, 
and she was silent. 

He looked down at her. “Why, Sweetheart, 
you’re crying! Why?’ 

She pushed aw ay his hand, and sat up, 
mopping her eyes. ‘‘Never mind why,” she 
whispered, smiling. ‘‘I’m glad there are some 
things you don’t know yet, even if you can 
bathe the baby.” 
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Cooks Everything $200 in Prizes 
to Good Cooks ; 
ist $50, 2nd $25, 3rd $15, 4th, 5th and 
6th $10, and 44 of $5 to $1 each. 


Equal division in case of tie. 


oy CALORIC. 


Fireless Cook Stove 


In the past, the trouble with the Fireless always 
was that you had to eat what the Fireless could 
cook, not whatever you wanted. Now comes a Fire- 
less that can cook anything. It will handle every- 
thing from soup to pie—and cook from three to 
nine dishes at a time. Because of its soapstone 
radiators, from the natural soapstone mines of Vir- 
ginia, the Caloric Fireless ovens can be heated to 400 
degrees. Thus making it possible for you to bake and 
roast as well as boil and stew and steam. 

he Caloric patented steam valve isan auto- 
matic arrangement by means of which useless steam 
is allowed to escape, while all necessary heat is re- 
tained. This gives you the dry Oven so necessary for 
browning roasts, cakes, biscuits, etc. No other Fire- 
less has this steam valve. Yet it is the one great 
factor in gettine perfect results in baking and 
roasting. The 1912 Calorics are porcelain lined. 
This lining saves heat better than any metal known. 
It is permanently white, easy to clean, practically 
indestructible. The Caloric is the only porcelain- 
lined Fireless on the market. | 
FR With every Caloric Cook Stove we give a complete | 
set of aluminum cooking utensils. These are espe- 

cially designed for Caloric Cooking and increase the utility of 
the cook stove many times. 

A 150-page cloth-bound 
cook book is also given free 
with every Caloric. Tells 
how to Caloric-cook over 300 
dishes without wastin ae 
an ounce of food. °F " 
experiments, no - f 
certainty. Letussend i 
you our illustrated cat- i 
alog. Where we have 
no dealer we ship direct 
and pay the freight. 

Address Dept. 20. X 


The Caloric Co. 





Send your favorite recipe to win one of 
these cash prizes for the 50 best recipes for 
cooking ina 
SAVORY 2otreR 

BOILER 

You'll get the prize book, any- COOKS 
way. Contest closes Dec. 1,'12. Cereals 

The Savory Double Boiler cooks 
in the best way—with live steam. — 
Makes food taste better because Prat 
it saves the flavor. Can’t burn— Puddings 
needs no watching. etc. 

Three sizes, tin or enamel, 75c up. Look them 
up at hardware or department stores. Savory 
Roaster, Savory Coffee Percolator, Savory 
Bread and Cake Box are best in their line. 

Send for booklet-—FREE. 

THE REPUBLIC METALWARE CoO. ; 

20 Republic St. Buffalo,N. Y. 


























Jap-a-lac Your Porch Furniture 


ADAM, you will doubtlessly want to use Jap-a-lac Enamels on your 

porch furniture this spring—the Apple Green, Enamel Red or Enamel 

Green (Pale). Jap-a-lac Enamels are fine also for refinishing metal 
beds—for finishing chairs —bedroom work—so many things! 


PPALAL 


enews 
Everything from Cellar to Garret 
It is made in 21 colors and Natural (Clear). 
Sold in 10c sizes and up. f course there are 
imitations—but there is only one Jap-a-lac. 
Any dealer can supply you. 
Send for booklet of Jap-a-lac uses—on request. 
For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores * 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: Cleveland, 0.,Toronto,Cam. Branches: peers 


Jap-a-lac is 
now sold 
in 10c 


cans 
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We have sent out hun-- 
dreds of thousands of 
sample cakes. Write 

Jor yours today, 


Write 
for your 
sample 


cake 


Have you everused 
a soap with the rea/ 
odor of violets? 

If not, you do not know 
how delightful asoap can be. 
Every time you wash with 
this sample cake, you will 
enjoy its fresh fragrance. 
In it we have caught the 
real odor of violets and the 
color of fresh violet leaves, a 
beautiful translucent green. 


Jergens 


Violet Glycerine Soap 


Send us a 2c stamp and we will 
send you this sample cake, enough 
to last several days. When you have 
used it, you can get it in the regu- 
lar size from your druggist—10c a 
cake, three cakes for a quarter. The 
violet fragrance is universally loved, 
is adopted more often than all other 
odors combined. Get your sample 
today. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati. 


Smell it 
Hold it to the light 














For sale everywhere. 
Look for the name Jergens. 
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INES LIKE 
MIRROR 


Try this easy 3-in-One way: Wring out asoft 
cloth in cold water and put on a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe your piano, dining room 
table, buffet, chairs—any fine varnished or veneered 
furniture. Dry and polish with clean, dry cheese 
cloth. (Be sure to rub always with the grain of 
the wood; never rub in circles.) 

All the grime and soil, all the marks of ordinary 
wear and tear, will positively vanish. Back comes 
the original beauty and lustre of wood. 3-in-One 
contains no grease to rub off on your clothes; no acid 
to injure; no usual furniture polish odor. Just a clear, 
pure oil preparation that women have been using 
constantly for over 17 years—because it’s so good. 

Rub the leather seats and backs of your furniture 
with a soft cloth moistened with a little 3-in-One. 
This prevents the leather from hardening, cracking 
or Ey siggy 

Mrs, Alvin Gaumer, Blandinsville, Ill., writes: “As 
a furniture polish 3-in-One is the best I have 
ever tried. 

FREE —Write today for a generous free bottle 

and the 3-in-One Dictionary. Try be- 

i you buy 
At all good stores in 3 size bot- 
tles: 10c, 25c, 50c. (New 50c 

Haif Pint size is the Money sav- 

ing home size.) 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


41 Broadway, New York City 



























Permanent, never 
cracks nor yellows. 
Gives aporcelain-like 
hnish without trace 
of brush-mark. 

Send for Free Booklet 
and Panel Finished with Vitralite 
Bea for yourself. If 
your dealer hasn’t Vitralite, 
write us at 75 Tonawanda 
= Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; in 


( ‘anada, 17 Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 


ERT VARNISHES 


Forei F 
nepYort hase igo Established E243. F.0i0"" 
Bridgeburg, Canada Hamburg 


63 Years 








WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


“That you’d rather be engaged to me than 
to that Mr. Possiewhat,”’ he flashed back. 

“But if I’m not to him—not my really 
ownself, I mean?” 

“Then be engaged to me,” he urged, his 
black eyes sparkling with mingled fun and 
ardor. 

“But Mr. Lancing asked me first,’’ she ob- 
jected with naive simplicity, ‘‘just before you 
came.’ 

“And you accepted him?” 

“*No, not yet.” 

Connors’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Then of course 
you don’t have to accept him. Take me, 
‘Billie.’ At least give me a trial.” 

She considered: ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a joke on 
them—when she and Arthur found your ring 
on her finger?” 

“‘Her finger? im not talking about any 
other girl, ‘Billie.’ It’s your finger I want to 
capture.” 

“Allright; display the fatal band.” 

“Crickey!” he whistled, and he stripped off 
the heavy seal ring that ‘decorated his little 
finger. ‘‘Let me put it on myself.”’ 


Sm put up her hand and he placed the ring 
on the childlike finger already encircled 
with Mr. Postlethwaite’s pearl-set band. It 
was much toolarge. As she closed her hand to 
keep it in place Connors drew a deep breath 
and muttered: “You mean it? We’re really 
engaged now?” 

“*Yes,”’ she lightly assented. ‘“It’ll be fun, 
won’t it? Only you mustn’t ever be silly. If 
you’re not we’ll stay engaged; and you 
mustn’t mind even if she returns your ring 
and you think it’s I.”’ 

“She? Who?” demanded Connors, be- 
wildered. 

“*T’ll show you,” she replied, her eyes glint- 
ing. She drew the two rings from her finger to 
replace them in reverse order so that the pearl 
setting would guard the larger ring from slip- 
ping off. ‘“‘Now wait a moment,” she ordered, 
and went over to lean on the port rail. 

Staring at her gay little form in wondering 
curiosity Connors was astonished to, see it sud- 
denly relax and droop as if the girl were about 
to faint. He sprang to her side and grasped 
her arm. ‘What is it, ‘Billiekins’?” he in- 
quired in sharp alarm. ‘You're not ill again, 
are you?” 

“T’m—no, not at all. 
release me,” she replied. 

The odd change in her voice, even more 
than the timid manner in which she shrank 
away, caused Connors to free her arm. “I 
say,” he urged, “if you’re not ill what in 
thunder ? You’re trying to rag me 
again, that’s it!”’ He snatched reassurance 
from his own explanation of her behavior and 
leaned toward her, grinning with youthful con- 
ceit of his astuteness. ‘Once is enough for 
Dennis! You took me in that first time up 
here, coming out the Golden Gate. But 
nevermore! Can’t fool me twice with the 
same game.” 


If you'll please 





‘THE girl looked at him with such acute 

distress that a more careful observer must 
have seen how far she was from feigning. ‘I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Connors,” she murmured, 
“T really do have these spells of—faintness. 
My mind wanders at times. May I ask you to 
please tell me what I was saying—doing— 
before this—spell?”’ 

‘“*Great! Great!’ praised Connors, clap- 
ping his hands. ‘‘ You sure ought to be on the 
stage, ‘Billiekins.’ You could put it way over 
all the leading ladies I ever met.” 

“Ves?” she asked, shrinking farther away 
from him and gazing about as if half minded to 
run. Her glance fell upon Lancing, who was 
swinging up the last step of the hurricane 
ladder. ‘‘Oh,” she sighed in a tone of such 
relief that even Connors’s assurance was 
staggered. ‘There is Mr. Lancing.” She 
started to meet the engineer and he quickened 
his leisurely advance. 

Connors shot a jealous glance at his rival 
and sprang between him and the girl. “Hold 
on a minute, ‘Billie’!”? he ordered. ‘This is 
going it a bit too strong.” 

She stopped and looked up at him in alarm. 

“*What do you mean, Connors?’’? demanded 
Lancing, stepping forward beside the younger 
man. ‘‘What has he done, Miss Rosemary?” 

“‘He—I can hardly say,’ faltered the girl, 
flushing with embarrassment. 

“You can’t, can’t you?” said Connors. 
“Well, I can. This joke has gone far enough. 
When people are engaged 

“‘Engaged!” gasped the girl. Every trace of 
color vanished from her face, leaving it pallid 
and almost haggard. 

“*Cut it!” retorted Connors, too angry to be 
checked even by this proof of distress. ‘I 
don’t like it, and you can’t expect to fool him 
when he can’t help but see my ring on your 
finger.” 

“‘VYour ring?” she repeated, staring at him 
in blank bewilderment. 

He caught up her left hand and held it 
before her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t be silly! Look there. 
What’s that? What do you say to that, 
Lancing? You know my ring and you know 
what it means there.” 





ANCING saw the terror in the girl’s eyes as 
she gazed speechless at the heavy seal that 
almost covered her pearl-set engagement ring. 
If she was acting, her art was marvelous. “I 
do not know what it means,” he replied. 
“That is for Miss Willet to say. Rosemary, 
are you engaged to him?” 
“To him?” she echoed. 
be; only to Arthur.” 
“It’s not three minutes since you accepted 
me,” contended Connors, striving hard to 
restrain his anger. “I’m giving it to you 
straight, Lancing. First she let me put on my 
ring myself, and then she took off both rings 
and put mine on first so it wouldn’t drop off. 
Then she said she’d show me something and 
went over to the rail; and the next thing I 
knew she started this silly pretending just the 
way she did when we were leaving Frisco.” 


“No, no, it can’t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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Our artists will 


send you plans in 
colors for any rooms you 
wish to decorate—Free 
of charge. Write for them! 





Original plans for ceiling, frieze, side walls 
and stencils made by designers in touch with 
the modern ideas of the large Art Centers. 
They will study the size, lighting and arrange- 
ment of your rooms—give you individual serv- 
ice. And there will be no charge for this expert 
It will enable your local decorator to 
give you as artistic results as the high-priced 
men from New York or other big cities. 


advice. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is distinguished for its exquisite water color tints. 
in vogue for the new decorating than wall paper or paint 
All kalsomine colors appear crude 
beside the soft-hued Alabastine tinting. 


Send for this Free Book 


and costs far less. 


More 








photographer. 








New Homes 


Architects specify 
Alabastine. Put on 
the first coat — after 
the walls settle you 
can put on second 
coat without the ex- 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
617 Grandville Road 


of Beautiful Rooms 


Go into twenty artistic homes with our 
See how adaptable is 
Alabastine—perfect harmony through- 
out yet a distinctive treatment of each 
room. Absolutely sanitary—goes furthest 
on the walls, easiest and quickest to apply— 
no waiting or muss, and neither chips, 
peels, or rubs off when put on properly. 


Full Five Pounds 
White 50c; Regular Tints 55c 


ponte nant: USS Ff Write for The Alabastine Book—today 


Alabastine Company 


New York City 
Desk 17—105 Water Street 





is restful, satisfying, and lends a | 
subtle charm to its surroundings. 
Let us send you our new Cata- 


logue of Globes and Shades. 


Tell us your dealer’s name. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 











EDDING10 Announcements $5.40 Beautifully 
Invitations 6.75 engraved 
including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 

100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 


Engraving Co., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 


and club rates. Royal 





are Easily Exterminated 
by Using the Genuine 


Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


It is a sure exterminator of 
rats, mice, cockroaches and all 
vermin. Get the genuine. 


Sold by druggists and general stores everywhere or 
sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 
sure to get the genuine; 25c and $1.00. Stearns’ Electric 
Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 


| Cockroaches 





and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIA 
IT ONLY 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the ipevighet 


COSTS one cent to onl our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 


4 on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


| FACTORY PRICES fs 
\ abicycleor 
M a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to yourtown. 


) RIDER AGENT making big 


=~ money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 


We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 


repairs and all sundries at half usual prices. 
Not Wait; write zoday for our special offer 


TIRES, Coaster-Brakerear wheels, lamps, 


MEAD CYCLE 60. , Dept. H-161, CHICAGO 





WEDDING? 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Correct styles supplied immediately, prepaid. Monogram 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
177 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


INVITATIONS 








at one profit. 


Will You Prove 


Mission Furniture, 
Carpets and Rugs. te today. 








Not Sold by Dealers—From Factory to You ONLY 


Come-Packt Sectional Furniture goes direct from our factory to your home 
We have no dealers or agents, and pay no commissions to 
anyone. We cannot do it and sell at the low prices we quote. 


At Our Risk ? 


This beautiful Mission table is a specimen saving from our list of more than 
designs. Shipped economically in sections, needs only driving of six 

screws to make it complete, solid, substantial. If you are not ameomeny 

satisfied with it or amy other piece after a year’s trial—your money back 


Big Six Catalog Mailed Free 


Six money saving de agectmente in our 1912 book show big economies in 
issi wow Weave Furniture, Lamps, 





Bm) $193 


Curtains, 


54 in. top, beautiful Quarter o~ 


COME-PACKT Bees sthon CO., 616 Fernwood Avenue, Toledo, Q. White Oak: extends to 9 ft 
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Model $19.75 Round Corners 


ITH a Belding-Hall Refrig- 
erator there is no danger of 
food spoiling because the ice 
=i gives out. Ice always lasts longer 
‘jj] than is expected. A Belding-Hall 
77 pays for itself with savings in ice. 


The secret is the non-conducting insula- 
: tion. Warmaircan’t getin. Cold aircan’t 
get out. Cold, dry air circulates continu- 
ously between ice and provisions. This 
preserves food longer and without odor. 


Belding-Hall refrigerators are handsome and 
lasting. Inside they are convenient, roomy, 
easily cleaned. Made in over 100 sizes, styles 
and grades. We recommend the One Piece 
Seamless Porcelain Lined. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, we will. Write for Catalogue. 


{| BELDING-HALL] 


One Piece Seamless 


| PORCELAIN LINED} 
Refrigerator illustrated $19.75 ; 


The provision chamber is of One Piece 
Seamless Steel, Porcelain Lined. It is 
smooth and shiny like a dinner plate. The 
shelves are made of easily cleaned, heavily 
tinned woven wire. Ice chamber is of 
’ heavy galvanized iron—takes 65 pounds of 
ice. Case, the best non-warping white oak, 
BH staunchly constructed, highly finished. The 
' 

' 

BK 









































ideal refrigerator forthe average size family. 
Width 25 in.; depth 18in.; height 43 in. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will |, 
E+ deliver you this refrigerator on receipt of 
. money order or check for $19.75, freight |! 
prepaid to points north of Ohio River and 
; east of Missouri River. To points beyond, 
' freight prepaid to river points. If therefrig- |! 
erator is unsatisfactory, return it at our FQ 
expense and your money will be refunded. 


BELDING-HALL CO., 300 Hall St., Belding, Mich. 























Bay FN REAL 


Fireless Cooker 








With Manson's 
1912 All-Alumi- 
num Fireless 
Cooker you do 
not need to heat 
foods on cook 
stove first. Put 
them in cold 
and raw. ‘‘Man- 
son's’’ does the 
rest. No basting 
—no watching — ’ 
no burnt food—no A MANSON S 
odors— no rustable All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker 
linings—no breakable radiators — no pads—no mussy, 
condensed steam — no new-fangled recipes to learn. 
Cook your regular way. 

Cooks twice as many foods at once as average 
cooker—has 25% greater total capacity, yet very com- 
pact. Has two baking and roasting compartments 
(most cookers have one). Roasts, bakes, boils, steams, 
fries and stews—cooks deliciously soups, breakfast 
foods, vegetables, fruits, meats bread, pies, cake and 
puddings. Makes huge saving in kitchen work, fuel, 
meat bills, grocery bills. 

Has aluminum covers, aluminum vessels and 
aluminum LININGS throughout. Aluminum never 
rusts or corrodes, or blackens or burns—always bright 
and hygienic. Only metal ever used in fireless cookers 
that won't rust out. Outlasts, ten times, sheet metal, 
terneplate, ‘‘aluminoid,’”’ ‘‘alumnite’’ and other 
rustable imitations of aluminum. 


$ 1 We base our direct-to-you 
ave price at 85 cents net profit 
==" per cooker. This is almost 
as low as cookers lined with rustable metals. 
Don’t put money in any 
Send Postal Now cooker till you have had 
the latest Book on ‘‘Manson's'’—the Cooking aeerve of 
the Age. Send postal today and it will come next 
mail — with low price and 90 days’ TRIAL OMFS 
We ship from nearest warehouse. Prompt delivery san 
permanent satisfaction guaranteed or MONEY BACK. 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 72, Detroit Dept. 72, Kansas City 
Warehouses—New York, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco 
















FLY SWATTER 


The quickest and liveliest fly killer on the 
market. Tempered steel wires that can’t 
twist, bend, kink or tangle — will last 
through many fly seasons. If not found 
in your town, send us 15c and we'll mail 
you a Fly Swatter from the factory postpaid. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5405 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


“What have I done? Oh, what have I 
done?” moaned the girl, wringing her hands. 

“If you want to know, you’ve engaged 
yourself to me,”’ answered Connors, with heavy 
sarcasm. 

“T couldn’t have! It’s impossible when I’m 
engaged to Arthur. Mr. Lancing, tell him to 
please, please go away and never say that 
again.” 

“Tell me, will he?” threatened Connors, and 
he stepped close up to Lancing. 


HE older man met his challenging stare 

with a look of cool self-control. ‘If Miss 
Willet says you are mistaken I presume you’re 
enough of a gentleman not to dispute her,” 
he said. 

“But I tell you * Connors paused, 
checked by Lancing’s steady gaze. ‘Well, 
I ey 

“It’s a mistake—a dreadful mistake, Mr. 
Connors. Won’t you please forgive me and 
say no more about it?” implored the girl. ‘I 
know I do frivolous, bad things at times; 
it’s when that dreadful thing—that mischie- 
vous, teasing mood comes on me —— Oh! I 
can’t explain it even to myself. If you will 
only forgive me for being so silly.” 

“‘T suppose I can’t help doing so if you put 
it that way,” muttered Connors. 

“T do, and—here is your ring, please,’’ she 
half whispered. 

As he took the ring from her timidly out- 
stretched hand his eyes flashed. ‘ You’re try- 
ing to rag me,” he cried. ‘You did say we 
were engaged, that I wasn’t to mind even if 
she—if you returned my ring. You're trying 
to haze me, and I won’t stand for it.”’ 

“Hold on, Connors,”’ interposed Lancing. 
“Don’t forget you’re speaking toalady. Asa 
gentleman you’ll go away now to cool down 
and consider whether you owe Miss Willet an 
apology.” 

Again the younger man’s eyes flashed; but 
Lancing met him with a cold reserve that 
offered no excuse for an attack. 





ONNORS turned upon the girl, who shrank 

back, unmistakably agitated at his violent 
behavior. Hestared at her a moment between 
doubt and chagrin and abruptly started off. 

When he had disappeared Lancing smiled 
into the girl’s tense face and sought to relieve 
her distress. ‘‘Don’t worry, Miss Rosemary. 
He’ll be begging your pardon for his blunder 
before noon.” 

“He may; and yet,” she faltered, “if only 
I could explain. I’m sure it was my fault. 
You see, I—I’m afraid he had sufficient cause.”’ 

“You don’t mean you really led him on, 
gave him to understand you considered your 
whimsical prank, borrowing his ring, an 
engagement?” 

Rosemary blushed scarlet. ‘‘I—oh, please 
don’t ask! I can’t tell you, really I can’t, 
Mr. Lancing.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, as she bent over with 
her face in her hands to hide her violent em- 
barrassment. ‘‘That was inconsiderate of me. 
Of course I have no right—as yet—to question 
you. After you dismissed me, believe me, I 
should not have presumed to return had not 
your mamma asked me to come for you. 
Suppose we agree to forget all about what 
has happened and let me take you down to 
your mamma. Come! We shall be late to 
breakfast.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you,” she murmured, struggling 
to regain her composure, “‘but I don’t wish 
any breakfast. I wish only to be quiet and 
rest. I’m going to the stateroom. If you'll 
please tell Mamma.”’ 

“Certainly, after I’ve seen you down,” said 
Lancing. 

He escorted her to the door of her stateroom 
and was silent until she had stepped inside; 
but, as she thanked him with a glance of timid 
gratitude, he stated with quiet resolution: 
“Whether or not you include our talk among 
the unpleasant things, Miss Rosemary, I wish 
to say that your whimsical teasing of Connors 
does not alter my intentions in the slightest.’’ 

The girl looked down and murmured con- 
fusedly: ‘‘Your intentions? You mean as 
to ” 

“Winning you,” he answered, with terse 
brevity. 

“Oh, Mr. Lancing!” she exclaimed in a 
startled tone; and before he could reply she 
slipped behind the door and softly closed it in 
his face. 





Vill 


N HIS way down to the saloon Lancing 

reflected that he was little acquainted 
with the nature of girls, and that probably 
Rosemary was merely a few degrees more 
capricious and mischievous than the average 
girl. It seemed certain that her feeling for her 
fiancé was no more than a fickle regard, and as 
for her entanglement with Connors he could 
think of it as nothing more than a piece of 
thoughtless, childish coquetry. He found Mrs. 
Willet seated alone at the end of one of the 
breakfast-tables. After relating what had oc- 
curred he added his explanation of Rosemary’s 
behavior. 

Mrs. Willet did not take it so lightly. ‘‘Oh, 
dear!’ she sighed. ‘‘What won’t the child do 
next? Ever since she became engaged to 
Arthur she has had these madcap outbursts of 
mischief. It is not at all like her to be other 
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than gentle and considerate and almost too 
self-sacrificing. But whenever these other 
moods come on her—and they are becoming 
more frequent.” 

“The natural reaction from too much intro- 
spection,” suggested Lancing. ‘‘ Meditating 
on the metaphysics of Theosophy represses her 
girlish spirits. When the limit of restraint is 
reached there follow these explosions.” 

“T wish I could believe that, my dear Frank. 
But she is so extreme in her opposite moods, 
never moderate. Why, one could almost 
imagine her two girls in one body. Arthur 
believes that when she gives way to her spells 
of unrestrained mirth she is the victim of a dis- 
embodied astral, a—I cannot recall the Theo- 
sophical term. But my daughter is no less 
positive that her cousin is possessed of a—of 
an imp. There are times when it seems that 
either Arthur or, Jane must be right.” 

“It’s only an overdose of metaphysics,” 
reassured Lancing. Then his eyes glowed as 
he continued: “You have given me your per- 
mission to try to win her love, and when I 
succeed—you’ll see.” 

“I hope so. Nothing could please me 
more,”’ replied Mrs. Willet. She rose. ‘‘I’m 
going to Rosemary, and will try to get her out 
after a time. But very probably, after so dis- 
turbing an incident, she will insist upon resting 
all day.” 

“Poor little girl! No wonder,’ murmured 
Lancing. 

He escorted her up the companionway and 
around to her stateroom. As she entered he 
went on aft in search of Connors. Upon in- 
quiring helearned that the restless Sophomore 
had goneashore. He did not return until the 
steamer was about to put off for San Diego. 
Meantime, after easing Rosemary’s headache 
and soothing her to sleep, Mrs. Willet had come 
out to talk with Lancing. Connors saw them 
chatting together in confidential undertones, 
and went to sulk in the smoking-room. 


BOUT midafternoon, when Mrs, Willet 

went into her stateroom to pack her own 

and Rosemary's baggage, she looked out of 

the port to tell Lancing that the girl had not 
yet awakened. 

Much disappointed he wandered into the 
smoking-room, where he found Connors 
slumped down on one of the lounges. ‘‘ Well, 
young man,” he demanded, ‘‘have you 
thought it over?” 

“Have I?” dolefully exclaimed Connors. 
“*T’ve been a chump—all kinds of a chump!”’ 

“You have,” agreed Lancing. 

Connors groaned. ‘‘Do you think she'll 
ever forgive me?”’ 

“You might apologize and see,’’ suggested 
Lancing. 

Connors sprang up and grasped his hand. 
““That’s square, old man! You were with her 
mamma all day—thought you might have 
planned to shut me out of the running. But 
of course I ought to have known better. 
You're not that kind. Let me apologize to 
you for thinking it for a moment.”’ 

“No need whatever,’’ replied Lancing. 

“But I do just the same. Now if only I 
could see Miss ‘ Billie.” When’s she coming 
out?” 

“T don’t know,”’ answered Lancing. ‘‘ That 
excitement brought on a severe headache. 
She was asleep a few minutes ago.” 

He stretched out on the lounge, and Connors 
presently wandered away to a group near by. 

Some time later a steward brought word to 
Lancing that Miss Willet wished to see him. 
As he rose to leave the smoking-room Connors 
sprang up and joined him. 

“What’s on?” he demanded. ‘‘Has Miss 
* Billie’ come out?” 

“Miss Willet sent for me,’’ replied Lancing. 

“For you? Not for me? But no wonder,” 
groaned Connors. “Just the same I’m going 
with you. You'll give me my chance to 
apologize?” 

“Yes,” assented Lancing. He knew that 
Mrs. Willet haddecided not to invite the young 
fellow to visit at ‘‘ The Heights.” 


HEY found Rosemary seated droopingly 

beside the flagstaff in the shadow of the 
hurricane-deck overhang. Connors, with his 
usual heedlessness, called before he looked: 
“Hello, Miss ‘Billie’! I felt sure you couldn’t 
stay in that stuffy room all day. Crickey!” 
He stopped short, staring ruefully at her 
white face. “‘Oh,my! Excuseme. You sure 
are done up this time—and all my fault. I 
had no right to fly off the handle that way, 
Miss ‘ Billie.” I was a chump.” 

“Oh,” she murmured. “It was my fault, 
really. You must not apologize.’ o 

“T do, though,”’ he insisted. “I say! You 
look as if you’d been pulled through a 
knothole.” 

“Tt’s another of my wretched headaches,” 
she replied. “I felt I must get into the air.” 

“Best thing you could do. Not all, though,” 
replied Connors. ‘‘Can’t I get you a dose of 
seltzer?” 

“You're very kind,”’ she responded, press- 
ing her hands to her temples. “Not seltzer, 
but anything to ease my head.”’ 

“How about menthol?” suggested Lancing. 

“T’ll scare some up in two shakes,” said 
Connors, and he darted off. 

“It’s very kind of him,” murmured Rose- 
mary. She smiled through her pain. But the 
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effort brought an increase of suffering and 
she could not repress a moan. Lancing bent 
toward her, his eyes aglow with tenderness and 
compassion. Instantly her pale cheeks flamed 
scarlet with a blush of embarrassment. ‘“I— 
I fear you believe me lacking in gratitude,” she 
half whispered. ‘‘I have been thinking over 
what you did for me last night, It was so silly 
of me tofaint. But I’m ashamed to say I walk 
in my sleep; and when I am roused it is such 
a shock!” 

“Say no more about it,”’ 
puzzled at this new turn. 

“But I must let you know how really grate- 
ful I feel,’”’ she insisted. Then she bent over, 
moaning: ‘‘Oh, my head! How it aches!” 

“You poor little girl,” he murmured. 

She glanced up at him with a startled look. 
“Mr. Lancing! I did not think that you 
would ——”’ 

“Rosemary,” he interrupted, ‘‘I must tell 
you But no, you are suffering. I’ll wait 
until you are ashore. We'll reach San Diego 
in less than two hours now. Once ashore you 
will soon feel well again. It’s this throbbing 
of the propeller. Here comes Connors back 
already,” 

“With the goods,” replied the boy, holding 
out a menthol tube. 


urged Lancing, 





ANCING took it and unscrewed the top. 
“Tf you'll please lie back in your chair, 
Miss Rosemary.”’ She complied with meek 
docility, her body relaxed but her face white 
and drawn with pain. Lancing rubbed a little 
menthol on the tips of his fingers, and bent 
over, smoothing her forehead and temples with 
light strokes of his fingertips. Had he been a 
hypnotic healer she could not have responded 
more readily. Before he had made a dozen 
strokes the look of pain left her face and her 
eyelids began to flutter and droop. Soon her 
eyes were shut and she was breathing calmly 
and steadily in peaceful sleep. 

Connors drew Lancing aside. ‘Told you 
so,” he whispered, forgetful that Lancing had 
suggested the remedy. ‘Told you menthol 
was the thing.” 

“How about her acting now?”’ rallied Lan- 
cing, as they seated themselves a few feet away. 

“T was off on that,” admitted Connors. 
Presently he sprang up in his restless manner. 
“‘No use hanging around here. I’m going to 
pack my trunk.”’ 

“T did mine this morning,”’ said Lancing. 

As Connors slipped away he drew his chair 
around to where he could gaze into the girl’s 
unconscious face. Though relaxed and placid 
it still retained a mark of suffering in the slight 
droop of the sweet mouth. 

Half an hour passed. Lancing was so ab- 
sorbed in his contemplation that he did not ob- 
serve the steamer was rounding in to the coast 
until a glimpse of kelp alongside caused him to 
look up. Less than a mile off the port bow a 
slender steel lighthouse stood sentinel on the 
low rocks of an outjutting cape. Behind it 
picturesque broken cliffs and steep slopes 
rose to a height of three or four hundred feet. 
This he surmised to be Point Loma, which pro- 
jects southward into the ocean off the mouth 
of San Diego Bay. The steamer headed in 
around the point, keeping half a mile or so clear 
ofthe rocky shore. South, across the channel, 
breakers edged the shoal water along the 
Government jetty with a white line of surf, 
beyond which, on the far side of the bight, 
appeared the semi-tropical verdure and gay 
buildings of Coronado Beach. 


“~ONNORS now came sauntering aft. “On 
the homestretch, eh?” he remarked. “I’ve 
ordered my things sent to the same hotel as 
yours. I suppose ‘Janie’ will be waiting for 
us.” He grinned at the serene face of the 
sleeping girl. ‘‘ Whee! Won’t things be hop- 
ping if she wakes up gay? She told me how 
fond she isn’t of ‘Janie’ and little Arthur. Bet 
you she would give them the slip and cut 
straight across lots for Aunt Mirah’s at ‘The 
Heights’ if she could jump off and walk.” 

“Tt would save her the delay of crossing the 
bay and returning,” assented Lancing, smiling 
at the fantastic notion. “I understand that 
one can come over from the city either by 
launch or electric car.” 

The steamer was now opposite the quaran- 
tine station and beginning to swing off across 
the bay toward San Diego. Connors was 
struck by an idea that roused his boyish levity. 
“Say, wouldn’t it be rich? That cross-lots idea 
isn’t so impossible. Look at all the sailboats 
and launches. Why not hail one and jump 
overboard with Miss ‘Billie’—dodge ‘Janie’ 
and Arthur Augustus? We could get her to 
her other aunt’s inside half an hour.” 

“Stow it, you pipe dreamer,” warned 
Lancing. ‘‘You’ll waken her. There, you’ve 
done it!” 

Rosemary had sat up in her chair, and was 
staring wide-eyed at the wooded hills. Sud- 
denly she rose and hurried along the taffrail to 
port, calling in an odd, muffled voice: “Yes, 
yes, Aunt Mirah! I’m coming! I’mcoming!” 

Before the men realized her purpose she was 
slipping outboard bet ween the taffrail and the 
rail, as if it were a fence in her way. Both 
sprang to catch her, and Connors, who was the 
nearer, clutched her sleeve as she flung herself 
clear of the taffrail. But the flimsy cloth tore 
in his grasp. With a gasping, muffled shriek 
of terror the girl went whirling downward. 


CONTINUED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 
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The most popular 


laundress 


r 


is not a woman but a soap—P.annG,—The 


White Naphtha Soap. 


It actually does the hard, 


tiring part of washing, the back-breaking work 
for which women hire laundresses. 


We say it is the 


“most popular” because 


hundreds of thousands of women are using it 


week, 





regularly and enthusiastically every 


P. anv G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
makes unnecessary the rubbing and 
boiling. Relieves women of the wash 





day strain. Works best in cold or luke- 


TheWhite 
Naphtha Soap 


earlier. 


in the 
lue) Wrapper 





TE 
THE WHI 
NAPHTHA | SOA 


peocTin a © GAM 


warm water, saving the hands from 
scalding suds. 


Has the wash on the line 


But, not only all that— 


It washes every piece clean— beautifully 
clean—and does it without harming the 
most delicate fabric. 
to accept poorly washed clothes as the 
price of your freedom from wash-board 
drudgery. 


Get a cake—5 cents—at your grocer’s. 


It does not ask you 


Follow 


the directions inside the blue wrapper and you 
will see for yourself that P.annG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap must be the most popular laundress 


in the land. 










- FOR FAMILY USE 





aS 
food, grease, etc. 
touch water. 


pact—strong—lasts a lifetime. 


1602 Commerce Bl 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes 
the most delicate China—Glass- | 4 
ware—Silverware in 3 to 5 min- | 4 
utes. Cleans and sterilizes them, 
completely removing all traces of 
Hands do not 
Saves labor, time, 
towels, breakage. All metal—com- 


ia yn: the drudgery of dishwash- 


as hundreds of women have. 
Read chele Sattar! in our booklet. Write Today. 


National Machine & Stamping Co. *Si,cre nrenns 


| plete with pole ready to set up for $4.98, pre- 
paid east of the Mississippi. 
styles and sizes. CATALOG FREE. 


| Buckeye Tent & Awning Co. § 






The Sanitary Dishwasher WINDOW AWNINGS 


Made to order— all — $ +2 

ready to put up — freight paid 

Anybody can put up Buckeye Awnings. Only 4 
screws to drive—that’s all, Special sizes and porch 
awnings made to order. Everything that can be made 
from canvas— Tents, Stools, Camp Outfits, etc. 


Child’s Play Tent $4 28 


7% ft. square, 714 ft. high 
An ideal article for children. 
Large enough for grown persons. Com- 







Many other 


271 Spruce Street, Columbus, O. 








Summer Fineries Cleaned Like New 


By exclusive, harmless processes we clean and re- 
finish like new ‘laces, silks, lin ogee — delicate things 
which ordinary cleaning would ruin. Cleaning out- 
ing flannels is a specialty of ours. In fact, we clean 
or re-dye all apparel, men’s or women’s; clean, re-curl 
and dye feathers. Rugs, carpets, hangings cleaned or 
dyed and kept until fall ina building built especially 
for the purpose. On orders of $5 or over we pay 
transportation both ways. Write for booklet and 
shipping instructions. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
PHILADELPHIA, 17th and Fairmount Ave., 1535 Chest- 
nut 8t., 1714 N. Broad St., 12th and Walnut 8ts., Broad 
and Tasker Sts. Wilmington, Del., 716 Market 8t. Wash. 

ington, D. C.,1224 F 8t., N. W. 

















Baby Clothes 


Y Free Mail Order Cata- 
logue illustrates, describes 
and gives prices of everything the 
baby wears from birth until three 
yearsold. Froma simple Bishop 
Slip to complete outfits. Dresses, 
skirts, gowns, bands, coats, caps, shawls, sacques, 
bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets, toilet articles, 
novelties. Free deliveries. Immediate shipments. 
Everything satisfactory or money refunded. 


Write today for my Free Catalogue. 
MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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glass, "A4¢ inch thick. ‘Better than marble.” 


by science. 


by our exclusive system of construction. 


facturers for over 60 years. 
refrigerator is the highest insurance of its merit. 


if the Wickes is not exactly as represented. 
at actual factory prices. 
same size refrigerator, specially priced . 


Send for Free Beautiful Art Cotales 


sizes—inside and out. Guaranteed and sold 


COLLENDER CO. 





912 fc. 
12Mo 


OurMoney-Back Guaranty. Your money refunded 
You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory 
Tile Exterior—German-Silver Trimmed— $45 
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Direct from Factory to User 

The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. The food 
compartment and door are lined with the famous opal 
Opal glass 
is the most sanitary lining for a refrigerator yet produced 
It is as easily washed as a pane of glass. 
Double refrigeration from every pound of ice is given 
Thus the 
Wickes is the most economical of all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every it to to the y standards set 
by The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manu- 
The name back of this 


It shows you the famous Wickes Retiqerators of all 
y 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 


Established 
Over 60 Years. 
Dept. 13, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
130-132 E. Sixth Avenue Cinstenetl Ohio 
Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of the United tates, F; Cc. da, Mexi (28) 





Measurements: Height 45 in., Width 36 
) in., Depth 21 in. Ice Capacity 100 lbs. 








Dept. 13, 29-35 W. 32d St., NewYork 














Vantine’s Oriental 


Ms s] $2.50 
Silk Auto Veil $2;5° 

Made of — — silk, 27 
inches wide, 274 long—comes in 
fourteen imperishable ‘halae dolly and 
wearworthy to a degree almost unbeliev- 
able. Re-acts to its former smoothness 
after your trip, without apparent crease or 
wnnkle, 

Folded, wrapped and boxed in the most 
artistic Japanese way and comes to you 


direct from the Orient via Vantine’s for 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Another Teasing Throw 

The Vantine Scarf, one yard and a 
quarter square, washable Oriental Silk, 
weighs less than one ounce. May be or- 
dered in any of the nine fashionable even- 
ing shades. You can fix in your mind 
its many and various dressy uses. 

Neatly folded in hand decorated Japa- 
nese Scarf Box, $1.50 postpaid. 

Ladies’ Silk Neck Scarf, crépe and chif- 
fon, Persian and floral designs. Over 75 dif- 
ferent styles from $1.25 to $9.50 each. 
BY MAIL 


You can shop with us from a distance 
with the same satisfaction as if you visited 
Vantine’s personally, for our prices are 
identical, no matter where you are— Write 
for ‘‘The Vantine Book.’’ 
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THE NEW VACATION 


IDEA FOR GIRLS 
By Clara E. Laughlin 


ANDING in front of a nickel theater were 

three girls who had stopped to scan the 
posters. The girls were out for an evening 
stroll and the posters looked attractive. 

“Let’s go in,” Ida urged. 

Myrtle was willing; but Zetta demurred: 
‘I’m saving for my vacation.” 

It was January. The other girls thought 
Zetta was joking. 

“No, honest!” she declared. ‘‘A girl told 
me about it the other day. Where she works 
she gets one week vacation with pay, and can 
take another week without pay. She hasn’t 
ever taken but the one week—till last year— 
because she didn’t know any place to go to; 
and she said that after one week of going to 
Coney Island, and around the shops and to 
nickel shows, she was glad enough to go back 
to work. Some big stores and other concerns 
have Vacation Homes their girls can go to, but 
her place hasn’t. Soshe hadn’t ever been away 
any place until she heard how she could find 
out where there are nice boarding-houses that 
take girls for four dollars a week and up. Some 
young ladies who realized how hard it is to 
learn about the boarding-houses and small 
hotels that girls could afford to go to got up a 
vacation bureau for working girls. They find 
out where there are nice places to board, and 
what kinds of fun you can have there, and if 
the food and beds are good, and they give out 
the lists free of charge. They tell you how 
much it’ll cost to take you to any of the 
places listed, and the expense of finding out 
about all these things is paid by the members 
of the Committee and by employers of girls 
and other people who think there ought to be a 
bureau like this. My friend had a grand time 
last summer and she’s been saving ever since 
she came back. She saves twenty cents a week 
for fifty weeks, and her mother lets her keep 
the money she gets for her vacation week. The 
Vacation Committee my friend was telling me 
about is doing a lot besides just finding good 
places to board. They have socials once a 
month—the first Tuesday evening. Then, too, 
the girls who work in one place and are saving 
for vacations, why, each group of them has an 
evening once a week, anywhere they like, or a 
part of a noon hour, when they buy stamps 
and talk over what they’re planning to do.” 

“Buy stamps?” Myrtle echoed. 

“Yes, that’s the way the Committee helps 
you to save. You get a little book, and each 
week you buy a stamp—a ten-cent, or a 
fifteen-cent, or a twenty-cent stamp—and 
paste it in your book. When the time for 
your vacation comes you get back as much 
money as your stamps call for.” 


NOTHER of the things that the Committee 


Given 
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Here’s the daintiest gift you ever laid 

eyes on—a whole week’s supply of de- 
lightful Marinello Face Powder— Free. 
Of course, you know of 


MARINELLO 
FACE POWDER 


But perhaps you have never used it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, 
we are going to give you enough of this 
exquisite powder to last you a whole week. 
Or we will put the free powder in a 
dainty, charming, useful little Traveler’s 
Case with puff and mirror, that usually 
sells for 50c. 


Send us your name, address, one dime and-3 two- 

cent stamps, and both the Traveler’s Case — the 
Free Marinello Powder come to you rapes 
You'll find. age on a surprisingly delig adi 
powder. —mention shade—or go to 
any of anne i Mfavinel lo shops— 

411-12 Berkeley Bldg., Boston, Mass. —14 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill.—920 Nicollet Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Pe ggg Arcade, Cleveland, 6.—212 

McClintoch Bidg., Denver, Colo. — Oriental Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex.—Dunn, Taft & Co., Columbus, 0.—404 
Barber Bldg., Joliet, I1l.—254 Court St., Kankakee, 

Ill. —1114 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. —806 City 

Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky. — 320 State Bank 

Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. — 214 Masonic Temple, 
London, Ont. —281 Fifth Ave., New York, 

N.Y.—806 Ashton Bldg., Rockford, Ill.—211 So. 

Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.— Pelletier Co., 


Mo.—Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
—605 Huyler Bldg., Washington, D. C— 


Penn Ave., East End, Pittsburg, Pa.— 
225 N. Cleveland Ave., Canton, O. 





Marinello Co., Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 


Sioux City, Ia.—300 Carleton Bldg., St.Louis, | 


306 Main St., Worcester, Mass. —6005 | 











J Rompers and Blouses’ 





Boys and Girls—here’s a book you 
can have lots of fun with. Tells 
you how to play games you never 
heard of. Contains pretty paper 
dolls ready to cut out. Get your 
mother to send for a copy right 
away. When she gets the book, 
the beautiful colored pictures of 
boys and girls in‘“ THE LITTLE 
ONE” Rompers and Blouses will 
show her what practical garments 
they are. Mother can get ““THE 
LITTLE ONE” at her dealer’s, 
and better Rompers and Blouses 
than she everboughtbefore. Better 
materials, better sewing, better fit, 
Rompers 


buttons on to stay. 
Blouses 5 OF 


Now, Mothers —ask your dealer for 
“THE LITTLE ONE”’ Rompers and 
Blouses. If he hasn’t them, tell us his 
name and we will see that you get just 
what you want —and we will also send 
you this beautiful Book of Games and 
Paper Dolls FREE. 














N. B. We have manny-easting proposition to offer . 
ladies wishing to establish arinello Shops, or 
desiring to learn the art of Beauty Culture. Write 
today for free particulars. 


does is to call on all employers of girls and 
try to make them see how important it is for 
girls to have a’good, restful change. Lots of 
the bosses said they didn’t believe in vaca- 


WISE BROTHERS 
‘\ 44 Leonard Street, New York f 





























The Pin 
Seals 
the Tube 


Direct from Our New 
Pin-Sealed Tube 


That’s the quick, neat and easy way to use 
glue, and the best of all ways to do your 
“‘sticking’’ in office work. Hold the tube up- 
right, as shown in the picture, and, as you 
move it along the surface to be glued, press 
the thumb gently against the base of the 
tube. The result is a thin, even coating of 


Le AGE'S 
GL & 


the adhesive that holds. As the glue is used, 
roll the tube up froin the bottom. This insures 
getting every drop and makes LePage’s Glue 
in Tubes the most economical as well as the 
handiest adhesive. Price 10c. 

Send for **Glueism,” a free booklet 

om domestic and caffice economies 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 103 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, 

Library Slip with Every Tube and Bottle 








THE CHILDREN’S SHOP 


You can outfit your baby and young folks in the 
most satisfactory way at decidedly 
low cost by sending for my 52 page 
Summer Catalog illustrating the 
most sanitary and comfortable gar- 
ments for Little Tots and Young 
Folks to 18 years. 

The most wonderful values in Rompers, 
Russian and Blouse Wash Suits for boys. 
Attractive Frocks, Sweaters, and Dainty 
Muslin Underwear for the Miss to 18 
years. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back for any reason. My 
outfit of 30long or12 

short patterns, fully Green" 
illustrated, only 25c. 
Write today for 
catalog. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 


SAV E Bin: 


To succeed in paper-bag cooking you must have 
SOYER’S PAPER-BAG COOKERY BOOK by the 
originatorofthemethod. 5theditionready. Send 65cto 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 31-33 E. 27th Street, N. Y. 









105 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





MONEY 
TIME 





tions, because the girls just hung around town 
and got into all kinds of silly mischief; but if 
they would go away and get lots of fresh air and 
fun and good food they would be worth a great 
deal more to the bosses when they came back. 
So this Committee has told the employers 
what it does, and the employers are so pleased 
that they are giving money to help pay the 
expenses of the Committee, and are promising 
to give better vacations to their girls. As soon 
as I heard all this I asked to have some one call 
at our place; and they did. And I heard that 
our boss gave fifty dollars to the Committee.” 

“But supposing,’ Myrtle objected, “‘that 
you bought stamps, and before summer you 
got sick or lost your job, and couidn’t take 
your vacation?” 

“Oh, you can cash your stamps any time 
you want to, just like taking your money out 
of a bank!” Zetta answered. ‘‘It’s just a 
pleasant little way of helping you save. And 
then the girls in one store or factory, who are 
saving, get extra well acquainted, and lots of 
times they arrange to go away in jolly little 
crowds. And at the monthly socials you meet 
ever so many other girls you like to know. 
I’m trying to save a quarter a week. By 
August first I’ll have seven dollars and a half 
and a week’s pay. If I take a week with- 
out pay I’ll have eight dollars for board and 
five dollars and a half for railway fares and 
extras—counting what I save and my six dol- 
lars for one week’s vacation with pay. But I 
have to say ‘Nay, nay!’ to picture shows and 
dances and candy and sodas and a lot of other 
things. It’s kind of hard sometimes; but 
when I get to thinking of the seashore, and of 
going in bathing and lying in the warm white 
sand and having clambakes on the beach at 
night, I don’t care so awful much about the 
other things.” 

“‘Can you take us to the next social?” Ida 
asked. 

“Sure I can! And I can ask to have the 
Secretary of the Committee, or some one, call 
on your employers.” 


HE work described by Zetta is conducted 

by the Vacation Committee of the Woman’s 
Welfare Department of the New York and 
New Jersey Section of the National Civic 
Federation. Miss Gertrude Robinson-Smith 
has been the most active worker and is Chair- 
man of the Vacation Committee, which is 
largely the outcome of her insight and energy. 
On her Executive Committee are, among 
others, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. Francis H. 
Cabot and Miss Anne Morgan, while her Advis- 
ory Committee has Mr. Henry Taft as Chair- 
man, and Messrs. August Belmont, John D. 
Cummins, Ralph Pulitzer and Isidor Straus 
among its members. The offices are at No. 42 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 
And so great a work has opened out to this 
Vacation Committee, so extraordinarily en- 
couraging are the results of its efforts, that 
it is deeply desirous of seeing other cities 
establish similar Committees. Girls who are 
interested are invited to write to Miss Gertrude 
Robinson-Smith, who will do anything in her 
power to aid in the formation of other Vacation 
Committees. 
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idea what fea things—spafkling 


est priced tableware made, but is gua 
s, to last twice as long as ordinary gla: afe. 


“Table Glass and How to Use It.’ 
A. H. Heisey & Co. 


You have 
crystal 
outlay. lity and durability considered, 
EESEY'S 
is not only | 
under like i 
Write:us fi r 
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Slavery of Cooking 
Abolished 


© THE DUPLEX 


Radiating 
Electric or 
Steam 


Fireless 


Bakes, Roasts, Stews 
and Steams perfectly 
Solves the servant 
problem and saves @ 
steps, time and fuel 
Aluminum Lining 
| Aluminum Vessels 
| Catalog free. Write 
for Special Offer. 


THE DURHAM MFG. CO. 


Box 50 Muncie, Indiana 














pom ewiys up 
to 100 Ibs.) with 
Moore Push devices. 
Their tool-tempered steel points 
will not disfigure plaster walls. 


Clear glass heads, needle points —for small pictures, 
calendars, draperies, ornaments, etc. Push them in; 
\ no hammering. No.1 or 2, % doz. of either, 10c. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
brass hooks, steel points —will support hall racks, 
mirrors, etc. Easily put up; no moulding required; 
no picture wire need show. No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.), 
14 doz. 10c; No.28(100Ibs.), 4 doz.10c. Atstationery, 
hardware and photo-supply stores, or we mail them. 
Samples 2c. me 1142 Sansom Street 











AVE MONEY ON CLOTH 
Sor your TAILOR-MADE SUIT 


New! We offer you, by the yard, at 

mill prices, goods found only in men’s fine tailoring 
establishments. Absolutely pure-wool fabrics —in 

serges, tweeds, broadcloths and worsteds, at $1.25 to 
$2.50 a yard, 54 to 58 inches wide. Write for free 
samples and book, Cloth,’’ which contains 
Seon : information. to Dept. J. 
WOOLEN CO.,, 41 Union 8q., NewYork 

















The “CURLA” 
Soft Rubber Hair Curler. Ties, 
curls, crimps, waves and puffs. 
No wire, bone or metal, just soft 
rubber. Great for children’s 
hair. At all stores or.25c a set 

by mail. 3 sizes; 3 colors. 

Write for home agency plan. 


Y- MERKHAM TRADING COMPANY 
SoleMfrs., Dept. L.,7 West 22dSt.,N.Y. City 
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Ten Dish 


es Free 


To Every Reader of This Magazine 
Pay Nothing at All 


The coupon we print here will buy from your grocer one 
10-cent package of Puffed Wheat. We pay the grocer for it. 


This offer is made—for this 
time only—so every home may 


know this food delight. 


One package means ten big 


dishes. Serve them in several 
ways. Then none at your table 
willever forget these crisp, entic- 
ing grains. 


These Curious Creations 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are curious foods. One 
never saw anything like them. 

The grains are eight times 
normal size. Each grain is filled 
with a myriad cells, caused by 


the steam explosion. 

Each cell is surrounded by 
toasted walls, crisped by terrific 
heat. So these thin-walled 
grains, while nut-like, melt like 
snowflakes in the mouth. 


Breakfast Dishes 
Which Taste Like Toasted Nuts 


These crisp, brown grains 
taste much like toasted nuts. 

Serve in the morning with 
sugar and cream. Or mix them 
with berries, to give a nut-like 
blend. Girls use them in candy 
making, in place of nuts. 


Boys eat them like peanuts, 
when at play. 

Chefs use them to give a nut- 
like garnish to ice cream. Also 
in frosting cake. 

In all these ways the nutty 
flavor gives a keen delight. 


“The Good-Night Dish” 


For luncheons or suppers— 
between meals, or bedtime— 
serve like crackers in a bowl of 
milk. 

The grains are crisper than 
crackers. They are four times 
as porous as bread. 

They are whole-grain foods. 


And never before were cereals 
made so digestible. 
A tempting, ever-ready dish 
that doesn’t tax the stomach. 
A hundred times this sum- 
mer you will want to serve 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 


in milk. 








Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice, 


1 O Cc Except in 


Extreme 


1 5c West 


Prof. Anderson’s Invention 


Foods Shot From Guns 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are scientific foods. 

Their inventor is Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. He spent seven 
years in working out this proc- 
ess. 

The grains are sealed up in 
great bronze-steel guns. Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture 
in the grains to steam, and cre- 
ates tremendous pressure. 


Then the guns are unsealed 
and the steam explodes. All 
the food granules are blasted to 
pieces, so digestion can instantly 
act. The grains are puffed to 
eight times normal size, yet the 
coats of the grain are unbroken. 

The result is these crisp, 
gigantic grains, honeycombed 
with countless cells. 

Never before were grains 
made so digestible—never so 
delicious as these. 


Good for 10 Cents 


At Your Grocer’s 





Take this coupon to your 
grocer and he will give you, at 
our expense, a full-size package 
of Puffed Wheat. 

If you prefer the Puffed Rice, 
which costs 15 cents, this cou- 
pon is good for 10 cents toward 
it. Pay the grocer 5 cents in 
addition. 





The Puffed Wheat, to a cou- 
pon holder, is entirely free. 

Accept this offer in fairness 
to yourself. It means a ten- 
meal treat. You will never for- 
get the delight of them. 

Cut out this coupon now. 
Lay it aside, and present it when 
you go to the store. 





Puffed Rice. 





To the Grocer Neme 


We will remit you ten cents 
for this coupon when mailed | Address 
to us, properly signed by the 
customer, with your assurance 
that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago Dated___ 





Sign and Present to Your Grocer 


Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment in full 
for one package of Puffed Wheat, or as two-thirds payment for a package of 


1912. 





This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1912. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July 1. 








NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


Ten-Cent Coupon 











The Quaker Qals O@mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


(257) 
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ALU 
Silk Hosiery 
When you buy McCallum 
silk hosiery, you are satisfying 
your desire to have the best — 
in quality, durability and ap- 
| pearance. No matter what you 
pay for it, if it is McCallum 
quality you know that for your 


money you are getting the best 


value obtainable in silk hosiery. 

Sheer silk hosiery in shades to match 
any sample may be obtained through your 
dealer if a few days’ time is allowed. 
Matched mending silk and a guarantee 
with every pair. 


$1, $1.50, $2 


at best dealers everywhere 


LP EMO 


ee 








» McCallum Hosiery Company 
| NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Good Sense 


Shoe 


Children’s ankles are steadied by 
the firm support of this helpful 
Coward Shoe. Coward Extension 
Heel lessens arch and ankle strain; 
scientific construction prevents and 
corrects “ flat-foot.” 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 

Heel made ee James 8. Coward for had 30 years. 
For Children, Women and 

Send for Catalogue. Mail ['Grters Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 





Freemans Face 
Powder 
Oetbam GLtE-bar-beun=t= 


Costs 25 cents, the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it. 













EXQUISITE LAVENDER 
SACHET 

These four little bags of Laven- 
der are eager to come to you. To 
step out of their dainty box into 
% your bureau drawer, spreading 
exquisite fragrance into every 
corner. There is nothing nicer 
for the sachet than English 
Lavender. Made by New 
gentlewomen — as clean and dainty as the flower itself. 
Witha t y hand il d card —a tasteful gift. Postpaid 
50c. Our illustrated booklet — ‘‘ Thoughtful Little Gifts’’ — will 
help you to solve the problem of many a present. 


The Pohlson Gift Shop, 255 Main Street, Pawtucket, R. 1. 














PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Sweet-Scented Pillows 


A friend who is not very strong has much 
trouble with insomnia. I have been wonder- 
ing if there is any virtue in balsam pillows. Or 
can you suggest some other pillow filling for 
this purpose? BERTA. 

Yes, there is often great virtue in sweet- 
smelling pillows. If you would make sure of 
giving pleasure with your gift first find out 
the preference of your friend in the matter of 
odors. Sometimes a pillow filled with balsam- 
fir needles, without twigs or stems, will woo 
back sleep after drugs have failed. As one in- 
hales the odor of the pungent, crushed ever- 
green, imagination conjures up visions of wide, 
restful, pine forests. You may try filling the 
pillow with dried hops of distinctly soporific 
quality. Other herbs and flowers that may be 
used are dried rose leaves, clover heads, laven- 
der and sweet fern. If there are early associa- 
tions with country life such a pillow will soothe 
the restless one with memories of old-time 
gardens and the patter of gentle summer rains. 


To Whiten the Arms and Hands 
The present tint of my hands and arms does 
not encourage me to wear elbow sleeves. 
Please tell me something to whiten the skin. 
AUDREY. 


The application of lemon-juice solution will 
whiten and soften the skin. Make the solu- 
tion this way: 


Fresh lemon juice. 1 ounce 
Glycerine ‘ ¥% ounce 
Rose water, or plain water to ‘which 

two drops of attar of rose isadded . % pint 


A little of this lotion may be applied to the 
skin several times a day. Let it stay two or 
three minutes before wiping it off. 


How to Care for Blond Hair 


Can you tell me the best way to take care 
of blond hair? My hair is gradually growing 
darker, but I hope there is some way of keeping 
it light. Cuar.orteE L. 


I know of no suggestions to make aside from 
those in regard to cleanliness. Washing and 
brushing the hair will keep it clean and free 
from dust. Generally girls with light hair have 
to shampoo oftener than do dark-haired girls. 
But washing the hair once in ten days or two 
weeks will sometimes make the scalp too dry. 
In that case after the shampoo you may spray 
the scalp and hair lightly with olive oil or 
almond oil, using an atomizer for this purpose. 


Laughter a Barometer 


From a scientific standpoint has cheerful- 
ness any real influence over digestion? One 
hears this subject mentioned often in a light 
vein. I really want to know. SOPHIA. 


Yes, the condition of the mind has a very 
definite influence on digestion. ‘A sour dis- 
position generates a sour stomach.” Healthy 
digestion is favored by normal hunger, by 
enjoyment. of hg and by freedom from care, 
fretting and grief. Make the hour for eating 
the pleasantest one of the day. Never in- 
dulge in unpleasant discussion at the table, 
and above all do not at mealtime talk about 
dietaries and food values. Talk of pleasant 
things, and remember that ‘laughter is a 
barometer, not only of mental happiness, but 
also of physical health.” 


How to Manicure 


Where can I find directions telling how to 
do manicuring? RENA. 


If you will send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope I will send you the directions for 
manicuring. 


Effect of Food Upon Teeth 


Does the kind of food we eat really have an 
effect upon the teeth? If it does what foods 
are good for the teeth? DorRorTHY. 


The teeth are made up of animal and mineral 
elements, the latter, which are the more abun- 
dant, consisting chiefly of lime salts and phos- 
phate of magnesia. To these elements teeth 
owe their hardness and strength; soft, weak 
teeth lack them to a large extent. Here is a 
list of foods that have the largest quantity of 
these constituents: Cereals, eggs, meat, fish, 
beans, peas, potatoes, cabbage, parsnips, car- 
rots, onions, tomatoes, beets, ripe fruits, milk, 
buttermilk, cheese. Little fine white flour 
should be used, because it contains only small 
amounts of lime salts and phosphates. Eggs 
should be soft-boiled and eaten with a little 
salt, and bread or toast. Among meats beef 
and mutton are the best, but no meat should be 
eaten in excess. Cheese also should be taken 
sparingly. No other garden product makes 
such good teeth as beans do. The valuable 
potash salts in the potato are lost when the 
vegetable is boiled without the skin; they are 
preserved when the potato is stewed or baked. 


To Thicken the Eyebrows 

While my hair is abundant my eyebrows are 
very scanty; the skin under them is scaly 
too. I have tried olive oil, crude petroleum 
and various ointments, but without success. 
I should be very grateful if you would suggest 
something helpful. FLORINA. 

Very often certain disturbances of the skin 
of the brows are similar to those common to 
the scalp and are improved by the same meas- 
ures. The persistent application of a simple 
sulphur ointment is often of benefit in case of 
scanty and scaly brows. 





NOTE—I am always glad to be of service to any 
girl who feels she may need any little help or advice 
about the care of her person if she will write me. 
But won’t the girls kindly do this: Inclose stamped, 
addressed envelopes if they want to be answered by 
mail? And may I request them to write briefly and 
not ask an immoderate number of questions? Please 
address me in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ADAME, to clean silver- 
ware with this polish is a 
positive delight — both because 
it is so easy to do and because 
the beauty of your silverware is 


so enhanced. With 
WRIGHT'S 


Silver Cream 
(Silver Polish) 
millions of the better housewives 


have proved this to their satis- 
faction in the last forty years. 





It is a_ perfect 
polish for silver, cut 
glass, fine china, 
marble, porcelain, 
enamel ware, etc. 
Insist on having the 
genuine Wright's 
frbshd Silver Cream. 


At Your Dealer’s 


or a sample jar sent 
on receipt of 6c in 
stamps and your 
dealer's name. 









J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 
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in their purchases of 
sheets and pillow cases. 


The unvarying good quality of 

“Utica” ready-made sheets and 

pillow cases, assures excellent 

wearing quality, and beauty of 

texture and making. 
Sold by most good dealers. 


Our “ Mohawk” Brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as‘“Utica.” 


UTICA STEAM and 
MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS 
Unica 3. N.Y. 
This Label guarantees 
the quality. Look for it 





Tt 
Established 1848. Timeschange, 
but ‘‘ Utica’’ remains a Standard. 
HE name “Utica” 
has safeguarded 
three generations of 
particular Housewives 











MITEL SOLDER 


| INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils— enameled, 
| tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. So/ders I tt/- 
| out Heat. JustsQueeze from tube and spread 
| over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
= |‘it makes Solid, smooth surface. Patches all 
machinery. Fine for motorists. 


Send 10c for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO 





AGENTS 


1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York QUICK SALES BiG PROFITS 





F you want the styles that 

are coming in—the new 
attractive styles in coats and 
suits and skirts—you will find 
them with this label. 


Kk THE HBLACK COMPANY 
cee PERS REND 


See them in your own city at | sae ceva 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 


PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT — So great has been the number of replies 
received to our January advertisement, and so high has been their average of character and 
quality, that it has been impossible to Select the prize winners in time for announcement now. 

Notice has been sent to contestants and announcement — be made in a later number of 


this publication. 


The H. Black Co., Cleveland. 




















Stained with Cabot's Stains é 
Forman & Light, Archts., 40 Cedar St., N.Y. 


Every Gallon Guaranteed 


The maker’sguarantee and the proof of over twenty- 
five years’ use in every climate insure the user of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Reliable dealers and painters recommend them, 
although they can make more profit on the cheap 
and inflammable mixtures of kerosene and ben- 
zine. Every cent ‘ ‘saved”’ in buying cheap stains 
is a dollar assed in labor and value. 

“Your stain which has been used in this neighbor- 

s always improved with age, growing 
deeper and richer in tone, while the cheap stains 
have ruined the appearance of several houses here, 
fading to a rusty-brown entirely or in spots.” 

—W. A. Foot, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the qquttey. 
nd for free samples of stained w 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 2 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 





























[Yacht Club Club 


Salad electie ng <4 
= 


LWAYS fresh and delicate in i 





flavor. Will surely please 
your guests when served with 
fresh lettuce, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, celery, cold slaw, beets, 
onions, spinach, etc. 


Always Good and Na 
Always Ready ; 


It gives a savory tang to ham, 
tongue, any cold meat, or hash. 
Unequalled for lobster, shrimp, 
chicken, salmon and all salads. 

For twenty years the choice of 
connoisseurs. Sold in every state 
in the Union, and many for- 
eign Countries. 


i —- 


m. tell, us. ~ Ql 
Tildesley & Co., “GA 
187 mr Mant 8t. 


Chicago, Il. 
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‘‘Eat More Butter’’ 





‘Yes, ladies, as your physician, 
my advice is, Eat more butter. 
Good butter has every merit of 
the best olive oil and it is 
something you enjoy eating.”’ 


MEADOW-GOLD BUTTER 


is sweet and pure. Every ounce of cream 
from which it is made is pasteurized. Its 
deliciousness comes from taking this rich 
pasteurized cream and churning it into 
butter under model conditions, using 
every precaution that science, skill and 
money can suggest. There can be but 
one result. Meadow-Gold Butter is the 
essence of butter goodness. 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
East of the Mississippi River 
The Fox River Butter Co., Chicago, Iil. 
West of the Mississippi River 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Distributing branches in principal cities 
TO THE DEALER: Handle the high-class butter 
that you can always sell at a reasonable price. 
Customers easily distinguish between Meadow-Gold 
and ordinary butter. Write for 


address of nearest dis- 
tributing house. 


























Absolutely New 
Light, Flexible, Strong 
The Tags Mark the Genuine De Long Tape 
Hook Tape and Eye Tape sold 
separately. Send 10c for sam- 
ple of both, enough for a waist. 
White or black, sizes 1, 2, 3. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
644-658 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 

















Extra-Capacity 
Wardrobe 
Trunk 


Here's the Original scientifically 
constructed wardrobe trunk—a 
wonderfully builtextra-capacity 
‘‘Berth-High”’ SteamerWardrobe 
Trunk. Abolishes excess bag- 
gage —reduces clothes 
pressing bills—affords real 
home luxury en-route. 


Hartmann 


Burtt high, 


This trunk simplifies travel. It is doubtless the only 
trunk in the world that utilizes every cubic inch of space. 
Extremely light. Yet, due to scientific arrangement of 
patented hangers, drawers and other useful compartments, 
the ‘*Berth-High’’ has almost twice the capacity of any 
other wardrobe trunk we know of game Size, It is splen- 
didly built—three-ply veneer—reinforced throughout with 
heavy cold rolled steel trimmings. The trunk for endur- 
ance, economy and ce. Guaranteed in every 
respect. The Universal favorite—over 10,000 in use. 
20 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Fully described in handsome booklet. 
for the asking. Write for it today, 
THE HARTMANN TRUNE CO. 
205 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
606 American Woolen Bldg.,New York 


Made 
tn 40 and 43 inch sizes 


Yours 











ress paid. (2 sets 





be Invitations, Announcements, etc. 
Ing 100 in Script, $2.25. 100 Hand En- 
graved, $5.50. Exp: 

envelopes for each). 100 Engraved Cards, $1.00. Samples free. 
H. EDWARD HARVEY & CO., 3131 N. 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 


PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Sore Throat Caused by Electric Fan 

Is it possible to take cold from the draft 
made by an electric fan? For several years 
I have noticed that soon after the fan in our 
office has been started I have had a regular 
old-fashioned “nose cold” and sore throat. 
The fan is not placed near an open window 
either. STENOGRAPHER. 

You probably owe your annual summer 
“cold’’,to the air put in motion by the fan, all 
the available dust being also stirred up and 
whisked around. Even when one does not 
catch cold from the draft sore throat or 
catarrhal-like symptoms due to the dust are 
apt to develop. An electric fan may do just 
as much mischief as the deplorable habit of 
dry sweeping. 
For Brittle Nails 

As soon as my nails grow to a nice length 
they break off so short that the “quick” hurts, 
and my fingers look as stubby as if I were 
a chronic nail-biter. Please tell me what I 
can do. Guorta K. 

A preparation that is often of benefit when 
rubbed over and about the nails consists of: 


Boric acid . . 1 drachm 
Salicylic acid . 15 grains 
Lanolin . 3 drachms 


Petrolatum . 


To Relieve Soft Corns 
Soft corns between two of my toes are mak- 
ing me very unhappy, as they are exceedingly 
painful. I should like some suggestions about 
caring for them. Do.orita. 
In the first place the space between the toes 
should be kept dry. Then protect the corns by 
putting between the toes a bit of soft old linen 
sprinkled with powdered alum or tannin. 


A Refreshing Drink for a Sick Person 

Please tell me of some fruit drink suitable 
for a sick person. I have charge of an invalid 
who is fond of cooling fruit juices. 

HANna«s L. P. 

A most wholesome and refreshing drink is 
called ‘‘a lemon and lime.” In making this at 
home the juice of one lemon and of one lime 
should be squeezed into sufficient water to 
make four glassfuls. Adda little sugar. These 
fruits are among those which contain most 
water, as well as abundant potash salts and 
organic acids. They have the effect of lessen- 
ing acidity and are often advised in the so- 
called uric-acid conditions. The juice of both 
fruits is valuable in the invalid dietary and 
makes a cooling drink, most excellent for allay- 
ing thirst in fevers. 


up to 1 ounce 


Liquid Powder for Shiny Nose 
Will you kindly tell me what to do about 
my nose? It shines terribly and I can’t make 
powder stick to it at all. It seems as if I had 
tried almost everything for it. HELENA. 
Here is the formula of a liquid powder that 
you may apply to the nose: 


Powdered calamine 1 drachm 


Zinc oxide 3 drachms 
Glycerin . 1 drachm 
Lime water . 1 ounce 


Rose water or plain water . . up to 4 ounces 

When the nose is shiny it never ought to be 
rubbed or steamed. Do not use soap or hot 
water on it. Cold water only should be used, 
mopped gently on the skin. Diet hasa marked 
influence on this condition. 


For Reducing the Abdomen 

Will you please give some simple exercise 
for reducing the abdomen? What are the 
causes of protuberant abdomen? Mary. 


Prominence of the abdomen is often due to 
faulty position in standing. Again it may be 
due to an excess of fat, a condition brought 
about by too little exercise or by a diet too 
rich in sweets or starches. Now for an exer- 
cise: Take the correct standing position, clasp 
the hands over the abdomen without breath- 
ing, and bend forward from the hips six times, 
keeping the muscles well contracted through- 
out the bending. Rest by taking three deep 
breaths after each bending exercise. Various 
other exercises are effective, such as bending 
and twisting the trunk backward and sidewise, 
and bending the knees until you are in a 
squatting position. 


To Whiten the Shoulders 


My shoulders distress me, for they are 
neither white nor plump. How can I improve 


them? GARAFELIA. 
At night rub the shoulders well with this 

preparation: 

Almond oil . 4 ounces 

Olive oil . sei JF 4 ounces 

Tincture of benzoin . 1% ounce 


Then practice one of the arm exercises for 
development of hollow neck. 
What to Do for Tender Feet 

My feet distress me. In the morning they 
are in good condition, but as the day wears on 
the soles burn and itch and hurt with every 
step I take. There must be some relief if I 
can only find it. Iamin a large department 
store and am on my feet allday. G.R.X. 

Tenderness of the feet may be due to vari- 
ous causes. The arch of the foot may be at 
fault. Such a condition needs immediate at- 
tention. In your trouble you must avoid shoes 
of enameled or patent leather. You must never 
wear overshoes a minute longer than is neces- 
sary. Evenif you go into the house for just a 
few minutes take off your rubbers for that 
short time. On coming home at night bathe 
your feet, change your stockings and put on 
slippers for house wear. Shake inside your 
stockings a powder consisting of one part of 
salicylic acid, eight parts of boracic acid and 
thirty-two parts of French chalk. 










Also attractive large 
glass jar, with removable 
sprinkler top. 

Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


Send for Liberal 
Sample, FREE 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you a 
liberal trial package, free. You 
will find it the choicest, most 
delightful talcum you have 
ever used. It is really different. 


LEHN & FINK 
142 William Street, New York 


Sole Licencees in America for Pebeco 
ooth Paste 




















































The Delight of FairWomen 


The exquisite and alluring 
fragrance of Riviera violets, 
which lends that inimitable 
charm to Lehn & Fink’s 
Talcum, insures an atmos- 
phere of daintiness in the 
finished toilet that every- 
where delights fair women. 
Rarely fine in texture and 
of utmost purity, it keeps 
the skin soft, cool, and vel- 
vety, and lends added joy 
to cleanliness. 


Now Sold in Two Sizes 


The new small size (with 
sprinkler top) introduced this 
year is wonderfully attract- 
ive and just the right size 
for handy use or to tuck into 
one’s bag when traveling. 
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Hose 
Supporter 


|Standard supporter for women, 


New Styles with 


Rubber Cushion Loops 
25 cts. per pair 


Other Styles 
50 cts. to $1.00 
‘“‘The name is on the Buckles.”’ 
If your dealer cannot supply you— 
remit direct. 


Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 
_._ 514-516 Broadway, New York __ 





For Baby’s comfort and your 
convenience buy 


Button over regular diaper. Keep 
baby’s dresses dry and sweet and save 
washing. 

Made from STORK SHEETING, 
waterproof. Easily washed, white, dainty, 
pliable. Price 50 cents. 

Get the Genuine 


STORK is our registered trade mark and exclusive 
property. Be sure you get the genuine Stork 
Pants. Lnctet on seeing STORK on the waistband. 
If your dealer does not 
carry our line, we will 
mail goods to you upon 
receipt of price. 
Write for free booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY 

Dept. 1-H, Boston, Mass. 

Also makers of Stork Sheeting, 
Stork BabyShoes and Baby Things 





POLISH NOT 
NECESSARY 


ub ) SYNGL () rat” 
With ere wi Whatso- 
ihe 7 CLOTHS V Xe 


It removes the tarnish and_ restores 
the original lustre of your Gold and 
Silver, by itself. It eliminates 
assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned and also dirt 
and drudgery. It saves time and 
labor and does not injure your hands. 
It outlasts one dollar's worth of 
ordinary polish. Our guarantee 


SILVER 








with every cloth or money re- 
funded. At ad/ Department 
Stores or sent on receipt of 
25¢c and your dealer's name 


*Y Cary-Dane Mig. Co. 
100-102 West 101ist 8t..N.Y. | 
Agents anted 













Buy direct—Save money 


Our Price, $11.75 


for this Craftsman settee No.12—solid quarter-sawed 
oak—Marokene leather cushion—67 in. long, 3734 in. 
high, 21 im. deep. Strong, handsome. Guaranteed. Finishedas 
you wish. Shipped in complete sections. Easily assembled. 
Write For Furniture Book—FREE 


— showing furniture for every room—and see what big saving 
im factory prices. Mail postal today for book. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 4006 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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shadows and doubts of life are dispelled by the beauties 
of song; where the musical gems of all the ages are revealed 
to us in all their grandeur; where the exquisite voices of the 
world’s greatest singers and the superb art of the most famous 
musicians are imperishably recorded for the delight and edification 
of all generations. 


H: for the land of perpetual music! The land where the 


NEW record of 
the “Sextette 
from Lucia”. This 
ereat ensemble is 
without doubt the 
most dramatic and 
thrilling number in 
the entire range of opera, and its presentation by 
another ‘‘all-star cast’’ is doubly interesting because 
it marks the first “‘appearance”’ of Tetrazzini and 
Caruso in the same record. 

Unlike many operatic ensembles, this famous sex- 
tette is not merely a most remarkable bit of concerted 
writing, but is so well fitted to the scene in which it 
occurs that even those who call Lucia merely a string 
of melodies are compelled toadmit its extreme beauty 
and powerful dramatic qualities. 

The number is sung in Act II, in what is usually 
called the ‘‘Contract Scene’. Lucia is about to be 
forced by her brother into a loveless marriage with 
young Sir Arthur, and, believing her lover false, pas- 
sively signs the marriage contract. She is being 
supported by her faithful maid and her family ad- 
viser, Raymond, when her lover, Edgar, suddenly 
appears. The wedding guests are amazed at the 
daring of the young noble in presenting himself un- 
bidden at the house of his enemy. Edgar remains 
standing, with his eyes steadily fixed on the unhappy 
Lucia, who is unable to meet his glance. 

The dramatic silence is then broken by the com- 
mencement of the sextette, as Edgar and Sir Henry, 
with suppressed emotion, sing their short duet. 
One by one the characters take up their portions of 
the sextette until the great climax is reached. 

Tetrazzini’s portrayal of Lucia is one of her great- 
est impersonations, and the réle of Edgar is well suited 
to Caruso’s wonderful voice. Amato’s fine Henry, 
and Journet’s sonorous Raymond are admirable, 
while Jacoby and Bada fill the rdles of Alice and 
Arthur adequately. The balance of the voices is ab- 
solutely superb, and the record is a magnificent 
production of this greatest of all ensembles. 

Victor Red Seal Record 96201. Twelve-inch, $7. In Italian. 




















ICTURES never illustrated a story more clearly 
than music does it in the amusing rabbit story 
from “The Spring Maid’’. In the second act during 
the celebration in honor of the discovery of the 
Carlsbad Spring, Tom McNaughton as Roland 
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pleasure. 


Where is this Musicland? 
every home where there is a Victor or Victor-Victrola. 

You, Victor owners, have access to this wonderland at your 
Your every wish is a royal command to these great 
artists. And you have only to avail yourself of the gems gathered 
here to make your Victor a source of endless pleasure—to make 


Near to every one of us; right in 


each little journey to Musicland an ever-new delight. 


relates this droll little narrative of the rabbit, the 
bubbling spring, the hunter, and the three trees— 
there, there, and there! . 

The variouscharacters and objects are represented 
by motives, @ la Wagner, and as Mr. McNaughton 
proceeds with his story the orchestra accompanies 
it with this symphony. You get familiar with the 
different motives, and as the tale is unfolded you ex- 
pectantly wait for the orchestral touch and a smile 
follows in its wake. 

It isa most delightful bit of foolery, very cleverly 
done. 

Victor Single-faced Record 5866. Ten-inch, 60 cents. 


HE songs of Massenet are among the, best by a 

French composer, and his famous “ Elégie”’ is 
perhaps the gem of them all. It has a most charm- 
ing melody and an extremely interesting accompani- 
ment, and its rendition by a noted prima-donna 
and a noted virtuoso is a wonderfully beautiful 
performance. 

Alma Gluck’s delivery of it is marked by sim- 
plicity and purity of tone, and the violin obligato by 
Efrem Zimbalist is in perfect harmony with the 
voice and reveals a depth of ardent tender feeling. 

Listening to this lovely air, you sit like one 
entranced, far removed in spirit from the material 
world around you. 


Victor Red Seal Record 87101. Ten-inch, $2. In French. 





Jig’ epee were more delightful lullabies crooned 
to transport a child to the land of Nod than the 
two charming little darky lullaby songs by Elsie 
Baker and John Barnes Wells. 

The ‘“Pickaninny’s Lullaby” is an unusually 
dainty number, and it is beautifully sung by Miss 
Baker, who brings out the words as well as the 
tone—such diction in a contralto is extremely rare. 

Mr. Wells renders the pretty little ‘‘Mammy’s 
Song’’ with such feeling and tenderness that in 
fancy you see the little one gently rocked on mam- 
my’s breast as she softly hummed the lullaby of 
which “I never heard the end because I always 
went to sleep”’. 

Certainly a pair of most exquisite lullabies; as 
effective to soothe our tired minds as to lull the little 
ones to slumber. 


Victor Double-faced Record 17039. Ten-inch, 75 cents. 








iv WOULD seem that the splendid array of 
Caruso records would satisfy every one, and yet 
the great tenor himself had a suggestion to offer after 
glancing over the list. 

It looked too serious to him—contained so many 
grand opera airs, frequently tragic or melancholy in 
tone, that he thought it would be a relief to brighten 
it up with a comic song. 

And “Tarantella Sincera”’ is the result—an amus- 
ing Neapolitan song which tells of a bachelor who 
has searched far and wide for a wife, but failed to 
find one sufficiently domestic in her tastes to suit him. 

You don’t need to be versed in the Italian lan- 
guage tothoroughly enjoy this number, for the jollity 
and abandon which Caruso exhibits in his rendition 
put you right into the spirit of the song; and you get 
as much pleasure in listening to these amusing verses 
as the great tenor evidently does in singing them. 
Victor Red Seal Record 88347. Twelve-inch, $3. In Italian. 


























Photo Hall Scene from “ Naughty Marietta” 


|: petit the fifty melodious and sparkling med- 
leys by the Victor Light Opera Company none 
are more popular than those from the operas of 
Victor Herbert. They make unusually attractive 
records, and in ‘‘Naughty Marietta’ Mr. Herbert 
has written one of his most tuneful scores; and the 
presentation of the ‘‘ gems’”’ by the Victor’s galaxy of 
singers and players is an exceedingly fine rendition, 
worthy of such a brilliant operetta. 

Six of the favorite selections are introduced in 
this Victor medley, among which are the brilliant 
“Italian Street Song’ and the melodious ‘I’m 
Falling in Love With Some One’, the beautiful love 
song of the tenor which is rendered with much 
beauty of tone and some thrilling high notes. 

The most successful number, however, is the 
“Italian Street Song’’, and besides being used as one 
of the chorus numbers its repetition as a finale is 
most effective, the voice of the soprano showing 
brilliantly against the choral background furnished 
by the opera forces. 


Victor Single-faced Record 31852. Twelve-inch, $1. 


Other worthy additions to any Victor Record collection 


Officer of the Day March(Hall). . . 
16386 


; Pryor’s Band 
Inthe LandofHarmony(Kalmer-Snyder) 


16896 It’s Got to be Someone I Love (Dillon- | 


Doyle) Ada Jones } 
31824 Gems from “Madame Sherry” (Hoschna) 
. Victor Light Opera Company 
Glow-Worm — Intermezzo (Lincke) 


| King ‘Cotton March (Sousa) me 
| 
| 


Felsenmuhle Overture (Mill on 
the Cliff) (Rezssiger) . Pryor’s Band | 
60012 My Hero(From ‘‘A Chocolate Soldier’) 
(Straus) . . Lucy Isabelle Marsh 
64183 My Laddie (Thayer) . 


| 


Pryor’s Bind'| 10-inch $0.75 
. American alll 10-inch 


12-inch 


. 
Pryor’s Band | 12-inch 
( 


10-inch 
Alma Gluck 10-inch 


64197 Traumerei (Schumann) Violin 


(Rossini) 


(Offenbach) . 


oy Ses . Mischa Elman 
70037 Inflammatus (From ‘‘Stabat Mater’’) 
Lucy Isabelle Marsh 
with Victor Chorus 
74236 Kathleen Mavourneen (Crouch). . . 
a. Stee ee ee - John McCormack 
87502 Contes d’Hoffman— Barcarolle, 
“Belle Nuit” (Oh, Night of Love) 
. Farrar and Scotti 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to 
hear, and give you a copy of 
the latest Victor monthly 
supplement which tells in de- 
tail about the newest Victor 
Records. 


10-inch $1.00 


12-inch 1.25 


12-inch 1.50 


10-inch 3.00 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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HE rooms on this page 

are shown with the hope 
that the young bride will find 
in them many good sugges- 
tions which will help her in 
the furnishing of the bed- 
room in her new house. 

So great are the variety 
and quantity of wall papers, 
draperies, furniture, etc., 
displayed in the stores that 
the inexperienced person is 
more or less bewildered. 

The furnishing of this 
room need not be difficult, 
however, if a few fundamen- 
tal facts are kept in mind. 
First, in choosing your wall 
covering, note which way 
the room faces: does it get 
much light or little? The 
room should be cheerful and 
bright, but at the same time 
as restful as possible. But 
avoid violently contrasting 
patterns or insistent motifs, 
as these tire both the eyes 
and the nerves. 
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ANGINGS and rugs are 

largely dependent upon 
the wall covering. If the 
paper is plain, or in two 
tones of the same color, fig- 
ured material should be 
selected for the hangings, 
but with figured paper plain 
material is used. 

Whether you decide to 
have a carpet, one large rug 
or several small rugs, bear in 
mind that the floor covering 
should be darker in tone than 
the walls. 

The selection of the fur- 
niture is perhaps the hardest 
problem. Do not choose 
anything which is a “‘ fad.’’ 
Such furniture is often 
cheaply made and poorly fin- 
ished. Forthe same amount 
of money you can get pieces, 
of good style and simple 
design, which will be more 
substantial, and which will 
not be things of the past in 
a few years. 
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How We Keep House in Two Roor 








A Practical Plan for a Newly Married Couple 
By Barbara Randolph 


TH eggs at sixty cents a dozen, butter fifty cents a pound, 
and rents proportionately high, and with no hope that they 
will be any lower, is it strange that the young man who 

earns a moderate salary should look upon establishing a home of his 
own as a formidable undertaking? What is to be done about it? 
Are young people going to continue to enter upon long engagements 
and live in that unnatural state until enough money can be saved 
to start housekeeping in the conventional way? Or are they going 
to start out in their life together on a very small scale, regardless 
of what their more fortunate or less sensible friends are doing? 
I think I have found a solution to this problem, but it applies 
only to those who care more for one another than they care for 
unenlightened public opinion. 

The girl must be willing to do a certain amount of housework each 
day. She will have to use her head, her heart and her hands, but by 
following my plan she will avoid the countless pitfalls which her 
friends who start out with false standards 
are sure to encounter. The solution I 


A the rest of our miniature establishment is easily managed. 
The good strong woman who does our laundry work comes in 
two mornings each week, her duties being to keep the floors, windows 
and bathroom clean. She changes the beds, polishes all of the brass, 
copper and silver, boils out the garbage-pail, and cleans the enameled 
sink and the zinc under the stove. The floor of the smaller room is 
scrubbed twice a week, so it is always immaculate. All of this, 
including the laundry work, is done for a fixed and very reasonable 
price each week. 

My own part of the work takes about two hours each day. While 
we are eating breakfast the beds are airing. After the dishes are 
washed I make the beds, arrange the room so that it becomes a 
living-room once more, with no suggestion of a sleeping-room about 
it. I then fill the lamp, do the dusting, make out menus for the 
day, do any ordering that is necessary—and my housework is done, 
except the preparations for our two simple meals, which take but 
very little time. The rest of the day I 
have with a perfectly free mind for occu- 





have to offer has been arrived at quite by 
accident, as many good things are. 


pations that have no connection what- 
ever with housework. 








CLOSET ctoseT /,-HALL 
Y HUSBAND and I came East to nal woe a 


live about a year ago. Being per- 
fect strangers we decided to spend a year 
looking for a place to build our perma- 
nent home. Meanwhile we wanted our 
time to be as free as possible, so we took 
an apartment of two rooms and bath 
in a desirable neighborhood. Although 
we were given housekeeping privileges 
we started by having all but our break- 
fasts out. Little by little we took more 
and more of our meals in our tiny dining- 
room, and now our year is up and we 
are too comfortably established to desire 
anything better for some time to come. 


LIVING-ROOM 
19°0's20'0" 





There are certain temperamental req- 
uisites for successfully living in this small 
way. There must be a desire on both 
sides for simplicity and for order. It 
must also be borne well in mind that 
a home of two rooms is no place for 
unpleasant moods, so they may not 
frequently be indulged in. 

On the other hand, housekeeping in 
miniature for at least the first year of 
married life has tremendous value as a 
preparation for housekeeping on a larger 
scale. It is a period in which two per- 
sons may gradually learn to codperate 
in keeping accounts and in developing 









We are regularly keeping house in the 
two rooms which a year ago we looked 
upon as merely a temporary expedient. 
The plan of the little apartment shows 
that we have what I consider of first 
importance in any home, but particu- 
larly when all of one’s activities are car- 
ried on in so small a space: plenty of 
light and ventilation. Good closets and 

















an open fireplace are also of great im- 
portance to one’s comfort. These we 
have. Of our furniture two comfortable 
single beds, three comfortable chairs, a 
roomy living-room table and a double 











Our Apartment Equipped for Housekeeping 


a system of management for use all 
through their lives. 

The single fact of having such a limited 
amount of room teaches the futility of 
accumulating unnecessary things. All 
articles stored away should be carefully 
listed and filed for reference in case of 
urgent need. One gets to hate the sight 
of useless objects about a room, for they 
only add to one’s care without contrib- 
uting either to beauty or comfort. 
Then, too, there is nothing like doing 
one’s Own work for atime, to help one 
later in planning work for servants. One 
comes to know how long it takes to do 








student lamp are the essentials. It is, 
of course, important to have plenty of 
drawer space, but if it is possible to combine several pieces of 
furniture in one so much the better. This we have done by using 
a secretary, which is not only a very attractive piece of furniture 
but is also bookcase, desk and chest of drawers all in one. 
Balancing it in color and shape I have another chest of. drawers on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, and still another combination desk 
and chest of drawers against the north wall. This provides a place 
for each of us to write and keep personal belongings. 

Against the east wall, between the two deep-set windows, is a single- 
cot bed with a frame of green, and a cover of green denim to be used 
in the daytime. Opposite this bed, also covered with green denim, 
are the springs and mattress of another bed—three-quarter width— 
resting on supports and quite concealed during the daytime by the 
long table, of the same color, which stands in front of it. On this 
table we have our good reading lamp, and drawn up to it are two 
comfortable chairs. Two wicker chairs, another large, winged chair, 
a wicker couch, a green Scotch rug, filet lace curtains drawn tight 
across the window, and washable chintz overhangings that have 
served us in several other houses, complete the furnishings of this 
combination living and sleeping room. 


X& THE plan shows, the other room is small and of very awkward 
shape. We had it papered in a striped white paper, that being 
the background for which our green furniture was originally 
designed. Our landlord had a small sink put into one corner, 
having it built high, at my request, so that I need not stoop over 
when washing dishes. A few shelves and a two-burner gas stove 
with an adjustable oven completed our kitchen equipment. 

A space measuring thirty by forty inches is inclosed on one side 
by a high green kitchen cabinet, which acts as a screen between 
the kitchen and dining-room and affords a shelf and a space on the 
kitchen side for hanging the numerous cooking utensils. The fourth 
side of the minute kitchen is formed by a chiffonier, also painted 
green. On top of it stand all the plates and bowls I use. The back 
I have painted white, and on it hang my matchbox, apron, holders, 
dustpan and brush; under it stands my white enameled bread-box, 
and the drawers are used for linen, drug supplies, tools, papers, etc. 

Under the sink a galvanized pail acts as kitchen waste-basket, 
except on cleaning days, when it does duty as scrub-bucket. Then 
there is a small garbage-can into which I fit a newspaper every 
morning. As the can is emptied each night by the janitor and boiled 
out each week with soda, it never smells bad; and having it so 
near saves many steps. Over the sink white canisters contain sugar, 
flour for sauces, coffee, tea and salt. Seasonings stand on a tiny 
shelf near the stove. Covered canisters on the shelves under the 
stove contain cereals and flour. So it is possible for me to prepare 
a meal without moving from one spot, and to put it steaming hot 
on our dining-table less than four feet away in the same room. 

The reason this all appeals to me very strongly is because by doing 
my own cooking, which I love to do, I may have all sorts of attract- 
ive cooking utensils. 

As there is an excellent bakery near by where they make delicious 
whole-wheat bread, and deliver French rolls and English muffins in 
time for breakfast, there is no need to do any baking. But aside 
from these articles I do every bit of my own cooking, using very little 
canned food, but all the year round using fresh, green vegetables, 
fresh meat, eggs, cereals and fish. Fish was impossible until I 
adopted paper-bag cooking, but now we often have it, and it is 
impossible to detect any odor from it while it is cooking. 

It is better to plan simple meals; but that does not do away with 
having guests, preferably one or two at a time. We have guests very 
often, and they seem to enjoy getting away from their stereotyped 
routine and always seem to envy our cozy little place. 


things thoroughly and avoids exacting of 
a maid more than she can do. 

On the whole I feel sure that young people starting out in this 
way will always have reason to look back with delight to their first 
experimental year together, particularly if they have spent it in 
planning what they really want their permanent home to be, in 
developing their tastes and ideals and in establishing their indi- 
viduality, instead of drifting along with the current and being like 
everybody else. 


‘i ~ accompanying lists of furnishings for two rooms will be 
found convenient. All prices represent minimum cost where 
the quality is good. Some of the things could be bought for less, 
but the quality would be poor, and there is no economy in that. 


EQUIPMENT FOR COMBINATION Liv- 
ING AND SLEEPING Room 


Domestic Rug, 9 x 12 ft.. . $16.50 
3 Comfortable Armchairs, 

Hair Cushions, Willow 19.50 
2 Willow Chairs, NoCushions 7.00 


4Tray Covers ..... $2.50 
1 Dozen Plate Doilies . . 3.00 
Cotton-Flannel or Asbestos 

Pad for Table, 2 Yards 1.00 


FOR THE KITCHENETTE 


2 Desk Chairs _ (Dining- Two-Burner Gas Stove . . $1.50 
Room Chairs Painted) . 1.50 Adjustable Oven for One 
1 Roomy Table (Long Iron- Bure Ss kts es OD 
ing-Table, Box Under- Sheet of Zinc Under the Stove 25 
neath Painted) . . . 6.00 Small-Sized Ironing-Board .  .35 
Chest of Drawers (Second Small Glass Washboard . . 35 
_ Hand) .. . . - . 100 (ClothesLineand Pins. . . 15 
Mirror (Second Hand) . . 80 2 Irons, Holder and Stand . .70 
Desk With Four Drawers. . 25.00 Galvanized-Iron Scrub-Pail . 30 


Secretary (Combination Book- Small Covered Garbage-Pail 35 


case, Desk and Drawers) 45.00 Scrubbing-Brush ... "20 

Small Table for Plants, Tea ante poet Brushes .. . .60 

and Sewing . . -. . 3.00 2-Gallon Kerosene-Can . . 45 

2 Hair Mattresses for Single 1 Quart Ice-Cream Freezer . 1.75 

Beds. . . . ._. . 32.00 Small Bread-Board ... 15 

2 Box Springs for Single Beds 36.00 kRollerfor Towel. . . . - "10 

Rack for Dish Towels. . . 10 

BEDDING Brend-Boe. 5 5 ks 50 

3 Mattress Protectors . .$ 4.05 © Large Canisters . . . . = 

2 Pairs of All-Wool Blankets 12.00 4Small Canisters . . . . = 
2 Down Comforters . . 10.00 Wooden Salt-Box ... . : 

3 Dimity Bedspreads. . . 4.05 2 Sheet-Iron Pans to Use as ‘ 

2 Small Hair Pillows or Roasting-Pan. . . . = 

Weather Pillows . . . 150 ‘ipomGkie. - - - - > 

1 Dozen Extra-Long Sheets 10.20 1 Double Boiler. . . - - 50 
1% Dozen Small Pillow-Cases ‘90 Dishpan (Fiber) . . . . . 

Dish-Drainer AU dey veer * 20 

FURNITURE FOR Dininc-Room Enp Pilate-Scraper . . . + - AS 

OF SMALLER ROOM See ws ek le .10 

ie SOGD-GHGEPT 5. . 6 0 © « 10 

Small Dining-Table . . . $6.75 Wire Bottle-Washer ... “10 

Buffet (Kitchen Cabinet and Vegetable-Brush. . . - . 05 

Table Combined) . . 8.00 Small Rolling-Pin . . . . «10 

2 Chairs, Bought in the Mutin-Tins) =... 6 > « » 25 

Rough and Painted. . 1.50 Chopping Machine. . . . 1.10 

Chest of Drawers (Second Granite Soup-Kettle . . . 45 

Hand) for Linen and LargeSaucepan. ... . 30 

Large Silver . . . 1.50 3 Graduated Small Saucepans .30 


Curtains at 15 Centsa Yard; 


3 Graduated Copper, Enamel 
Filet Lace, 60 Cents a 


or Nickel Handled Dishes 47 


Yard. .... .. 135 Glass Butter-Jar. . .. . 35 
Chest of Drawers for Supplies, 2 Covered Earthenware or 

Tools, Paper, etc. . . 1.50 Enamel Casseroles . . 1.50 

6 Popover or Custard Cups . .30 

CHINA, GLASS AND SILVER WARE 2 Pie-Plates, Enameled . . 20 
i : SAG ae 6 eR Se : 

Including Porcelain Coffee Aloo co ¢ * oP * ee 

Percolator, Teapot, Tee-Ch 3/50 
Chocolate-Jug, Glass Nursery Ice-Chest . . 


Paper Bags of Assorted Sizes, 
25 Cents; Paper Clips, 
SD Cees. ee ee 35 

: Knives, Forks, Egg-Beater, 

1 Dozen27-Inch Dinner Nap- Corkscrew, Lemon- 


aS - + $5.50 Squeezer,etc.. . . . 5.50 
y acre % Yards pen 
at 25a ee / AND TCHE: PLIES 
1 Dozen Luncheon Napkins 4.50 BaTmnoon Srrcems Sor 
1 Dozen Breakfast Napkins 1.00 Towels, Washcloths, Dusters, 
14 Dozen Breakfast Runners’ 1.20 Floor Cloths, Pot Hold- 
4% Dozen Square Teacloths 6.00 ers, etc . oe ais 


Candlesticks, etc. . . $90.00 


TABLE LINEN 


$14.95 




























































MANY OTHER USES AND 
FULL DIRECTIONS ON 
LARGE SIFTER-CAN IO¢ 





























A Bride Can Wear These for Iwo 
Years or More 


Drawings by Anna B. Westermann 
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N THE left side of the group above is a simple overblouse dress—that 
most Cconvenientand economical of frocks —under which one can wear 
out-of-date guimpes and shirtwaists. The overblouse is in peasant style, 
and the skirt has seven gores and is lengthened by a shaped flounce. 
Patterns (No. 6916) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards and a half of 30-inch material. 


ADE of natural-colored pongee, and worn with a lace collar and a black 
velvet necktie, the second dress of the group is one that can be worn 
for two years or longer, because the simple lines on which it is con- 
structed are becoming and in good taste. 
Patterns (No. 6918) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires Seven yards and three-quarters of 30-inch material. 





ip THE upper right-hand corner is pictured a pretty dress, made from 
two short lengths of material, the lines of which are becoming to a large 
number of women, thereby insuring a“ smart’’ appearance for two or 
more years, or until the dress wears out. Nopatterns can be supplied. 

The waist closes in the back and is in peasant shape. The skirt may 
be gored Or it may be straight, with plaits laid in at the waist. 


HE dress on the left, with a surplice waist and a tunic or overskirt, is 
of a type of garment thatis practically always in style and is becoming 
to almost every woman, It is best suited for sheer and transparent 
materials, with an underlining of silk. 
No patterns can be supplied for this design, but it is really quite easy to 
copy, and there are patterns obtainable that may be used as guides. 





USY women thoroughly understand and appreciate the comfort of a 
slip-on dress like the one shown on the right, for it opens in coat 
fashion at the center front and is quickly adjusted by snap fasteners under 
the slotseam. A dress of this kind can be used until worn out. 
Patterns (No. 6920) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires eight yards of 30-inch material. 





























6920 


Pair ERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is prinjed on the pattern envelopes. No patterns can be supplied for the designs not numbered. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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which gives 
Uncorseted 


Freedom 


The perfect flexibility of 
the Spirella Stay permits 
the enjoyment of the most 
strenuous activities with al- 
most uncorseted freedom. It 
bendseasily in all directions, 





yielding unconsciously to 
every movement of the 
wearer. The Spirella Stay 
is guaranteed not to rust nor 
break, nor will it take a per- 
manent bend at the waist 
line. These qualities make a 
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ORSET 


ideal for golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding, swimming or 
strenuous housework, Itsus- 
tains without binding and 
gives the figure grace and 
beauty of line. 

The Spirella Corset is not 
sold in stores. It is fitted in 
your own home by our trained 
corsetiere. Herexpert knowl- 
edge enables you to procure 
the proper model, made not 
only to your measure, but 
so adapted to your needs 
that it will subdue any faulty 
conditions, give you correct 
poise and the most fashion- 
able lines. When your cor- 
set is made, she will adjust 
it on your figure and teach 
you how to wear it. The 
Spirella Corset launders per- 
fectly without removing the 
stays, and will outwear two 
ordinary corsets. 


Send for Free 
Spirella Booklet 


Fill out and mail us the coupon 
below and we will send you our 
beautiful Spirella Booklet ,show- 
ing the newest styles in Spirella 
Corsets, Brassiéres, Bust Ex- 
tenders and other specialties, 
and give you the name of the 
Spirella Corsetiére nearest you. 


THE SPIRELLA CO. 
Dept. A-12, Meadville, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
Letchworth (Garden City), Eng. 





2 
aN 
Cec egcessss9 


The Spirella Company 
Dept. A-12, Meadville, Pa. 
Kindly send me, without ob- 
ligation, your free Spirella Book- 
let and the name of your local 
Spirella Corsetiére. 


Name 





Address 
In what town do you shop? 
2 & 
Tact on 
Size of gmail ¥ 
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A Darning Bag in Two Sections 








RETONNE and denim 
were combined tomake 
the attractive and conven- 
ient bags shown on this 
page, and housewives other 
than brides will find them 
splendid additions to their | 
house furnishings. | 
It is not necessary, nor is 
it always desirable, to make 
all the bags of the same 
material, but they should 
harmonize in color with the 
furnishings of the room for 
which they are intended. 
A good quality of linen 
in white or écru, with an 
embroidered initial or | 
monogram, is a_ practical 
method for reproduction. 


























Made With an Embroidery Ring and a Cover 
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By the Fashion Editors 











HE case that is shown 
above is to hold gradu- 
ated sizes of hairpins. 

On the left and right are 
shown views of a handy re- 
ceptacle which, being pad- 
ded with sheet cotton, forms 
a pillow when closed. 











An Apron Bag for Sewing or for Laundry Work 





THE left is a laundry bag for fine 

pieces; on the right, a two-section bag 

for shoes or slippers; and above, an apron 
with many pockets. 

If you desire to make any of the bags 

shown kindly send a stamped, addressed 

envelope to the Fashion Editors for patterns. 


The Bride’s Household Bags 





Useful for Sewing, Embroidering or Knitting 











ELOW is shown a col- 
lapsible hatbox, which _ || 
is particularly nice for a_ | 
guest-room, as it can be_ | 
folded up and put away 
when notinuse. This hat- 
box is made of sections cut 
from cardboard, and it may 
be covered with denim or 
cretonne. Although not 
particularly easy to make it 
is not beyond the average 
home sewer. 

These various receptacles 
make attractive and very 
acceptable gifts for many 
|| purposes, and are sure to 
be appreciated by the 
woman who sirives to keep 
all her possessions in order. 




















The Collapsible Hatbox Ready for Use 

















HEY had béen 
° 7 
talking at the 
reading club 
7 about extracts in 
f# making desserts and 
Mrs. Crestley said: 
“Next week, at my house, 
I’m going to prove some- 

thing.” 

At the close of that next 
afternoon the maid brought in 
small portions of ice cream. 
““Try this first,’’ said Mrs. 
Crestley. Then came a 
second portion. ‘‘Now,’’ de- 


manded the hostess, ‘‘ which 
did you like best?’’ 


66 ry ° 
The second,’’ cried the 
chorus. 


““Well,’’ said Mrs. Crestley 
triumphantly, “‘they were just 
the same cream, but the first 
was made with Anybody’s 
vanilla—the one I got without 
mentioning a name—the 
second was made with 


urnett’s 


VANILLA 























And this wise hostess 
went on to tell her inter- 
ested friends that in nothing 
is the best extract so im- 
portant as in ice cream. 
Burnett’s Vanilla simply 
makes ice cream—when 
cheap imitations ruin it. 


Burnett’s means the ex- 
tract of that perfect Mexi- 
can Vanilla bean, pure, per- 
fect in flavor, delightfully 
fragrant, prepared with every 
possible care —the pride and 
joy of careful cooks. 


P. S. Mrs. Crestley’s 
dainty “lady fingers’’ were 
made with Burnett’s, too. 


Your grocer’s name 
(and yours) on a postal 
will bring you our book 


of 115 tempting desserts. 













JOSEPH 
BURNETT 


two OUNCES MEF 
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BURNETT'S 
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Western Package 
Eastern Package 
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The cost of fuel in heating 
a house 1s more important 


than the cost of the heater. 





You want to save on fuel, on 
repairs, on the work of taking 
care ofaheater. That’s natural. 

But you cannot save on the 
first cost of a heating outfit, and 
make these other savings. A 
Pierce heating equipment will 
positively save fuel, repair bills 
and care. But it offers no sav- 
ing on the first cost, because a 
heating equipment that will 
give these year-after-year sav- 
ings and still provide all the 
heat you need cannot be built 
with cheap material or by 
| cheap workmen. 


equipment, 


and 70° comfort, always. 


tions. 


outfit, 


primer, 


‘‘Commonsense Heating.’’ 
either or both free on request. 





Branch Houses and Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 


When you buy a heating 
forget first cost. 
Think only of future savings 


This is the argument for 
Pierce Heating Equipments in 
steam or hot water, backed up 
by 200,000 successful installa- 
We do not install. 
we do guarantee that a Pierce 
properly installed, will 
give the results we claim. 


If you are undecided as to what kind of 
heat you should have, write for our heat 
‘‘What Heat for Your House?”’ 
you want reasons for getting the Pierce 
equipment, write for our other booklet, 
We gladly send 


But 


If 


PICFChkacistors 


The Pierce, Butler @ Pierce Manufacturing Company, 246 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








the 


from the roasting ovens. 


1$c jar to-day, and insist on Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


Visit the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant in the picturesque 





ON’T ever buy bulk peanut butter. It is dry and tasteless. 
Insist on Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and you are sure of getting 
butter as moist and full of flavor as the hour it came 


Why? Because Beech-Nut Airless-Glass-Sealing keeps the flavor 
in tight till you pry. off the lid. 
have heretofore failed to keep this vanishing flavor. 


Even the best methods of sealing 


Eat it like jam, jelly, or cheese. Nourishing as eggs. Try a 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. 


Mohawk Valley. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New York. 

















































































Sent for 10 cents 


ONTAINS miniature packages of five of the Vantine 
Toilet Luxuries—Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood 
Talcum, Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Wistaria Toilet Water. Regularly sells for 25c. 
Sent for 10c in order to get you to try the superior Vantine 
products. But one Tourist Case to an address. 


OANDALWOOD 


One of the most fascinating, captivating odors ever pro- 
duced. Its spicy, pungent perfume has been a favorite 
for ages. Extract, 50c and $1.00; Toilet Water, 75c and 
$1.00; Sachet, 25c and 50c; Soap, 10c; Kutch Talcum, 20c. 













Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word 
\ [Cae ”on box and label when buying. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, don’t 


go without these real delights of the 
Send to us. 








Geisha Disappearing sana - 50c 
Geisha Nail Stone, Bi 5c 
Geisha Face 4 oy A 50c A 

Geisha Flowers Extract, 50c & $1.00 toilet. 
India Pearl Tooth Powder, 








Wi E ; 1.75 3 
Wrst Wat, 1.00 & e323 VANTINE’S 

istaria Sachet, . : 7ee 253 Thirty-Sixth St., Brooklyn, New York 
Lotus Flower Extract, + fe at, ee 


Established 1854 
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Join Dr. Wiley 
In His Fight For 
Pure Food 


D*® WILEY has resigned his position as Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Chemistry. 


He has chosen a new field in which his work can be carried on more 
effectively and in a larger way. 


Dr. Wiley is going to put his work more directly before the people and 
get more closely in touch with them. With their codperation and 
influence, he will put into effect measures and reforms which would 
otherwise be impossible. 


Under the auspices of Good Housekeeping Magazine he has estab- 
lished a National Pure Food Bureau at Washington, and the work will 
be extended, as rapidly as possible, to take in every state in the Union. 


The testing of the medicinal and food products offered the public will 
be pushed more vigorously than ever. The Pure Food Laws will be more 
rigidly upheld. He will know no master but the American public, and his 
reports and recommendations will be made directly, and in full to them. 


All that he does, and all that he has to suggest, will be published each 
month in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Dr. Wiley bespeaks your support — and that of every man and woman 
in the country — not for his own sake, but in behalf of the great work 
which is being carried on in the interest of the American people. 


Read What Dr. Wiley Says: 








. ? 
Dr. Wiley’s own account of his work and his recommendations will be pub- Sf. 
lished monthly in Good Housekeeping Magazine. We want every reader of Ps ea 
The Ladies’ Home Journal to join with Dr. Wiley and fight for pure food. S. ° 
And in order that you may see for yourself what an important oppor- ra Poe 
tunity this is, we will, for this month, accept a three months’ sub- J ae oP 
scription to Good Housekeeping Magazine for 2& cents, beginning o. DP 
with the May issue. Line yourself up behind Dr. Wiley, and Sf A < 
take your partin doing away with adulterated foods. But the SS oF 
first step is to sign the coupon and mail it today to Pa "oy 
2 LESS 
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Save butter; save cream; 
reduce your household 
milk bill and have bet- 
ter and more delicious 
milk—use 


CARNATION 
ma 6=6MILK 


From 
Contented Cows 


Carnation Milk gives vegetables 
and all cooked foods a flavor 
and a consistency that cannot be 
equaled in any other way. 





-—Try This Experiment 

First, serve green peas. Cook 
as always; simmer water down 
to a half-cup; season with 
Carnation Milk (from the 
can); pepperand salt. Every 
one will say ‘‘ How delicious’’ 











Serve string beans, cauliflower, onions, 
corn, asparagus in the same way. 


Carnation Milk saves you money andis a 
safer milk thanany raw milk. Carnation 
cows live in contentment, where grass is 
sweet, waters sparkling-clear, the air 
pure. Safe, pure, delicious. Try the 
Carnation way. Order it by the case. 


FREE BOOK 


We have prepared an unusual booklet containing 
recipes, suggestions for economical cooking, and 
the story of Carnation Milk. It tells you how to 
make more delicious every dish in which milk is 
used. Drop a postal today for your copy. 


Telephone your grocer today to send you a can 


Tall can 10c — Baby size 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 
or your money back” 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of | 
Wash., Ore., Wis. an a 
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DRAWN BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


Little House Problems That 
May Puzzle the Bride 


HE Editors of this department will gladly try to answer any question that may be sent to them relating to 

the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. An answer by mail will be cheerfully given, but 
only where a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little 
House, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ornaments for Bedroom Mantelpiece 


What can I put on a bedroom mantelpiece? 
I have vases and a clock in the parlor and can- 
delabra and a clock in the dining-room, so I 
do not want to use another clock. My flat is 
furnished in modern Mission. O. S. 


A pair of pretty vases, one on each end of 
the mantelpiece, are always attractive, as are 
also dishes of brass, copper or pewter, or a pair 
of decorative plates. A photograph, simply 
framed, of a person, or a scene for which you 
have a fondness, adds a more personal touch. 
Candlesticks are good, too, or a pretty bit of 
pottery in which you may put flowers or sprays 
of blossoming shrubs. A few branches of 
laurel will last for months. So you see many 
things are appropriate for a mantelpiece, and 
you must have somewhere among your posses- 
sions treasures that it will give you pleasure to 
see there. However, keep the ornamentation 
simple rather than clutter the mantelpiece 
with trifling knickknacks. Symmetry and 
formality give the best effect. 


Pillows to Go With Fancy Bedspread 


Will you please tell me how to treat pillows 
on a bed where a fancy cretonne coverlet is 
used? Should such a spread be removed 
at night? CouNTRY. 

If you have a pretty, white valance around 
the bottom of the bed it will not be too much 
contrast to the cretonne cover to use a pair 
of stiff pillows with dainty, ruffled, white 
pillow-cases for the daytime, changing them for 
other pillows at night. If, however, you do 
not care to use the two sets of pillows ruffled 
shams will be quite as good. Yes, fancy 
spreads are always removed at night. 


Rugs and Wall Decoration 

My dining-room opens into my living-room, 
with just a large opening but no doors. Would 
it be in good taste to have a dark blue rug on 
the living-room floor and a red one in the 
dining-room? In both rooms the furniture 
will be of dark oak and the woodwork will be 
stained brown. I am partial to blue and should 
like to have a blue rug in the living-room of 
my new home. What do you suggest for wall 
decoration in these rooms? Is tinting taking 
the place of wall paper? A Brive. 


It is better not to have so decided a color con- 
trast on the floors of two rooms that have no 
hall between. ‘In choosing a rug for the living- 
room you will get a more harmonious result by 
selecting one in which tans, browns and blues 
are so blended that the effect is comparatively 
neutral. Blue may have a prominent place in 
such a rug and yet not conflict with the red in 
the next room, but a plain blue rug is not quite 
cheerful enough for a living-room. I regret 
that I am unable to suggest wall treatment for 
your rooms, as I know neither the size of the 
rooms nor the exposure. No, tinting has not 
taken the place of papering, nor is it likely to, 
as nothing can decorate a wall better or do 
more toward furnishing a room than handsome 
papers and rich fabrics. This is not decrying 
the usefulness of tinted walls, which in many 
cases are satisfactory and particularly good with 
a rough plaster finish. They require great care 
in the choice of hangings, however, to obtain 
the look of warmth that a paper will give. 


Width of Tablecloth and Napkin Hems 


Will you kindly tell me the proper width for 
the hems of tablecloths and napkins? Should 
they be done by hand? M.N. 


Turn the smallest hem possible for both 
tablecloths and napkins, a quarter of an inch 
or less, and do them all by hand. 


Try to Keep Books in Covered Cases 


Is it proper to put books on top of book- 
cases and desks, and on mantelpieces when 
the bookcases are filled? Bookworm. 


You are very fortunate to have so many 
books. There is nothing that adds more in the 
way of decoration and homelike effect, and in 
the general atmosphere of refinement and cul- 
ture, than shelves well filled with books, their 
varied backs adding warmth and color to a 
room. In the library of a “bookworm” we 
can forgive books being tucked in anywhere. 
However, when books have accumulated to 
such an extent I strongly advise more built-in 
shelves, or, if that is what the others are, have 
the shelves extend higher. It isa pity to usea 
mantelpiece for books, as that is the natural 
place for ornaments and a clock, which tend to 
add the necessary note that prevents monotony 
even in a library. Whereas there is no reason 
for not using the tops of bookcases for books, 
it protects books to have a cover over them; 
and here again attractiveness would be-added 
to the room if a few pictures and other treas- 
ures decorated these tops. ‘“‘For a person of 
letters” it is often very convenient to have 
books at hand on the desk as he writes, and 
for this purpose “‘book-ends”’ can be used to 
hold the line of volumes erect. 


How to Wash Stenciled Draperies 


Will you please tell me if stenciled draperies 
wash well? READER. 


If the work is done on wash fabrics with oil 
paint (artists’ colors) and naphtha stenciled 
draperies wash very well indeed. Care must 
be taken, however, that the water is not too 
hot and that none but a pure soap is used. 
The soap should be used mainly as suds rather 
than rubbed directly on the stenciling. 


Appropriate Hangings for Doorways 

What draperies, if any, are necessary at the 
following places: A single door opening from a 
hall into a living-room; another from the same 
hall into a library; a double door from the 
living-room into the library, and a single door 
from the library into the dining-room? All of 
these openings have sliding doors and the 
woodwork and floors are of polished golden 
oak. I do not like the leather strips used so 
much, yet I feel that without anything the 
doors have a bare look. RUHANNAH. 


A portiére is always somewhat in the way 
at a single door, and, of course, would not be 
actually needed between the rooms where there 
are sliding doors. Therefore, as it is necessary 
with sliding doors to have two portiéres and 
two poles, one set for each room, I advise 
having hangings only at the double opening 
between the living-room and the library. In 
this way each portiére may be in harmony 
with its own room. It may match the window 
draperies if these are of heavy material, or it 
may reflect the coloringinthem. As for appro- 
priate materials, they must be sufficiently 
heavy to fall in graceful folds that will not be 
blown into the room by the wind from an. 
open window. Figured walls require plain 
hangings, and plain walls are brightened and 
made interesting by figured hangings. You 
are right not to care for the leather strips. 


Small Window-Panes and Sliding Doors 


In our new house, which is white with green 
blinds, should the windows have small panes 
in both sashes or should they be only in the 
upper sash? Also, would you use posts or 
sliding doors between the dining-room and the 
living-room? Mata B. 

In old houses it was customary to have the 
entire window composed of small panes, and I 
prefer that way, but many persons who have 
fine outlooks from their windows choose to 
have the lower sash one pane of glass so as 
not to interfere with the-view. I strongly 
advise against the column opening between 
the dining-room and the living-room, unless 
your rooms are so small that you use them 
always as one large room. It is a great 
advantage to be able to shut doors when nec- 
essary, especially during the preparation of a 
meal or when cleaning is being done. 


Best Colors for Stenciling Curtains 

Please tell me the best colors to use for sten- 
ciling light écru scrim curtains for a small 
living-room, where the woodwork is stained 
a dull brown, and the rug, which matches, 
has just a tint of green here and there. There 
will be two curtains at each of the windows; 
should both sides of them be stenciled and the 
bottom too? NEWLY MarRIED. 

A border three or four inches wide, of rather 
conventional design, will be attractive for a 
stenciled curtain. It should be carried along 
the front edge of the curtain, then turned at 
the lower corner and continued across the bot- 
tom. Use soft browns, dull blues, greens and 
a small amount of yellow in the design, and, if 
possible, a few touches of black to give char- 
acter. Stenciled curtains are not done on both 
sides. The right side is always hung toward 
the room. In case a solidly colored hem is 
used as an extra border this may be stenciled 
on the wrong side as well, to prevent an uneven 
and blotted appearance from the outside. 


For Over-Curtains and Coverlet 


My bedroom wall paper is blue-and-white 
striped and the paint is white. Dotted Swiss 
curtains will be at the windows. What will be 
suitable for over-curtains, and for a coverlet 
for a white iron bed? The room faces east and 
has two windows. I do so want each room in 
our new house to be pretty that I come to you 
for help. Younc WIFE. 

There is a charming variety of figured linens 
designed by William Morris. Among these 
there are a number in soft dull blues and 
yellow or straw color. With your blue-and- 
white-striped paper this will be a pretty 
combination for over-curtains and a valance, 
also for cushions in a light tan willow chair. 
This touch of soft yellow will add the neces- 
sary effect of warmth to youreast room. Use 
white dimity for a valance around the bottom 
of your bed, and a heavier striped dimity with 
a fringe for a bedspread, with small ruffled 
pillow cases or shams. 
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More Good News for 


Ice Cream Lovers 





This is it—the wonderful aerating-spoon 
dasher —the greatest of all discoveries in 
ice cream making. 


It makes ice cream more 
utterly delicious than 
you can imagine or be- 
lieve—until you taste it. 


It does this by whipping air, with its 
aerating spoons, into every particle 
of the freezing cream. 

The principle is exactly the same as 
that used by every cook when she 
whips air into her pastes, creams and 
salad-dressings to give them delicacy 
and richness. The 


ALASHA 


FREEZER 
With the Aerating Dasher 


found a way to do this in a rapidly 
freezing mixture. 


Every woman who has tried this 
new kind of ice cream freezing be- 
comes an enthusiast—and so does 
her family. Last summer whole 
neighborhoods and towns had the 
ALASKA craze. 

Note also these points: The ALAsKA freezes in 
THREE MINUTES. It freezes absolutely 
evenly. It has covered gears—no danger of 
pinching the fingers. It isthe simplest, strongest 
freezer made. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep the 
Aaska, don’t be content with the 
old kind of freezer. Write us and let 
us give you the name of an ALASKA 
dealer in your town. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET—you 
will treasure it as long as you live. 
We call it ‘Good News for Ice Cream 
Lovers.” It is full of famous recipes 
from all over the world for ice creams, 
ices, and rare and novel frozen des- 
serts. 

It is sent free, postpaid. 











THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
212 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 
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ODORLESS 


Double-Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 


Odorless When Purchased and Odorless When Worn 


OMO Dress Shields are made from a pure tropical 
gum that has the impervious quality of rubber 
without its unpleasant odor, and is non-heating 
and free from injurious chemicals. They are 
light, cool to wear, and washable. Made in all de- 
sirable shapes and styles. Every pair guaranteed. 


Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
“‘OMO Dress Shield Booklet’’ sent free 






The ideal garment for babies. Wornover the 
diaper, these dainty little garments will pro- 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
dry. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is soft, white, odorless and abso- 
lutely water-proof. Plain or Jace trimmed. 
25c to $1.00. BIBS 

MadeofOMOSanitary Sheeting. Plainand 
with pocket which catches the food the 


baby spills. 15c to 50c. At your dealer's 
or write us. 


The O/\ Manufacturing Co. A‘ 


Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 



























There is nothing so attractive for Summer as 
white pumps. Without them, Summery cos- 
tumes are hardly complete. 


The Red Cross model shown here is made of 
white buck. This same model is also made in 
satin, gun metal, tan, and in all the fashionable 
materials. 

This summer wear the Red Cross Shoe, and 
see what a difference it does make. There is 
none of the rubbing and burning that make 
stiff-soled shoes so unbearable in hot weather. 
The special Red Cross tanning process makes 
the sole so flexible that you can bend it almost 
double when new. 

Write today for a copy of the Red Cross Style Book. 
Then go to your dealers and see 
the styles. If he hasn’t the Red 
Cross Shoe we shall see that 
you are supplied. Oxfords 
$3.50 and $4. High Shoes $4, 
$4.50and§5. The Krohn Fech- 
heimerCo. ,501-521 Dandridge 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Bends with your Ror 
Soot"’ > 


Trade Mark 








D1iox sen 
for the Toilet 


IOXOGEN removes stains from 
fingers and nails; softens the dead cu- 
ticle, which then rubs off without cutting; 
keeps hangnail hurts from getting sore. 


As a mouth wash— Dioxogen foams 
and bubbles its way into places no brush 
could reach; leaves the mouth, teeth and 
gums hygienically clean. Destroys the 
odor of tobacco. 


By destroying the germs which thrive 
in the mouth, it prevents sore throat, 
tonsilitis and other germ diseases. 


Have Dioxogen on your toilet table. 


Dioxogen is a germicide 
—a germ destroyer— not 
merely an antiseptic. It is 
absolutely harmless, too. 


Three Sizes: Small (5% oz.) 
25c; Medium (10% oz.) 50c; 
Large (20 oz.) 75c. 





Dioxogen, 98 Front St., New York City 











+ 
Fashion 
demands 
that you 
wear a 
DeBevoise 


DeBevoise F 
Brassiere 





Without the DeBevoise, your corset cannot 
do justice to your figure or gown. Nothing 
else for over-the-corset wear gives such 
stylish contour — such a perfect-fitting effec- 
tive dress foundation. In every way su- 
perior to the old-fashioned corset-cover. 


DeBevolise 


( Fronounced “debb-e-voice’) 
150 Styles for every figure, 50c to $10 


V-Backs, Square-Backs, Open Fronts, etc. Batiste, 
Linen,Nainsook, Mesh, All-Over, etc. Sizes,32 to48. 
Illustrations show No. 2022‘ Square-Back,"’ Price $1.50. 
Look for the DeBevoise label (illustrated above) on 
every genuine DeBevoise. It guarantees entire satis- 
faction and the greatest value. If your merchant 
cannot supply you with the DeBevoise, write us. 


OD A . Write us for beautiful illustrated booklet. 
e Free, if you state your merchant's name. 


4 Chas. R.. DeBevoise Co., 33-A Union Sq., New York > 


De Bevoise” 


“There is no substitute for the best 


























in their own homes, to become successful 

nurses. One writes, ‘“‘I have more work 
offered than I can accept.’’ Another, “‘I have 
worked for eight different physicians.” The 
third, “I receive $20 to $30 a week.”’ 

Our method of training has made it possi- 
ble for thousands of women, with and without 
previous experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
as professional nurses. 

Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’’ and our 
Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with ‘intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates. Eleventh Year. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 





r | “his school prepared these three women, 
























J’ Girls who are 


Y fond of out-door 
life find gratifying relief 
| from sunburn and wind- 
‘| burnin Hinds Honey and 
| Almond Cream. It is preferred 
ae by thousands of refined women 
because of its known purity and 


its promptness in cooling and 
soothing the tender skin. 














Selling everywhere. 50 cents a 
bottle. Postpaid by us if you 
prefer. Let us mail you a /ree 
trial bottle. You might write 


now,—a post card if you wish. 


A. S. Hinds, 40 West St., Portland, Me. 














DIRECT TO YOU 


cue F Rom ‘*Lowest Prices for the Quality’ 








MIL High-grade Woolens and Worsteds 
E for Men, Women, Children. Large 
variety of fabrics. Also fine Wash Goods and 
Dress Linens. Samples Free. State garment planned, 
color pref d. Established 1862, Always reliable. 


RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 4 to 8 


12 







Good 
For Play 


All the fun of “going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to 


: expand naturally 
and are a grateful relief to children whose feet 
have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 
relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks—just smooth, clean, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 

Made over the celebrated 
astw Lasts 

Shipped to any address in the U.S., all charges prepaid, 
upon receipt of price as follows: Children’s sizes 4to 8, $1.25 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.35; 12 to 2, $1.65. Larger sizes are also 
made for women and boys, 3 to 5,$2.00. Men's, 6 to 10, $2.50. 

Our illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes and 
stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 9203. Ma Sy. 
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The World-Famous 4 
Synthetic Stones 


The greatest triumph of 
the oxyhydrogen furnace. 
Set singly or in combina- 
tion with fine diamonds. Stand 
all tests of mined stones. Na- 
ture’s work duplicated. Ever- 
lasting quality guaranteed. 
Set only in 14k. Solid Gold 
or Platinum mountings. 
Sent C. O. D., express 
prepaid subject to exami- _ 
nation, or by registered mail 
on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Beautiful Book In Colors Free 
Write today for our magnifi- 
cent 4-color catalog de-luxe; 
it’s free. 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
509 N. Bdwy., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Would you not like a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest 
of the 258 dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & 
Healy Piano, and we will send you free a large roll of 
new high-class piano music. The LYON & HEALY PIANO, man- 
ufactured by the world’s largest music house, from the best of 
material, is just what you would expect it tobe. By examining this 
piano, you will learn what you should insist upon in any piano you buy. 

Easy Monthly Payments if desired. 
given for testing the piano no matter 

FREE MUSIC S332 ects 

day for catalog and mention the music. 


23-68 E. Adams St. LYON & HEALY Chicago 






























‘“Bow 
to the 
Wittiest, 

Kneel 

to the 

Prettiest!”’ 


HERE is much wisdom in 
that familiar, old-fashioned 


parlor game. Although we do 
not really kneel to the pretty 
woman in these modern days, 
still it is true that we favor her 
every time. 


Beauty is all powerful. It 
is the most valuable asset any 
woman can have in social or 
business life. 


Perfect features are not 
necessary — neither is previous 
loveliness. ‘That smooth, clear 
glow of youth; that complexion 
admired by men and women 
everywhere, is easily obtained 
by a few simple massage move- 
ments with 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


Just as it is possible to obtain beauty, 
so is it possible to retain it. Pompeian 
simply reinforces Nature’s powers ina 
natural manner. 


Pompeian will do for you what it has 
done for millions—give you a clear, 
clean, healthy, youthful skin. It works 
into the pores and works out. Nothing 
is left on the face. Pompeian is nota 
“cold” or ‘“grease”’ cream, isnot a rouge 
or Cosmetic, and posi- 
tively can not grow 
hair on the face. Pom- 
peian simply affords a 
natural means towards 
complete cleanliness 
of the facial pores. 
And in pores which 
are ‘‘Pompeian clean’’ 
lies skin health. 

For a clear, fresh, 
youthful complexion, 
use Pompeian, 


TRIAL JAR 


sent for 6c (stamps or coin). Find out for 
yourself —now —why Pompeian is used and 
prized in a million homes where the value of a 
clear, fresh, youthful skin is appreciated. 


Clip Coupon Now. 





All Dealers 
50c, 75c, $1 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1912 








Cut out this coupon, fill in and mail today 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CoO. 
1 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen—Enclosed find 6c (stamps or coin) for a trial 
jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Name sadiaininten, ae. 
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What is 


‘kan June bride is to be envied because she 
starts her new home at the loveliest time of 
the year, and there is such an endless store of 
pretty things to choose from that she will not 
find it hard to make that home attractive, even 
though she has not much money to spend in 
furnishing it. All the summer materials are so 
dainty, what room could fail to be pretty with 
snowy muslin or soft Madras curtains, flowered 
cretonnes and gay rag rugs—all inexpensive? 
And where the outlay need not be so limited 
even more beautiful stuffs may be had. 
presumably started 


| The Bride’s Linen | 
months ago, or the 


bride—perhaps a good old-fashioned girl— 
began as a small child to put her first stitches 
into linen for her dower chest. In case she is 
less fortunate, however, and the linen is still 
to be bought, here are a few prices of linen 
goods designed for general use: Table damask, 
in good floral designs and two yards wide, is one 
dollar a yard; hemmed napkins that can be 
used with it are two dollars and twenty-five 
cents a dozen. Unhemmed napkins, in Scotch 
damask, are three dollars a dozen; twenty- 
inch napkins of better quality are four dollars 
a dozen; a tablecloth, two yards square, to 
match these latter napkins, is three dollars and 
fifty cents. A beautiful cloth, with plain satin 
bands in the popular circular pattern, is five 
dollars and fifty cents, and the napkins are 
five dollars a dozen for the ordinary size, the 
twenty-seven-inch dinner size being eight dol- 
lars a dozen. Initialed and scalloped (by ma- 
chine) tea napkins are three dollars and fifty 
cents. Lovely hand-embroidered and scalloped 
finger-bowl doilies are twelve and a half cents 
each. Hand-embroidered and hemstitched 
pillow-cases are two dollars a pair; cotton 
pillow-cases are twenty cents each—five cents 
more if hemstitched; a set of three pieces, com- 
prising a full-sized sheet and two pillow-cases, 
each embroidered and marked with a single 
letter, is three dollars and fifty cents. 

the bride is going to 


: 
The Bride’s House | 
begin with a small 


house or apartment, say of six rooms besides 
a bathroom: living-room, dining-room, bed- 
room, guest-room, maid’s room and kitchen. 
If the bride is wise she will not buy many 
pieces of furniture, but will avoid the ‘‘clut- 
tered”’ look that an overcrowded room always 
has, and thereby secure the appearance of 
greater space. Then, too, it is best to buy only 
the essential thing first, and to live in the new 
home a while till the bride finds just what is 
needed, and thus be sure of having the right 
thing in the right place. If everything is 
bought at the outset there are sure to be many 
misfits, as well as many really necessary 


articles omitted. 
For the Living-Room | living-room may 
have a carpet of 
Wilton or velvet, or, if the floor is good, the 
carpeting may be made into a rug that will 
leave a border around the room. The floor 
covering should be of a plain color that will 
harmonize with the wall paper and hangings. 
In a twenty-seven-inch width the velvet car- 
pet is one dollar and thirty-five cents a yard; 
the Wilton, two dollars and twenty-five cents. 
The Wilton carpet also comes a yard wide at 
three dollars; a yard and a half wide at four 
dollars and fifty cents, and three yards wide at 
ten dollars. The latter width makes a beauti- 
ful rug, because for many rooms no seam is 
required. Both the Wilton and the velvet car- 
pets come in all colors, the brown and green 
shades being the best. Wicker furniture is 
charming for an informal living-room. It may 
be stained brown, mahogany or dark green, 
and the cushions may be covered with bright 
chintzes and cretonnes. The Bar Harbor chair 
is a comfortable one, and the Saint Mary’s 
sewing-chair, with broad arms and side pockets 
to hold work, is most convenient. The former 
chair is four dollars, the latter eight dollars and 
fifty cents in the natural. 





The linen chest was 





Let us suppose that 


The floor of the 





ace. . es ca teas, | ee 
| Dining-Room Furniture | oak are the 

woods most 
favored for dining-room furniture. A small, 
octagonal, drop-leaf breakfast- table of brown 
oak, with satin or “rub” finish, and which 
may be used as a dining-table, is twenty-five 
dollars. A thirty-seven-inch serving-table of 
Jacobean design, also in brown oak, comes 
at thirty dollars. It has a long drawer with 
pendent handles, and it may be utilized as a 
buffet. Side chairs with leather-covered slip 
seats are from five dollars up. The armchairs 
are from two dollars to four dollars extra. A 
solid mahogany ‘‘thousand-leg” table of Colo- 
nial design, with oval top, is twenty-five dollars. 
A serving-table, also a Colonial model, is the 
same price; it has a single, long drawer. 
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New in the Shops 
For the Bride’s New Home 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops, and then if you care to know more details, or the 
directions for buying what I tell you about, pray write me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope 
forareply. It is impossible for me tomake purchases or send samples. 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, 





One bed- 
room might 
be in blue, 
with mahogany furniture. The bed may be of 
brass, and a very good one can be had in either 
satin finish or dull finish, with square tubing, 
for fifteen dollars. *~ Box springs will cost 
eleven dollars and fifty cents, and a good mat- 
tress costs fifteen dollars. Good reproductions 
of Colonial furniture may be bought in either 
mahogany veneer or solid mahogany; a dress- 
ing table in veneer is fourteen dollars; in solid 
mahogany, thirty-two dollars. A bureau is 
thirty-five dollars in veneer, or sixty-one dol- 
lars and fifty cents for the solid wood. The 
chiffoniers to match are thirty-two dollars and 
fifty cents and fifty-eight dollars, respectively. 
A low dressing-table chair is four dollars and 
fifty cents, and a rocking-chair will cost from 
nine dollarsto fourteendollars. Pretty Madras 
may be bought for curtains in double width— 
forty-five inches—for from thirty to fifty 
cents a yard. Blue-and-white-striped cre- 
tonne with bands of roses (also blue) is thirty 
cents a yard, thirty-six inches wide. Another 
pattern, the same width, at that price has a 
broad jaspé stripe with French baskets and 
wreaths of roses in the shadow colorings. 
Either of these cretonnes may be used for cov- 
ering shirtwaist boxes and hat boxes. Bands 
may be cut from the material and used to trim 
valances for the bed and the ruffles on the cur- 
tains, and the whole cretonne, trimmed with 
blue-and-white ball fringe, may be used as side 
curtains at the windows. 


A Bedroom in Mahogany 








A plain white iron bed 
with springs, costing 
about six dollars, may be 
bought for the maid’s room. Mattresses may 
be had at all prices, ranging from three dollars 
up. A plain chest of drawers will cost about 
seven dollars, and a framed mirror to hang over 
it is sold for two dollars and fifty cents. A 
chair with a woven seat is one dollar and 


seventy-five cents. 
| Kitchen Lists | so greatly with the pecu- 
liarities or circumstances 
of the individual that it is difficult to make out 
a list to suit every one. The shops handling 
the best kitchen wares have made up booklets 
giving complete outfits that cost twenty-five 
dollars, fifty dollars, seventy-five dollars and 
one hundred dollars, respectively; each list is 
itemized and the price for each article given, 
and the number of articles may, of course, be 
altered to suit. 


Maid’s Room | 








Kitchen requisites vary 








The modern bath- 
room should be, and 
is, a demonstration 
of sanitary treatment. The floors, usually 
tiled or covered with linoleum, can be ‘scrubbed 
to spotlessness, as can also painted walls. 
Many ingenious contrivances add to the con- 
veniences. A nickel rod, two feet long, to be 
screwed on the wall for towels, is eighty cents, 
a heavy glass rod, the same length, with nickel 
sockets, is two dollars; a nickel arm with three 
rods, for towels, is eighty-five cents; nickel 
soap-dishes, for the washstand or to fit over 
the side of the bathtub, are forty-five or fifty 
cents each; nickel glass and toothbrush holders, 
complete, are one dollar each; a nickel bath 
spray is one dollar, and a seat for the tub is the 
same price. A heavy, white-enamel chair is 
two dollars and fifty cents, and a stool costs 
two dollars. A heavy, white-enamel cabinet, 


| Bathroom Fixtures | 





with mirrored door and adjustable shelves, is. 


four dollars, and a thick glass shelf, with nickel 
brackets, six inches by twenty-four, is two 
dollars. 





The hospitality of 
the house is nowhere 
so strongly expressed 
as in the guest-room, and here care and 
thought—or the lack of them—are at once ob- 
vious. A pretty, well-appointed guest-room 
need not mean a great expenditure of money, 
but it takes a great deal of time and planning. 
White-enamel furniture is at once dainty and 
inexpensive. A wooden bed, full size, in ivory- 
white enamel, is nine dollars; a woven-wire 
spring will cost six dollars and seventy-five 
cents more,anda comfortable mattress—a most 
important item—will cost ten dollars. A low 
Princesse dresser with plenty of drawers and a 
good mirror may be bought for eighteen dollars. 
A chest of drawers is nine dollars, or, if a chif- 
fonier with a glass is preferred, the cost will be 
fourteen dollars. A white-enamel straight 
chair, cane-seated, is only three dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and a rocking-chair is four 
dollars. A little bedside table, with one drawer 
which may be fitted with sewing materials 
for the guest, will hold a book, a water-pitcher, 
a glass anda candle, and the price is four dollars 
and fifty cents. The walls and draperies of 
this room, if in yellow, will make a pretty 
combination with the blue room. 


| The Guest-Room | 
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“Isn't that 
lamp a beauty! 


Hamilton Premiam Coupons 
really buy me MORE THAN 
AN EQUIVALENT IN MONEY.” 


Each Hamilton Premium Coupon 
‘that you get with your household 
necessities such as flour, coffee, soap, 
cocoa, tea and starch—each one 
that your husband or children get 
with their every-day purchases — 
represents a certain amount of 


MONEY RETURNED TO YOU 
by the manufacturers of these goods. 
The manufacturers can make you 
this refund because millions of peo- 
ple are asking for goods containing 
the Hamilton Premium Coupon — 
and they enjoy a bigger business at 
less expense. Part of their profits are 
spent on valuable premiums for you. 


But if you were to receive the actual cash 
which Hamilton Premium Coupons represent 
you could not buy such valuable and desirable 
articles as we give you for them. By purchas- 
ing the complete output of many makers of 
high-grade merchandise to give you as premi- 
ums, we secure a saving which is shown in the 
quality of every premium that you get. 


HAMILTON PREMIUM 
COUPONS ARE CONTAINED 
ONLY IN RELIABLE GOODS 
Your dealer will gladly furnish 
you with these goods. They enable 
him to save on his own clerk hire, 
rent and other fixed expenses by 
increased sales at less expense. 


Eight million people now collect- 
ing trading stamps will be glad to 
know that Hamilton Premium 
Coupons are exchangeable at their 
full face value by practically all 
responsible trading stamp concerns. 


4 Complimentary 


Hamilton Coupons for you 
Start Your Collection NOW 


Send the bottom card today — and get 25 Compli- 
mentary Hamilton Premium Coupons to start your 
collection. Wewill send you our illustrated premium 
catalogue and list of goods packing the Hamilton 
Premium Coupons. 


The HAMILTON CORPORATION 
2-6 West 45th Street New York City 
Mention a list of manufacturers’ goods you are 


now using, which you would like to have carry 
Hamilton Premium Coupons. 


HAMILTON | 
COUPONS 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 








On every outing: 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kz 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 








